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In one respect—fence resembles 
prize fighters. The man who is 
hard and tough can always whip 
the one who is soft and flabby. 
And so—good fence is not made 
of soft wire—but of properly 
hardened wire to withstand the 
most severe usage. 


Get the gauge you order. 
Remember—the lower the num- 
bers, the bigger the wire. 9 is 
larger than 12. 








A rod of 6-inch stay fence or two 
rods of 12-inch stay fence should 
have exactly 33 stays. Some 
fences will be found short 15 or 
20 stays per roll—but American 
Steel and Wire Company Zinc- 
Insulated Fences are exactly as 
represented. 


Resistance to corrosion is vital. 
Uniformity in application of 
Zinc Insulation far exceeds mere 


, thickness in importance. Make 
FA a test by bending the wire 
around its own diameter to see 

ARE VITAL : as 
TO [y// f/f ‘ Your customers want what they 
pay for. Point out the Specifica- 
tion Placard on every roll of 


, P : Fence you sell. It assures full 

R length—full gauge—no less. 

SALES ee) eer 
— 





or 
SERVICE 


ate Zins insulated FENCE Sell Fence covered by a strong 
These concrete facts account ifs Fence-Insurance Guarantee— 
- i warranted to give the service 


fax the nation-wide leader- 
your customers expect. 


TS »f Zinc-Insulated 
200* made by American 
He26 ind Wire Company. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF unrTED |S stares STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Building, New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Building, Baltimore 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 


‘The Hardware Dealers' Magazine” Published Every Other Thursday 
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BUYING BRUSHES 
FROM TOO MANY 
SOURCES ? 


F you are... then you are not getting the best return on 
your investment in brush stocks. 


Too many sources of brush supply complicate brush buying, 
encourage wasteful duplication of brush numbers, slow up 
turn-over and minimize brush profits. 


What real justification is there for buying brushes from several 
sources when you can concentrate on one? Osborn Brushes 
meet your customer's needs. 


SSBORN If you are serious about wanting better profits on brushes, 


then Osborn Brushes will pave the way. 
Ask your jobber to supply you. If he can't, write us. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue - Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices: 
New Yerk, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


CONCENTRATE ON 









wt oo ove part 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 
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YOU SELL MAXIMUM SECURITY 


No. 197 


No. 10 


No. 44 


when you sell these 


~Y A LE-- 
AUXILIARY LOCKS 


You do your customer a genuine ser- 
vice when you sell any one of these 
fine locks. They are three outstanding 
features in the extensive YALE series 
of auxiliary locks—and they are the last 
word in lock security. 


No. 197 YALE DEADLOCK 
Jimmy-Resisting 


This is one of the strongest and most dependable locks 
ever devised and it is approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. When a customer sees it and holds it he 
will realize the security it affords. Two vertical bolts of 
case-hardened steel lock the door and the jamb into an 
inseparable unit. Choice of bronze or chromium finish. 


No. 10 YALE DEADLOCK 


“The Steel Bar of Protection’ 


Another fine YALE lock that is distinguished for the de- 
pendable protection it gives. A turn of the knob or key 
throws a massive bar of hardened steel across the door. 
You will find it an easy matter to convince your customer 


with regard to the impassability of this YALE Lock. 


No. 44 YALE DEADLATCH 


“The Lock That Never Forgets“ 


This is certainly a most fitting description of this unique 
lock. It is the famous YALE Automatic and it deadlocks 
automatically by a double throw of the strong bolt when- 
ever the door is closed. Point out the fact that it combines 
the security of the deadlock with spring latch convenience. 


Stock these YALE Locks and keep them displayed 


where every customer can see and manipulate them. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 





BURGESS 


NEW, FAST MOVING 





* This new, colorful 
display of F-29 cases attracts 
attention and invites pros- 
pective buyers to examine 
—and BUY. Display takes 
little counter space. Does 
big selling job. Comes to 
you with six F-29, BUR- 
GESS two cell Focusing 
Cases (priced to sell at 59¢ 
Complete) and 36 No. 2 
UNI-CELS in “Silent Sales- 
man” Vender. Order this 
new F-29 Combination to- 
day. It will increase your 
Flashlightand Battery sales. 
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* FREE handsome all-metal Display—order 
fast-moving assortment of eleven BURGESS 
popular priced nickel plated flashlight cases 
shown here and 36 BURGESS UNI-CELS (in 
“Silent-Salesman” Vender) and receive new 
all-metal Display absolutely FREE! 

Has baked-on enamel finish. Small rubber feet 
to protect your counter. Can be hung on wall, 
displayed on counter orin window. A compact 
flashlight department, this new display will 
quickly sell cases shown—and will move flash- 
lights you now have on hand! Order this deal 
today—No. 1100—get display FREE. 

a Important Part of 
NEW DEALS! 


The new BURGESS 
“Silent-Salesman” Vender 
will help you increase your 
flashlight battery sales. 
Holds 36 UNI-CELS. 
Comes to you complete. 
You simply unpack and 
set it om your counter. 
Watch your sales increase! 


F-19 


<A¥G Flag 
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* Every dealer should 
have this attractive display 
of six BURGESS F-.-19 
Cases. Comes to you in 
combination with twelve 
No.1 UNI-CELS. The F-19 
is the re BURGESS 


two cell “Baby” Focusing 
Flashlight. ‘The smallest 
focusing flashlight made, 
it has always been — 
with women as well as 
men. Especially useful 
around the house or auto- 
mobile. Big seller to 
tourists. Be sure to order 
this new, fast moving, pro- 
fitable, F-19Combination. 








ASK YOUR JOBBER OR 
WRITE FOR PRICES 









BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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“Give me a stick of 


DYNAMITE 





I want to drive a few nails” 


You would hesitate a long 
while before filling that order. 
Yet many a cheap tool becomes 
almost as dangerous as dyna- 
mite in the hands of an unsus- 
pecting user. 


7,389 workers were injured 
by hand tools in New York 
State alone in one year. To 
combat this evil, the N. Y. State 
Department of Labor recom- 
mends: “Buy first-class tools— 
Cheap ones are poorly made, 
unsafe and more expensive in 
the end.” 


Do your part: Your customers 
do not know the danger of in- 
ferior steel, of faulty harden- 
ing and tempering, of cheap, 
unseasoned handles, poorly 
wedged. Maybe they only want 
to drive a few nails, but they 
don’t want to lose an eye doing it. 


Warn them! Trade them up 
to quality tools! It’s the humane 
thing to do, and it gives you a 
more profitable sale. 


° ° . 


Plumb Tools are safe tools! 
Every batch of steel is double- 
tested. Forging is done at an 
exact degree of heat. 

Tempering is scientifically 
controlled in electrically heated 
ovens. Every handle is tested 
and hung to give perfect bal- 
ance. And Plumb’s patented 
screw wedge keeps every handle 
tight, just by a turn of the screw. 


Every human precaution, 
every method known to science, 
protects the man who uses a 
Plumb Tool—and protects the 
dealer who sells Plumb Tools. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U. S. A. 
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Play safe! Sell Plumb 





Plumb Nail Hammer 


Sharp, nipper claws pull the balkiest 
nail. Broad striking face prevents false 
blows. Swelled-end handle gives a safe, 


non-slip grip. Eqiipped with patent 
wedge to keep handle safe and tight. 






Plumb Half Hatchet 


Keen blade of electrically tem- 
peredsteel holdsits edge. Tough- 
ened head does not crack or 
chip. Head and handle perfectly 
balanced for accurate work. Pat- 
ented wedge keeps handle tight. 


PLUMB| 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 











STEWART-WARNER 





OTIS and Hl 





JOSEPH E. OTIS, JR. 


President, The Stewart -Warner Corporation 





FRANK A. HITER 


Gen. Sales Mgr., The Stewart-Warner Corporation 


ITER Records 


—and What They Mean to Your SUCCESS as a Radio Dealer 








1 ALEMITE 


Distributor Organization 








STEWART-WARNER 
REFRIGERATORS 








3 And now the new Stewart- Warner 


RADIO 














Under the direction of Joseph E.Otis,Jr., 
and Frank A. Hiter, the Alemite distribu- 
tor and dealer organization has maintained 
for many years an outstanding reputation 
as one of the most successful and consist- 
ently profitable distributing organizations 
in the United States. Profitable not merely 
to the Alemite Corporation, but to each and 
every member of the organization — from 
the biggest distributor to the smallest way- 
side service station. 


Sound management and selling policies 
carried this organization through two ma- 
jor depressions, to constantly ingreasing 
sales and profits for everybody concerned. 
As a crowning touch to years of aggressive 
progress, Alemite was able to announce this 
year that 99% of 1934 cars are factory- 
equipped with their newest development 
—The Alemite Hydraulic Lubrication Sys- 
tem. Thus the market is constantly veing 
made wider and more profitable for Alemite 
distributors and dealers, under Otis and 
Hiter management, by proven methods they 
have learned—not from mahogany desk 
theories—but from long, practical experi- 
ence on the“firing line.” 


Because of their outstanding success 
with Alemite,Otis and Hiter were appointed 
to direct the parent company — Stewart- 
Warner. To an organization long famous 
for the technical excellence of its products, 
they added new, aggressive selling policies. 


The first product to benefit from this 
happy combination was the New-Type 
Stewart-Warner Home Refrigerator. In 
one sensational year it jumped from noth- 
ing to a commanding position in the refrig- 
eration industry. Once again Otis and Hiter 
had gathered around them a distributor 
and dealer organization bound to succeed 
because they knew they could depend on 
fair dealing, fine merchandise, full prof- 
its, and financial stability, from the man- 
agement back of them. Stewart-Warner’s 
refrigerator plant is now working day and 
night. Dealers and distributors are reaping 
a rich harvest of profits on “The Easiest- 
to-Sell Refrigerator Ever Made’’— thanks 
to management that thoroughly under- 
stands retail conditions and problems -— 
and shapes its policies always to give the 
dealer his well deserved share of the suc- 
cess he piays such a large part in making. 


You may have the opportunity to share 
in another—and perhaps the greatest — 
Otis and Hiter success, if you can qualify. 
Right now the new Stewart-Warner man- 
agement is bringing together an organiza- 
tion of the most able, aggressive dealers 
and distributors in the radio field. They 
are being selected carefully. From years 
of successful direction of distributor or- 
ganizations, Otis and Hiter know the type 
of dealer who will fit into their kind of 
hard-hitting merchandising plans and 
make himself plenty of money. /f you are 
that type of dealer, here is the biggest news 
you have ever had in business — 


All the great resources and manufactur- 
ing facilities of Stewart-Warner are back 
of a new line of radios for 1934-35 that 
will give the public the first real, sensible 
reason for replacing old sets since A-C 
tubes replaced batteries! It will have every 
important selling-point of competitive lines 
— but in addition will offeran amazing new 
exclusive improvement that will make sales, 
even to present radio-owners, as fast as it 
is demonstrated! Dealer appointments are 
now being made. Investigate. 


The New STEWART 
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R DOES IT AGAIN / 


Announcing a great NEW Achievement 
that makes EVERYBODY your prospect! 


This is advance notice of a sensational new Stewart-Warner program about to 
be launched under Otis and Hiter management—on a line of radios for 1934-35 
that will set a new pace for retail radio sales. You will find it easier to sell 
this new Stewart-Warner line than to sell against it. Watch for announce- 
ment of complete details. Alert dealers will get a jump on competition that 
will put them ’way out in front in sales and profits for a long time to come. 


What You Ought to Know About the Line You Sell 
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CoMMON sense and past experience both demand that the 
first question you should ask yourself about the line you are 
going to feature is—‘‘What’s back of the product ?” What is 
the record of the company? What are its policies? Do the 
people at the head of the company understand your prob- 
lems? Will they judge your territory and your potential sales 
fairly and intelligently —so that meeting unreasonable quotas 
won't eat up all your profits? 


Is the manufacturer financially sound? After you have 
spent years of your life building up a following on their mer- 
chandise, will you be able to (-1) continue to get that mer- 
chandise (2) with quality always at least equal to competition ? 

Back of the new Stewart-Warner Radio is a management 
personnel which should be of greatest 


The same powerful manufacturing and selling resources 
that made a sensational success of Stewart-Warner refrig- 
erators in one short year are now back of the new Stewart- 
Warner radio. Dealers and distributors who “get in on the 
ground floor” will participate in the rapid progress and prof- 
its that are always the results of Otis and Hiter management 
and sales-strategy. 

A significant example of the aggressive policy back of 
Stewart-Warner radios, is the addition of Dr. C. M. Black- 
burn to Stewart-Warner’s engineering staff—in charge of 
radio designing and manufacturing. Dr. Blackburn is well- 
known in the radio industry for his uncanny foresight into 
exactly what the public wants, and his unfailing ability to 
give it to them, with highest technical qualities at prices 

to sell fast. 





importance to you, as assurance on these 
two vital points. J. E. Otis, Jr., and 
F. A. Hiter have proved many times 
that they know the way to success, and 
that distributor and dealer organiza- 
tions associated with them always par- 


Too many companies have been built 
up solely for their own profit at the ex- 
pense of hard-working dealers. Inves- 
tigate the successful merchandising his- 
tories of Otis and Hiter and you will 
find that in every case the story has 
been one of cooperation, of success 
shared with distributors and dealers. 





Write..Wzre 


or phone us direct 
Get the full story of this great 


NEW LINE 


BEFORE MAKING STOCK 
COMMITMENTS! 


This year will definitely mark the 
beginning of a Stewart-Warner march 
to leadership in radio. For the first 
time, you will be able to sell a really 
practical line of all-wave radios—so 
simple to operate that any child can 
tune in even the hardest-to-get broad- 
casts—at popular prices! 


You will be wise to investigate full 
details of this new line—which will 
be announced any day now—before 
putting yourself in a position that 
might prevent your profiting from this 
exceptional opportunity. 








STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


1833 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


WARNER Addo 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ¥ 








You don’t have to hark back to “the days of old, the days of gold, the 
days of '49.” There's a heap of “pay dirt” right in your own town, pardner! 
Money that’s lying around on floors grimy with varnish, shellac, wax, dirt 
and grease... floors that can be made new with Double X. 

For Double X has done more than produce a sensationally successful 
product. Through years of steadfast advertising it has sold Mr. and Mrs. 
Public the IDEA that they can “do over” their own floors and do an expert 
job of it. Yes, and do it with amazing ease, speed and economy! 

Remember, too, that every sale of Double X means an unfinished sur- 
face which must be finished. This means, in turn, the sale of paint, varnish, 
shellac, wax, brushes and other neat-profit items. Are you cashing in on 
this “pay streak,” Mr. Dealer? Schalk Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Chicago. 


DOUBLE X FLOOR CLEANER 
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® Don’t let the fine appear- 
ance of VENT-AIR fool you 
into thinking that it is a high- 
price, slow-moving piece of 
merchandise. 


The price is low and the mer- 
chant’s profit is right. Hard- 
ware dealers who display and 
push VENT-AIR are finding 
in it a new and quick-moving 
source of profit. 


It has “National” Quality 
throughout. It has oil treated 
wood frame that stands expo- 
sure for years of use. It has 
beautifully enameled metal 
center harmonizing with the 


NATIONAL 


frame and with any color- 
scheme. It has metal runners 
to insure easy extension at all 
times. 


VENT-AIR Window Venti- 
lators are the economical 
answer to well-ventilated 
rooms. Fresh air at all times 
and no drafts. No stuffy rooms 
on rainy days. No rain or 
snow to spoil furniture or 
carpets. VENT-AIRS for the 
whole house cost less than one 
rain-ruined rug. The conserv- 
ative appearance of VENT- 
AIR makes them look well in 
any surroundings. 


New York Orrice: 253 BroaDwAy 
Southern Selling Agents: Sano & Hutrisn, Baltimore 
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ALL YOUR ABRASIVES FROM ONE SOURCE 
BEHR-MANNING - TROY, N. Y. srancues 
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For counter trade— 
INDIA—Bench stones and shapes 


FLINT PAPER 
LILY WHITE WASHITA—Bench stones and shapes 


EMERY CLOTH 


METALITE CLOTH ARKANSAS—Bench stones and shapes 


. ‘ GRINDING WHEELS 
For floor sanding— 
SCYTHESTONES and AXE STONES 
GARNET PAPER 
sities KNIFE SHARPENERS and POCKET STONES 
DURUNDUM PAPER 
SPEED-GRITS Combination 


See the 
BEHR-MANNING and NORTON PIKE 
Exhibit in The Home Workshop 
General Exhibits Building 
Century of Progress, Chicago 


STOCKS IN FIFTEEN 1872 


FACTORY-CONTROLLED 
WAREHOUSES 


1823 





THE LEADING JOBBERS CARRY BOTH LINES 


BEHR-MANNING v TROY,N.Y. ¥ 


Manufacturers of Quality Abrasives Since 1872 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES FOR NORTON 
PIKE PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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The BOSTON LINE 
of GARDEN HOSE 


Seven standard nationally known brands 
that meet every need and make your store 
headquarters for Garden Hose. 


GOOD LUCK THE BOSTON 
HOSE WASHERS NOZZLE 


Tough, aliveand Imitated but never 
springy. And they stay equalled. Fastest sell- 


alive and hold firmly ing nozzle in the world. 
in place. Give you a Simply and heavily 
splendid rofit at 10¢ constructed. Each noz- 





each, retail. Packed 2 zle packed in separate 
gzross (24 cartons) in carton. 12 cartons in 
attractive display con- full lithographed dis- 
tainer as shown. play container. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


Makers of Quality Rubber Goods for More Than Fifty Years 
Postal Address: Box 1071, Boston, Massachusetts 


Works: Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Territorial Representatives 


GILLAN SALES CoO. 
1499 ds...cc Ws, own Krancisco, Cal. 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 

Nevada, Eb Paso, Texas 

JOHN A. CAMPBELL 

2912 Hall St., Dallas, Texas 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, State of Texas 
except El Paso 
HARRY L. BERGER 
1699 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, north of Wausau, Upper Peninsula, 
Michigan 


Vv. P. MURRAY 
425 West Ontario St., Chicago, Illinois 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, south of 
Traverse City, and Wisconsin, south of Wausau 


F. W. LARSON 
407 Security Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
WADE C. HARMER 
1181 Harrison St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, 
Delaware, District of Columbia 
NEW YORK PAPER CO. 
520-22 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 
State of Maryland 
FRANK K. WILLIAMS 
706 Allen St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
State of New York — Metropolitan New York 
ty 


E. W. COLEMAN 
2830 Elder Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
State of Alabama 
JOSEPH J. SKELLY 
145 Filbert St., Hamden, Conn. 

The New England States and Metropolitan 
New York 
DORSETT-ROTHWELL CO. 

1412 Postal Bidg., Miami, Fila. 

Fort Pierce, West Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale, 
Miami and Key West, Florida 
WALKER BROKERAGE CO., INC. 

. O. Box 3028, Tampa, Fia. 

Tampa, St. Petersburg. a Myers and Orlando, 
orida 
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Always on the Go— 


= Goltschalk’s SPONGE 


The original sanitary scouring device . . . known from 
coast to coast and favored by housewives everywhere. 


The Kitchen Jewel . . . it appeals to every woman who is 
fastidious about the appearance of her hands. Designed to 
do a hard scouring job with very little effort. 


The Hand-L-Mop . . . the patented cushion sponge feature 
makes it the most practical metallic mop on the market. 
It is endorsed by women’s clubs, household institutes and 
recommended by home economic experts. 


Display all three of the Gottschalk items and you will ring 
up many a dime that would otherwise walk out in the cus- 
tomer’s pocket. Write us direct for samples and price list, 
or consult your jobber. Metal Sponge Sales Corporation, 


Lehigh Avenue & Mascher Street, Philadelphia. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 
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OUTSTANDING VALUE 
in Roller Skates 








Times have changed and the buying 
habits of the people have changed with 


the times. 


Merchants everywhere are realizing that 
customers are looking for outstanding 
value in Roller Skates, as well as in other 
merchandise—and they’re going to buy 
where they get it. They are shopping with 
both eyes these days—they want to know 
who makes the product—they look for the 
name—UNION HARDWARE—on roller 


ze OUR CONDENSED Cay, 
et 1933 DIRECTORY wunace 
WHT of HARDWARE AGE 





skates to make sure the value is there. 
They feel safe in investing in skates that 
bear that name, because for 80 years 
“Union Hardware” has made every roller 
skate measure up to a quality standard 
that means more satisfaction to skaters and 


more sales for dealers. 


We intend to continue to “Do Our 
Part” by backing up our Jobbers, you 
Dealers and our Roller Skates. 


+0 


HARDWARE COMPANY 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Established 1854 


80 Years’ Experience 


TORRINCTON, CONN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


151 Chambers Street 
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the MERCHANDISE 
DIRECTORY 


— 
‘4 i that Hardware Buyers 
} Swear By ana Use Constantly ’’ 


THE 1934-35 EDITION 
NOW IN PREPARATION] 





the The ONLY Buyers Guide 

Annual = , 
Directory Number = one 

of HARDWARE AGE Hardware Field 


published Sept. 27, 1931 (and a good one too) 


The 


eWho Wakes Jt’ 


Issue 


e. As a Directory it is as thorough and complete a directory of sources for hardware 
and related merchandise, as constant year-round research and 


checking by a trained staff can make it. 


° As a Catalog jit is a consolidation and condensation of Manufacturers’ Catalogs. 
The products of 223 manufacturers including most of the outstand- 
ing concerns and representing a very wide variety of merchandise, 
are illustrated and described in the current issue. The products of 
many more manufacturers will be featured in the catalog section of 
the next issue, making it even more valuable for the hardware buyer. 


The “Annual Directory Number” will come to you as the Septem- 
ber 27th issue of Hardware Age on your regular subscription. 


@ If you are not a subscriber to Hardware Age or if your subscription is expir- 
ing remit $1.00 with the coupon below and your subscription will be entered 


or renewed at once 


Hardware Age, 
239 West 39th Street, Date 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is my remittance of $1.00 for which please enter my new ....... (or renewal ....... ) subscription to 
Hardware Age for one year (twenty-six issues including the “Annual Directory Number” to be published September 


27th). 


Name : , Bet ast Se Sk Seen usta sees 
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Why Waste Your Time and Money? 


BY 
E. B. GALLAHER 


Editor, Clover Business Service 
Treasurer, Clover Mfg. Co. 


Probably the most heart-breaking experience that can befall a merchant 
is to wake up some morning to find that a pet line, on which he has been concentrating 
both time and capital, has been taken from him either through the establishment of a 
manufacturer’s branch or through a consolidation—years of 
effort vanish at one stroke—a lucrative business is lost. 


It is well, therefore, to know the policy of a manufacturer 
in order to avoid a future loss—seeking momentary gain is 


usually costly. 


For a quarter-century, Clover Manufacturing Co. has 
been an outstanding and aggressive exponent of legitimate 
jobber-dealer distribution. It has never deviated—has always 
been consistent—has always been a straight-shooter. 





So, in this day of consolidations—this day when the unthinking 
manufacturer is inclined to eliminate the jobber and sell direct— 
the thinking merchant will “pick Clover” for his Sandpapers, 

Metal-Cutting Cloths, Grinding and Lapping Compounds, 
Dp because he is certain to cash in on his efforts—no problem 









will confront him in the future. 








B. GALLAHER 
} Ad Mfg. Co., eswath Conn. 
You may send me, without obligation, samples of: 


CLOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY | Genet Aiieten Sendeenen. 
y | Red-Stripe Turkish Emery Cloth—for polishing. 
NORWALK, CONN., Vv. S. A. Yellow-Stripe Aluminous Oxide Cloth—for cut- 


ting hard metals. The universal shop abrasive. 
































SANDPAPERS Orange-Stripe Garnet Paper—for wood-working. 
Orange-Stripe Garnet Cloth. 
METAL-CUTTING PAPERS AND CLOTHS Clover Grease-Mixed Grinding Compound. 
WOOD-WORKING PAPERS AND CLOTHS Clover Water-Mixed Valve-Grinding Compound. 
Name 
CLOVER GRINDING AND LAPPING COMPOUNDS pers 











Character of business 
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That Take the Sag 
Out of Summer Sales! 


Here are three Winners...3 big 
sellers that will push up that sag in summer sales. 
Every one has genuine Coleman quality, made right and 
priced right. Every one fills a real need and every 
one will sell at this season of the year. Look them 
over, order from your jobber; write nearest Coleman 
house today for latest Dealer Prices and Sales Helps. 


Model No. 6F 


COLEMAN 
CAMP 


AND 


UTILITY 
STOVE 


Lights Instantly 


EVERDOR METAL TANK 








A brand new model that has already become a popular seller. 
Supplies the demand for a sturdy, compact, serviceable stove for use 
on picnics, week-end outings, short vacation trips, camping tours, 
and for home use. 

Has the new “Everdur” Metal Fuel Tank which is the biggest 
safety feature ever put on any camp stove—rust and corrosion-proof. 
Tank may be removed without disturbing utensils 
on cooking surface. Big, protecting windshields. $ 95 
Body finished in maroon-brown baked enamel. 

} ________] 


U. S. Retail Price 






Model No. 4A 


COLEMAN 


SELF-HEATING 


IRON 


Lights Instantly 


With the Coleman Iron the housewife can iron in cool comfort. 
That's why it’s a good summer seller. Then, too, it’s easy to sell 
because it gives the housewife just what she wants in an iron... easy 
operation, economy and dependable performance. Cuts ironing 
time one-third; operates for ¥e¢ an hour. Saves as much time and 
work as a $100 washing machine. Supported by national advertising 
and a fine assortment of retail sales helps. No ? 
wonder it’s breaking all sales records. You'll - 95 
make lots of sales this summer selling Coleman 
ID Ws siicascenctainsannnncdiancenitatiniasatcsesiptansahiankiitasesiatabadsast = 


Model No. 242A 


COLEMAN LANTERN 


Lights Instantly 


Now — better than ever! —this little lantern 
with the big brilliance. Model 242A has new, 
heat-resisting, bulge-type Pyrex glass globe; 
stronger, larger porcelain ventilator top. New 
construction gives longer lighting service per 
filling of fuel. Single mantle type; produces 
up to 150 candlepower of pure, wl.ite, steady 
shining radiance. Just the light for summer 
nights. A sure-fire summer seller that supplies 


many lighting needs for tour- 
ists, fishermen, campers and $ 95 
for general use, 
U. S. Retail Price............... — 


(Other larger models priced up to $8.50) 





The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company 
Dept. HA34 Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, II1.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. (FD-34) 


; at $522 


\ 











A Century of Progress and the 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS & 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE 
MARKET 


JULY 30 - AUGUST 11 INCLUSIVE 


No alert house furnishings buyer can afford to miss this 
great event at The Merchandise Mart. You will find 
here the most complete showing of up-to-the-minute 
house furnishings and electrical appliances ever assem- 
bled anywhere. Manufacturers and wholesalers are 
cooperating to make this ‘the world’s fair of the house 
furnishings industry.” 

Onthisgreat combined “business and pleasure trip,”’ 
come to The Martfirst. Make it your headquarters during 
yourstay. Nothing tomake your buying trip comfortable, 
profitable and easy has been overlooked. 


If the last time you visited The Merchandise Mart was 
several seasons back, you will not recognize it. Then, 
an idea and a blue print—today, the fastest-growing 
market in the United States. 


@ Write, telegraph or telephone for 
registration blanks. Ask about our 
‘*all-expense tours’’ to this market 
and the World’s Fair. Special fares 
on all railroads for the Interstate 
Merchants Council Convention. 








MARK THESE DATES IN RED ON YOUR CALENDAR 
JULY 30 TO AUGUST 11 


THE MERCHANDISE 
% MART cuicaco 


THE GREAT CENTRAL MARKET 
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You cou Id Save enough 


Lig might be worth your while to 
experiment with different quali- 
= in rivets,.and take a chance. 
But can you make a rivet “first- 


cost’’ 





saving that will warrant this? 


We think not. 


TUBULAR 
RIVETS | 


| Are Quality Rivets 


Dependable-Inexpensive 


The fact that TUBULAR RIVET & STUD COM- 
PANY Rivets are 100°%, usable—and inexpen- 
sive besides—substantiates this belief. 

These Rivets protect the quality of your work- 
manship ... and are thoroughly dependable. 
We know you will find them satisfactory i in 
every respect. 


(TUBULAR RIVET 


BOSTON, 
& STUD CO. 


MASS. 











The largest factory in the world devoted to the manu- 
facture of Tubular and Clinch Rivets 
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‘FARM RELIEF 


where it is badly needed” 


**My hat is off to the man who said: 


*A one-man farm with everything going hay-wire 
at once—a cow with a milk fever, fence down, the 
neighbor’s horses eating themselves into colic at 
the expense of your new corn, a child sick, the well 
dry, and a note due — can be the most complex 
place in the world to that one man.’ 


Add to this a pair of barn doors that will neither 
open nor close and you will appreciate why I look 
upon the new Stanley Weather-proof Track and 
Hangers as a welcome form of farm relief.” 


Absolutely protected against the weather this new 
Stanley Door Equipment with its ball bearing hangers 
will make the most stubborn barn door slide open or 
closed almost by itself. This is just one more evi- 
dence of the completeness of the Stanley line of Door 
Equipment — swinging, sliding, folding and overhead 
types for every size and kind of opening. 





Write for full details. 
THE 
STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY beeper 

















Ltd Peetu com 


Water shortage is acute. Many localities are drouth stricken. Wells, 
cisterns, pools, springs, streams and other sources of water supply have 
disappeared. The problem of securing water is here again—a prob- 
lem that comes home to every dealer who sells and installs pumping 
equipment. 

Calls for deep. well pumps will multiply. Calls for larger capacity 
pumps will be numerous. Here is where Myers Cog Gear Pumps will 
be appreciated. Easy to operate—they require 3314% less power to 
pump—larger cylinders can be used and water volume can be materially 
increased from deep wells. 


The demand for deep well pumps is here. Secure this business by recom- 
mending, selling and installing MYERS EASY OPERATING LARGE 
CAPACITY COG GEAR PUMPS fitted with the famous MYERS NON- 
CORROSIVE GLASS VALVE SEAT CYLINDERS. 


Write or wire for catalog and prices. 


rareees 
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PUMPS-WATER SYSTEMS - HAY TOOLS -DOOR 











THE FLE.MYERS & BRO.¢o: 


ASHLAND, OHIO. 


Manufacturers for over ‘Years of MYERS HONOR-BILT PUMPS for Every Purpose. 
WATER SYSTEMS-HAY GRAIN UNLOADING TOOLS ~ BARN. FACTORY end 
GARAGE DOOR HANGERS- STORE LADDERS. Etc. 
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WALLS PAINTED WITH SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


- Semt-L[ustre 5 P tevse 
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THE AMAZING WAS FINISH 


he AMALING WASHABLE FINISH 


For Walls aud Woodwork 












DEFY THESE ABUSES ... RETAIN TY 
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More reasons why 
iL iaa = SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


me 86 enjoy four to Oue 


Cousumen Preference 


Eight great national advertising mediums 
are carrying the story of Sherwin-Williams 
Semi-Lustre to fifty million’ people this 
spring and summer. They’re opening a 
mighty fertile market for paint for you! 
























Why not put your paint department “in 
the money” by tying up with the leader 
of them all—Sherwin- Williams? 














Investigate the S-W Fran- 
chise. Let us show you how 
it is making _ steadily 
mounting profits for hard- 
ware and paint dealers 
the country over. The 
Sherwin - Williams Co., 
Dep’t 609, Cleve- R 

land, Ohio. a 
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GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
helps you to 
sell more 
lamps ne 


EDISON MAZDA LAMP 
DISPLAYS WON FIRST PLACE 


in National Retail Hardware Association Survey 








““WHICH window display service do om eine 4 Seed tole tom ene, 


SELL MORE LAMPS 
1, Put in the Edison MAZDA lamp display every time you 
receive it. 


iO j j iC 2. Take one of our current magazine advertisements and 
The Nati nal Retail Hardware Associati on build a massed display of Edison MAZDA lamps around it. 


you consider best?” 














put this question to hardware dealers in a eee 
nation-wide survey. 

MAZDA lamp displays, designed for General | y 
Electric agents, received more “Ist Choice” y 
votes than 50 other best known services f 
combined. / 

General Electric developed this outstanding | sa 

| e | ae 

service to help you sell more lamps. Use it \ Ox 
to “sign your name” to Edison MAZDA \ 
lamp advertising and mark your store as \ J 


headquarters for Edison MAZDA _ lamps. 


General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Your customers look for this MARK 


General Electric invites you to visit its exhibit in the Electrical Building at the Century of Progress 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The Hardware Dealers Magazine 
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Should a man spend his life, or 
any part of it, in selling poor 
quality “stuff” just because 


it’s ““cheap’’? 









In every community the dealer who earns local loyalty 
and respect is the one who can always be counted on 
to sell well-known brands backed by a reputable 
manufacturer. In your neighborhood, are you re- 
garded as a Gepensenme, high class merchant or just 
another dealer in “mark-downs”? 


Sell saws and tools you can be justly proud to offer 
FREE. Ask for im- your most particular customers. Sell ATKINS 
RTKINS now SAW SILVER STEEL SAWS and make your store a head- 
ee quarters for quality. You’ll find, as have hundreds 
of others, that you can make more actual dollars-and- 
cents profit because our fair dealer policy makes 
every sale pay. You'll be more pleased with the work 
you are doing, and you'll have more really satisfied 
customers, too. 


Leading jobbers handle ATKINS—but if you are 
unable to obtain them from your regular source 
of supply, write to us. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Makers of highest grade and leading types of all kinds of Saws, 
Saw Tools, Handles, Plastering Trowels, Scrapers and Specialties 


Home Office and Factory, 410 So. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Codes, Competition and Price 
Dominate N.R.H.A. Discussions 


HE thirty-fifth annual con- 
| gress of the National Retail 

— Hardware Association was a 
very unusual convention. There 
were only two straight speeches— 
the opening remarks by President 
E. W. Peterson and the closing sum- 
mary by Managing-Director H. P. 
Sheets. The bulk of the program 
was handled on the interview basis 
through a series of prepared ques- 
tions and answers. Then came open 
forum discussion from the floor. 
The man who answered the prepared 
questions was “put on the stand” 
for questioning from the audience. 
And there were ample questions 
from the floor. Each session devel- 
oped a spirited debate, sometimes 
so spirited and tense that it taxed the 
excellent skill of the presiding of- 
ficer. Not for many years have the 
retail hardware men shown such 
active, interested participation in a 
national congress. 

There were marked differences of 
opinion on practically all subjects. 
The Tuesday morning session got so 
“hot” when discussing codes, and 
the recognition of state associations 
in national code policies and objec- 
tives, Mr. Sheets suggested many 
business men suffered from “a case 
of nerves.” It was truly a fighting 
convention from which the national 
organization gained specific ideas on 
the wishes and problems of its mem- 
bers. With about three exceptions, 
the ten assigned topics for considera- 
tion led to strenuous complaints 
about inequalities of codes, price 
discrimination against the hardware 
trade and the competitive advan- 
tages enjoyed by mail order and 
chain stores. Several members said 
these same problems had been dis- 
cussed for more than thirty years; 
that today these competitors are 
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At Des Moines, Iowa, June 18-21, 1934, the 35th Annual 
Congress of National Retail Hardware Association decides 
to continue to give publicity to unfair trade practices and 


price discrimination; opposes existing “definition of 
wholesaler’ in codes. Spirited debates in all sessions en- 
couraged by new type of program without set speeches. 
Official registration 360. Detroit, Mich., wins 1935 
Congress. N.E. Given succeeds E. W. Peterson as presi- 


dent. 
new director. 


stronger than ever and that the prob- 
lem is even more serious to the hard- 
ware trade. 

The problem of internal competi- 
tion was brought up several times. 
From every section of the country, 
dealers told of wholesalers supply- 
ing their needs and competing with 
them for business in the same lines. 
The general dealer opinion appeared 
to be that this practice of whole- 


C. C. Carter vice-president and Geo. W. Green 


salers selling retail customers is on 
the increase. 

Prompted by these discussions, 
the organization went on record in 
favor of continuing a publicity pro- 
gram by the N.R.H.A. exposing all 
examples of manufacturers discrim- 
inating against the hardware trade 
by giving unfair price advantages to 
mail order and chain store organiza- 
tions. Another resolution opposed 





Air View of Des Moines, Iowa, where the 35th Congress of the NRHA was held 
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the existing and proposed “definition 
of a wholesaler” as found in the 
general wholesale code and_ the 
pending supplemental wholesale 
hardware code. In its place a new 
definition was urged. 

The resolution regarding publicity 
for evidences of price discrimination 
reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, the National Retail 
Hardware Association has provided 
a distinct service to its membership 
by the publicity given to the price 
discriminations and other unfair 
trade practices of some manufactur- 
ers and feeling that this weapon of 
publicity should be used forcefully 
and vigorously in exposing any and 
all other firms guilty of such prac- 
tices: 

“THEREFORE, be it resolved, 
that the National Retail Hardware 
Association through its officers de- 
vise some plan whereby similar price 
discriminations and unfair trade 
practices shall be made known to 
the membership whom we feel have 
the right to such information.” 

The resolution dealing with the 
“definition of a wholesaler” in codes 
reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, it has come to the 
attention of this association that the 
present definition of a wholesaler in 
the general wholesale code as well 
as the proposed definition of the 
wholesaler in the supplemental code 
tends towards placing a burden upon 
our own craft: 

THEREFORE, be it resolved, that 
the definition of a wholesaler as 
written by Rivers Peterson, editor 
of Hardware Retailer, and _ read- 
ing as follows: 

“*Wholesaler—For the purposes 
of this supplemental Code a whole- 
saler shall be defined as any indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, cor- 
poration, or other firm, or a defi- 
nitely organized division thereof, 
organized to render and offering to 
render a distributive service of the 
lines of hardware and/or kindred 
lines of which it maintains a stock 
at its place of business to retailers 
and/or which it sells to industrial 
concerns materials for fabrication of 
the products of such concerns, 
and/or sells to industrial and insti- 
tutional concerns major items of 
equipment but which does not sell 
in small quantities to such indus- 
trial or institutional concerns, such 
sales in small quantities being deemed 
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as retail transactions. This defini- 
tion shall supersede the definition of 
the wholesaler in the general Whole- 
sale Code insofar as it may apply 
to the members of the wholesale 
hardware trade.’ 

“Be it further resolved, that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded 
at once to the divisional code admin- 
istrator and further that all state as- 
sociations be instructed to file with 
the divisional code administrator 
their endorsement of this resolu- 
tion.” 

The resolutions committee was not 
a rubber stamp group. Instead it 
was beset by arguments, long drawn 
out, which forced night sessions and 
early morning meetings. A supple- 
mentary group, the economics com- 
mittee, was appointed to offer sug- 
gestions to the resolutions commit- 
tee. This it did, as did several state 
groups interested in having the 
Congress go on record in conformity 
with their own resolutions passed 
during the winter conventions. 

A resolution on open prices was 
tabled. Another calling for price 
equalization, based on functions per- 
formed, regardless of quantity, was 
referred to the board of governors, 
it being impossible to get from the 
convention a conclusive majority 
opinion. This latter proposal led 
to a somewhat critical comment on 
the work of the price committee. In 
explaining the efforts of that com- 
mittee, its chairman, Director C. G. 
Gilbert, charged the state secretaries 
and the members themselves with 
failing to cooperate by sending in 
completed questionnaires and reports 
as requested. This led to rebuttal 
from several state secretaries who 
claimed they had cooperated to the 
fullest extent and that their reports 
and suggestions were not acknowl- 
edged. 

Part of this proposal called for 
a full time national office employee 
to handle the price survey work, it 
being recognized that even the most 
willing active dealer could hardly 
be expected to have sufficient time 
available. To this suggestion and 
Mr. Gilbert’s comment on the state 
secretaries, Phil Jacobson, Iowa sec- 
retary, responded. He said the price 
problem had been talked of for 20 
years and that net results were no 
better than when started. Mr. Jacob- 
son called for a fearless price survey 


man at national headquarters, who 
would be given free rein in the pur- 
suit of his duties. Then came a 
suggestion that no one man could 
possibly keep currently posted on 
price matters for the entire coun- 
try; that if he could the data could 
not be supplied all sections in time 
to be useful and that local efforts, 
such as were going on at present, 
would probably be most effective 
and satisfactory. At the end of 
this rather heated discussion it was 
agreed that the current program 
should be pursued. 

Paul Sherrod submitted a _pro- 
posal that a new district be set up 
including the Texas, Oklahoma and 
the Panhandle associations. This 
would be District 14 and have its 
own representative on the national 
board. This request was also sub- 
mitted to the governors for future 
action. 

When the last gong had sounded, 
every fair minded delegate must 
have felt satisfied that his opinions 
received every consideration and re- 
ceived action subject to the majority 
vote. 

N. E. Given was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding E. W. Peterson who 
presided during the congress. C. C. 
Carter is vice-president and Geo. W. 
Green the new director. Details on 
the election and the new officers ap- 
pear elsewhere in this issue. The 
1935 congress will be held at De- 
troit, Mich. Director Hobart M. 
Thomas, Creston, Iowa, was chair- 
man of the resolutions committee 
which did yeoman service. Past 
President R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., headed the nominations com- 
mittee, and Director W. B. Martin, 
Mansfield, Ohio, took charge of the 
place-of-meeting group. 

Past President W. B. Allen, Palo 
Alto, Calif., retiring member of the 
advisory board, presented a silver 
service to Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Peter- 
son as a token of appreciation from 
the board. Chas. F. Ladner, St. 
Cloud, Minn., and first president of 
the Minnesota association, presented 
newly elected N.R.H.A. president, 
N. E. Given, to the closing session of 
the congress. Official registration 
was 360; delegates, guests and 
ladies. 

The detailed questions and an- 
swers as given during the congress 
are published on the pages immedi- 
ately following. 
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Nat Given of Bemidji, Minn., 


New N.R.H.A. President 


Elected at Des Moines, Iowa, Congress, 


Thursday, June 21, 1934 


N iM E. GIVEN of Bemidji, 
Minn., is the third man from 
his state to be elected presi- 

dent of the National Retail Hard- 

ware Association. His _ elevation 
from the vice-presidency to the 
highest office in the organization was 
the closing action of that body’s 
thirty-fifth annual Congress at Des 

Moines, Iowa, on Thursday, June 21, 

1934. 

Mr. Given was born at Wiarton, 
Ontario, Canada, in 1889, came to 
Aurora, Minn., in 1905, and started 
his mercantile career as a clerk in a 
general store. Two years later he 
worked in a bank serving the Mesabe 
Iron Range towns of Aurora and 
Eveleth, Minn. In 1910 he went to 
Bemidji to join his two brothers 
who had established the Given Hard- 
ware Co. there a year previous. 
This partnership continued until 
1916, at which time R. L. Given and 
Nat Given bought out the third 
brother. The business was _ incor- 
porated in 1930 with R. L. as presi- 
dent and Nat as treasurer. 

In 1914, Nat Given married Miss 
Sarah Quayle. There are three chil- 
dren, a daughter Jean and two sons, 
Nat, Jr. and Tommy. 

The new N.R.H.A. president 
served with the 310 Aero Squadron 





during the war, stationed for six 
months at Shrewsbury, England. It 
is interesting to note that one of the 
officers of the Squadron was a Lieut. 
Easters, a hardware salesman now 
covering Texas territory. 

Although never active in politics, 
Mr. Given has been a member of 
the Bemidji Board of Park Commis- 


sioners since 1907 and is the board’s 





Nat Given, of Bemidji, Minn., and the 
interior of his store. 





incumbent secretary. He is very ac- 
tive in Masonic work having taken 
both the Scottish and York Rites and 
is a member of Zurah Temple, 
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The N.R.H.A, President’s Store at Bemidji, Minn. 
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Shrine in Minneapolis. He is past 
commander of his Commandery, past 
High Priest of his Chapter, past 
Patron of the Eastern Star in Bemid- 
ji and also belongs to the Elks and 
Oddfellows. He belongs to the First 
Presbyterian Chirch of Bemidji, 
where he serves as an Elder and as 
superintendant of the Sunday School. 

Since 1910, Mr. Given has been 
interested in hardware association 
work. Was elected to the Minnesota 
board in 1919, served that state body 
as president in 1926 and was elected 
to the N.R.H.A. directorate at the 
Mackinac Island Congress in 1927. 
He became N.R.H.A. vice-president 
last year at the Chicago Congress, 
and is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Retail Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
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WHAT NEXT? 


By E. W. PETERSON 


Delivering his annual message as president of the National 

Retail Hardware Association at the opening session of that 

body’s thirty-fifth annual Congress at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, on Monday, June 18, 1934. 


BOUT a year ago a new agent to 
A business was born, it was called 
a “New Deal” and at the outset 
much confusion reigned over the entire 
country and affected every American 
industry. Washington, D. C., was the 
center of activity and all eyes were 
focused on the deliberations of the dif- 
ferent bodies which were called into 
conference. ; 

The National Recovery Act was de- 
signed to reconstruct and recondition 
business of the whole country, which 
had been for several years going from 
bad to worse. 

Representatives of big and small in- 
dustries, trade organizations, wholesale 
and retail, manufacturers and jobbers 
were asked to cooperate in the interest 
of bettering trade conditions and to 
meet in Washington for the purpose 
of making adjustments and regulations 
for each industry, which when approved 
by the President of the U. S. A. would 
become law. 

The National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation began its journey in that direc- 
tion last June, immediately after the 
Chicago congress which closed on June 
14th, and continued to meet with other 
retail organizations, in preparing an 
agreement that involved all retail in- 
terests. 

After several meetings with officials 
of NRA administration it was decided 
that to speed up the Recovery Act pro- 
gram that was outlined, all retail or- 
ganizations should come under one head 
and file compositely. 

There wasn’t any question among the 
representatives who met in such delib- 
eration but that it was the fair thing 
to do. 

Naturally, difficulties arose among 
some of the retail organizations and 
their delegates were instructed to with- 
draw and file separate codes for their 
respective industries. 

Committees were appointed and com- 
mittees met, codes were written and 
codes were rewritten and I want to 
say that much confusion followed day 
after day. There was a big job to be 
done and somebody had to do it. 

Our first meeting, held in the Com- 
merce Building, pointed out very 
clearly that it was more or less of any- 
body’s business to get the thing started. 
Wages and hours of labor seemed to be 
the objective of the first few meetings. 
It was demanded that more people be 
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put back to work and the way to ac- 
complish that end was to shorten the 
labor hours, and increase wages. Hav- 
ing more money to spend—was one 
way of increasing consumer consump- 
tion, in every line of business. 

After several trips and many meet- 
ings and finally when an emergency 
existed, as we thought, we called into 
Washington several of our board mem- 
bers for consultation and placed the 
matter before them for consideration. 

I recall at a meeting held in New 
York that the limited price variety 
stores tried earnestly to get a separate 
code, probably with lower scale of 
wages and longer hours; but that they 
were finally forced to join with the 
others in the retail code. 





Cc. C. CARTER 


Carthage, Mo. 
New N.R.H.A. 
Vice-president 


It so happened that I was on the 
committee that conferred with members 
of the variety stores, Mr. Grant, Mr. 
Newberry and others. They gave some 
startling figures of increased expense 
that would occur if they were compelled 
to sign up with the other retail organ- 
izations. However, after much deliber- 
ation they joined with the retail group 
and accepted the composite agreement. 

A public hearing was held August 
22nd and 23rd on the retail code for 
the purpose of allowing the different 
committees to learn of the set-up. In 
this group of committees were the Con- 
sumers, Economics, Agricultural and 





E. W. PETERSON 
Retiring President N.R.H.A. 


Labor boards and others, all eager to 
find fault with our agreement. 

It was some time, however, after the 
public hearing before the retail code 
was approved. I believe it was Oct. 
23rd, delay largely due because of the 
objections to the loss limitations clause. 

The last seven months of 1933, retail 
hardware sales showed a marked im- 
provement over the same months of the 
preceding year. Until June of last year 
the sales were about 1 per cent greater 
than those of 1932. For the first four 
months of 1934 retail hardware sales, 
as indicated by the monthly reports to 
the National office, were 42 per cent 
greater than for the same period of 
months of 1933. And the reports to the 
hardware survey indicate that 43 per 
cent of the reporting dealers made 
money, as against 17 per cent in 1932, 
37 per cent in 1931, and slightly more 
than 50 per cent in 1930. 

During the first part of this year 
the cash income of farmers was 39 per 
cent greater than in 1932, while the 
national income increased only to the 
extent of 3 per cent. 

In the beginning of the code days 
we were told that 13,000,000 were out 
of employment. Later it was said that 
somewhere between 3,000,000 and 
5,000,000 had been reemployed. Fig- 
ures have varied from time to time. 
The latest report from those sources in- 
dicate that 10,000,000 are still unem- 
ployed. If this is correct, it does not 
speak any too highly of NRA on the 
recovery, since there can be little ques- 
tion but that March was the low point 
and that the processes of recovery 
started thereafter regardless of any 
extraordinary political measures. 

Of the number of people reemployed, 
it is said that about 4,000,000 have been 
taken on by manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. But factory pay- 
rolls have more than doubled. In the 
retail hardware field, a questionnaire 
put out some months ago indicates that 
there has been a reemployment to the 
extent of about 11 per cent, with a wage 
increase of 13 per cent. Peculiarly 
enough, these figures were almost 
identical with similar figures presented 
by the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
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Competitive conditions at present and 
during the past year have probably 
been more difficult than at any time 
within recent history. The mail-order 
houses apparently bought heavily in 
advance of price rises, and have been 
quoting specially low prices; in many 
cases lower than dealers are required 
to pay in an advancing market. 

What the operation of codes may ac- 
complish in remedying this situation 
is still mystery. The syndicates are 
said to be very strongly opposed to 
codes, and certain of the differentials 
set up in the manufacturers’ price 
agreements under the codes seem to 
put the syndicates on a better competi- 
tive basis for the retailers’ viewpoint. 

The average retailer does not like 
to see figures indicating that he must 
buy at a discount of 331/3 per cent 
while syndicates and department stores 
get a better discount of 40 per cent 
and 5 per cent. Perhaps this attitude 
is more emphatic, because, before NRA, 
retailers did not know what the syndi- 
cates were paying, but reports that we 
consider quite reliable, indicate that 
in many cases these mass buyers were 
getting prices anywhere from 25 per 
cent to 50 per cent below the whole- 
salers’ purchase prices. 

I recall that the Chicago meeting (of 
manufacturers and wholesalers) devel- 
oped that most manufacturers were 
talking advance prices by reason of the 
codes, when in most cases no codes had 
yet been approved which would in any 
manner effect price movements. 

The attitude of the Southern Jobbers 
toward dealers to my notion developed 
a very warm regard for selective deal- 
ers who have always paid promptly and 
taken discount at discount daté and to 
those who paid in advance to get spe- 
cial prices. Terms were discussed and 
it was general opinion that the old 
terms of dating were much preferred. 

For four fiscal years in succession the 
National Association has faced large 
deficits. For the year ending April 30, 
1931, our deficit was $30,474.87; for 
the year ending April 30, 1932, $28,- 
202.51; for the year ending April 30, 
1933, $36,275.16. But for the past 
year, in spite of very heavy extraordi- 
nary expense incurred in connection 
with NRA, the defense of our law suit, 
etc., we were able to hold the loss to 
$17,884.31. This was not only through 
the watching of every possible expense, 
but as a result of the increased income, 
largely from Hardware Retailer reve- 
nues. 

For those same years our total in- 
come, not including incidental receipts 
for business analysis and interest on 
securities, was 1931, $276,266; 1932, 
$207,044; 1933, $135,128; 1934, $151,- 
696. For these same years expense was: 
1931, $317,042; 1932, $245,870; 1933, 
$180,192; 1934, $171,972. Other in- 
come and other deductions account for 
the difference making the total net loss 
as indicated. 

Mention of the good work by the 
price committee has done much toward 
giving the dealers the information 
needed in this price questionnaire. It 
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has awakened interest among dealers 
and no doubt put them on their guard. 
There is no question that action has 
started by dealers looking for coopera- 
tion from the jobber to place him in 
a competitive position with lower price 
offerings. 





GEO. W. GREEN 


Long Beach, Calif. 
New N.R.H.A. Director 


A year ago our membership was at 
its lowest point in 20 years. Dealer’s 
sales were also at their lowest. Collec- 


tions were difficult. Money was scarce. 
It was easy enough to defer payment 
of dues. 

With the activity of NRA, new in- 
terest was stimulated. During the last 
part of the year 1933, the membership 
was very greatly increased. Today the 
membership is much better than it was 
a year ago. Yet many dealers are with- 
holding dues, perhaps on the theory 
that they will benefit from association 
activity regardless of membership. 

This may be true in a sense of the 
word, so far as general association 
activities are concerned. But every man 
in the retail hardware business should 
realize the importance of unity in his 
particular field of activity and of lend- 
ing his strength to the movement which 
has for its purpose the improvement of 
conditions for all. 

We have a representative also on the 
NRA Economic Board so we feel that 
N.R.H.A. is bound to be recognized and 
the men who have been selected are 
men of high caliber and know from 
experience whereof they speak. 

In my travels about the country at- 
tending state conventions I was im- 
pressed with the attitude of the people 
everywhere, everybody seems all 
pepped up—right on their toes—and 
ready to go. Business in the sections 

(Continued on page 62) 








N.R.H.A. Board of Governors 
Elected at Des Moines, Iowa, 
on Thursday, June 21, 1934 


PRESIDENT 
N. E. Given, Bemidji, Minn. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
C. C. Carter, Carthage, Mo. 


Managing Director 
H. P. Sheets, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DIRECTORS 


Horace P. Aikman, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
C. G. Gilbert, Oregon, Il. 
*Geo. W. Green, Long Beach, Calif. 
W. B. Martin, Mansfield, Ohio 
Veach C. Redd, Cynthiana, Ky. 
Hugh C. Ross, Jackson, Tenn. 
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The New Deal “Partnership 


Opening interview at Tuesday morning 
session, in which Mr. Peterson gives rea- 
sons for believing NRA and the Codes have 
benefited the retail hardware business and 
explains some of the work being done by 
the association on code matters. 


Questions By 





PAUL MULLIKEN 


Managing Director 
Illinois Assn. 


Question—When the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act was passed a 
year ago thousands of hardware re- 
tailers were confident that from the 
Government and the administration of 
NRA would come legislation which 
would eliminate unfair competitive 
practices, thus creating a Utopia for 
small independent dealers. In your 
opinion, is the competitive situation any 
better today than it was a year ago? 


ANswer—Perhaps to your surprise 
I am going to answer that, basically, 
there is improvement in the competi- 
tive situation. I know mail order prices 
are still on a basis which makes it im- 
possible for retailers to meet such com- 
petition. In some instances price dif- 
ferentials are greater than they were a 
year ago. 

This competitive situation has existed 
ever since there were mail order houses. 
In times of rising prices these large 
buyers anticipate requirements and do 
not reflect full advances in their sell- 
ing prices. Often they couldn’t if they 
wished to since advances occur after 
catalogs have been printed. The small 
dealer, buying from hand to mouth, 
must do so. This creates larger than 
ordinary differentials. 

If I were engaged in the mail order 
business and were opposed to the Code 
idea, I don’t believe I could conceive 
a more strategic campaign than to cre- 
ate an especially burdensome competi- 
tive situation, so that small dealers 
would complain in large numbers of 
the inefficacy of the Code. Thus, I 
would enlist their support in my efforts 
to rid myself of the operating restric- 
tions to which I objected. 
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My statement that, basically, com- 
petitive conditions are better is based 
partly upon the assumption that Code 
provisions are being complied with. If 
they are, large operators, such as mail 
order houses, syndicates and the like, 
have lost many advantages formerly 
enjoyed. 

Special discounts have been with- 
drawn; cash discounts in numerous in- 
stances have been reduced from as high 
as 10 per cent to 2 per cent; demon- 
strators formerly supplied by manu- 
facturers without charge are no longer 
available; the consignment practice has 
been eliminated by a number of indus- 
tries; wage increases have fallen more 
heavily upon our competitors than 
upon us. 

Not only have such measures, basic- 
ally, tended to give competitive relief 
but actually certain kinds of competi- 
tion such as fake close-out sales and 
many kinds of misleading and untruth- 
ful advertising been curbed or elimi- 
nated in numerous instances. The fact 
that probably 5000 violations of the 
retail Code have been successfully han- 
dled by the National and Local Retail 
Code Authorities is concrete evidence 
that competitive situations have been 
improved in specific instances. 

The competition from wholesalers is 
definitely less as result of compliance 
with the “Protection to Retailers” 
clause in the wholesale Code. 

The 10 per cent Loss Limitation Pro- 
vision, weak as it is, gives some com- 
petitive relief. All our competition is 
not confined to mail order houses and 
syndicates. There are plenty of local 
bad actors and bitter competition be- 
tween merchants of equal buying 
power. The Loss Limitation provision 
makes it possible to meet such com- 
petition without an actual out-of-pocket 
loss. 


Quest1on—The 10 per cent mark-up 
provision does not nearly cover the 
retailer’s cost of doing business. Do 
you feel that this percentage should 
be larger? 


ANSWER— Under present circum- 
stances I do not. Too many competi- 
tors buy at much lower prices than the 
average retailer. Suppose a mail order 
house pays $7.50 for the same article 


Answers By 





RIVERS PETERSON 
Editor Hardware Retailer 


that costs the retailer $10.00. Under 
the existing arrangement the minimum 
prices would be $8.25 and $11.00; a 
difference of $2.75. If the mark-up 
were 50 per cent, minimum prices 
would be $11.25 and $15.00; a differ- 
ence of $3.75. The dollar difference 
would increase with the size of the 
transaction. As matters now stand the 
mail order house would probably price 
the item at $10.00; the dealer’s cost. 
At a minimum price of $11.00 the 
dealer would stand a better chance of 
getting the business than if the differ- 
ential were larger. 


Question—There has been much 
complaint that manufacturing and some 
retail groups have Code advantages 
and price protection not procured for 
hardware retailers. The natural ques- 
tion is why this should be and whether 
such differences between various groups 
are of sufficient consequence as to be 
discriminatory. 


ANSWER—The real answer is that no 
one knows now what Code advantages 
one trade or industry has over another. 
Everything is in a state of experimenta- 
tion. What now appear as advantages 
may later prove disadvantages. 

Production interests which have 
sought price protection through open 
price filing have been granted it. Many 
of them are now sick of it. NRA has 
thought primarily of production. In 
endeavoring to increase employment 
and raise wages it has assumed that 
the burden would fall most heavily 
upon manufacturers and in order to 
eliminate sweat shop wages and condi- 
tions it was necessary to assure manu- 
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facturers increased margins sufficient 
to ‘offset higher costs. 

It is easier to secure approval of such 
plans in the production field than in 
the retail because it is farther re- 
moved from the consumer. There ap- 
pears to be great fear of unfavorable 
consumer reaction if retail prices are 
fixed in any manner and not so much 
concern if they are fixed farther back, 
despite the fact that the consumer must 
eventually pay the increase. 

Much depends also upon the attitude 
of the Division Administrator. While 
we were battling vigorously to secure 
our Loss Limitation clause and the 
Division Administrator as vigorously 
opposing, the code mark-up plan of 
the retail lumber trade went through 
without any difficulty whatever. 

In the retail field the vast majority 
of the million and a half store owners 
are in the same position as hardware 
retailers with respect to price protec- 
tion. The notable exceptions are those 
engaged in retailing lumber, building 
materials and builders’ supplies. 

The building material plan appears 
to have decided advantages over the 
retail protection clause. It requires 
all dealers to add a definite percentage 
to minimum prices established by man- 
ufacturers. It results in uniform sell- 
ing prices, in the main, but by no 
means in uniform margins. 

Using roofing for example, in In- 
dianapolis all dealers add 44 per cent 
to the minimum carload price. This 
provides a handsome margin for the 
carload buyer and about 20 per cent 
for the small merchant such as the 
hardware retailer. Having filed such 
prices the dealer is not permitted to 
get a higher price. His margin on all 
transactions is frozen. 

Nor has this plan solved the mail 
order problem yet. Mail order roofing 
prices today are $1.69 for roofing while 
retailers are required to get $2.50 for 
the same quality. While hardware 
dealers want price protection, we have 
had more complaints than compliments 
from them regarding the building mate- 
rial Code. Such a plan could not be 
applied practically to the hardware 
trade. Despite the relatively few items 
in lumber and building materials it 
has been found necessary to employ 
experts to make up minimum price 
lists. These ‘have been sold to dealers 
and filed by them as their Code prices. 

With our 10,000 or more hardware 
items, it would seem utterly impossible 
to me for hardware men to compute, 
file and keep track of their prices. 
Druggists have a different form of price 
protection applying only to trade- 
marked items and requiring that re- 
gardless of quantity purchased or price 
paid these articles cannot be sold at 
less than they would cost a dealer in 
lots of one dozen. But there is no re- 
striction on private brands, so while the 
cut-rate store cannot sell Pepsodent 
tooth paste, for example, at less than it 
costs the dealer who buys in dozen 
lots, he can make any price he chooses 
on private brands. 

It has been suggested that the hard- 
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ware trade should be provided with 
some such plan. But since our sever- 
est competition comes from private 
branded, or unbranded, merchandise, 
and since we regularly buy in single 
units, dozens, grosses, by the hundred, 
pound, foot, gallon and every other 
form of measurement, I question 





Cc. G. GILBERT 


Oregon, IIl. 
N.R.H.A. Director 


whether we could make such a pro- 
vision practical. 

Evidence is accumulating that price 
provisions in other lines are breaking 
down. We hear of 15 articles being 
shipped when a dozen are billed, of 
high company officials finding rolls of 
bills thrust in their hands and not being 
sure just what to do with them. One 
letter in our files from a manufacturer 
to a dealer assures him this is the best 
price he can quote under the Code, 
but requests that if a better price is 
quoted that the dealer take it up with 
the manufacturer before placing his 
order. 

QuEsTION—Do you believe it will be 
possible to secure greater price protec- 
tion for the hardware retailer than the 
Code now gives him, and what has the 
National Association done toward ob- 
taining it? 

ANSWER—To prophesy a definite an- 
swer to the first part of the question 
is to predict the mental attitude of 
those now in charge of the division of 
NRA in which we work as well as to 
take into account possible, and prob- 
able, changes in the officials we must 
contact. 

Because of these factors I can only 
express a personal opinion. I seri- 
ously question whether price protection 
can be obtained to the extent of fixing 
retail prices on a basis that will show 
a satisfactory margin for every type 
of store. 

Naturally, any effort for greater pro- 
tection will meet with strenuous op- 
position in certain divisions of NRA as 
well as from some interests subject to 
the retail Code. 

At the same time I feel that suff- 
cient precedents have been established 
to give reasonable hope that some mea- 


sure of protection may be secured that 
will be of greater value than the pres- 
ent provision. 

Representatives of the National As- 
sociation have never lost sight of the 
situation in which hardware retailers 
are placed. They believe they know 
the needs and desires of the trade. 
They have worked consistently toward 
the goal of greater price protection. 

QuEstion—Why has NRA recently 
announced that no more price protec- 
tion provisions will be permitted in any 
Code? 

ANSWER—I can only guess. There 
has been more criticism over price pro- 
visions than all other features of Codes. 
It has come from consumer representa- 
tives, from Congress, from the Darrow 
Board, from within NRA and from cus- 
tomers of concerns which operate under 
such provisions. It would seem that 
nearly every one wants price protection 
for himself, but doesn’t like it when a 
seller’s protection feature affects him. 

QuEst1Ion—Some members of the 
trade feel it is a mistake for the hard- 
ware craft to be placed under the same 
Code as such competitors as mail order 
houses, variety stores and department 
stores. Would we be better off if we 
had a separate Code, or a supplemental 
Code of our own? 

Answer—Before I knew anything 
about Code making and administration, 
I was among those who felt we should 
have a separate Code. Months of close 
association with the work have con- 
vinced me this would have been a ma- 
jor error. 

What could we have gained? We 
obtained the wage and hour provisions 
we sought. Our only hope of getting 
anything more than we have would 
have been in trade practice provisions 
and possibly price protection. 

Today the National Retail Code Au- 
thority represents the largest number 
of units, and of employees, subject to 
any Code. Its size gives it a measur- 
able amount of influence and assures 
consideration smaller groups are un- 
ablé to obtain. This has been evidenced 
in numerous ways I could enumerate if 
time permitted. But even with this 
set-up and influence we have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty and delay 
in obtaining extensions of trade prac- 
tice rules and interpretations that would 
make the Code more effective. So it 
is apparent to me that had we operated 
as a separate unit our case would have 
been well nigh hopeless. Our voice 
would have hardly been loud enough to 
be heard amid the clamor for this and 
that in Washington. 

Undoubtedly, also, proposals we 
might have made, operating as a sep- 
arate unit, would have been opposed 
by others subject to the General Re- 
tail Code, whereas under existing con- 
ditions we are able to iron out diffi- 
culties and misunderstandings and 
present a united front. 

Then, suppose we had a separate 
Code, what would it have had jurisdic- 
tion over? NRA’s position is that a 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Distribution Structure 


Questions By 





THOS. B. HOWELL 


Secretary Virginia Assn. 
Richmond, Va. 


Question—In the very beginning of 
this interview, Mr. Northup, I am sure 
this body of retailers would like to 
hear your definition of distribution and 
the relation of each of the distributive 
factors to the job of distribution and 
to each other. 

Answer—The dictionary definition 
of distribution is a wholly inadequate 
answer to this question. The retailer is 
interested in the definition of the func- 
tion of various channels employed by 
manufacturers for the distribution of 
their product to the consumer. These 
channels of distribution are the hard- 
ware, chain store and mail order fields. 
In the hardware field there is the whole- 
saler, whose function it is to supply 
the retailer; then there is the retailer, 
whose function it is to supply the ulti- 
mate consumer. There is also the mail 
order house and the chain store, who 
likewise supply the consumer. In many 
cases these functions overlap, such as 
the wholesaler who has a retail depart- 
ment, and the mail order house in cities 
where they have retail stores. The rela- 
tion of the wholesaler to the retailer is 
very distinct. The retailer is the whole- 
saler’s customer, and not a competitor. 
The relation of the mail order house 
and the chain store to the retailer is 
one solely of competition. 

Question—What, if any, obligation 
does the producer owe to the distrib- 
utor, if there is a real community of 
interest between the two, and what are 
the obligations of the wholesaler and 
retailer to the manufacturer? 

ANSWER—The manufacturer owes it 
to distribution not to compete with it 
and to maintain it in an equal competi- 
tive position. This means the manufac- 
turer owes each of his own channels of 
distribution protection against his quot- 
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ing price advantages to competing 
channels of distribution. On the other 
hand, the wholesaler and retailer owe 
it to the manufacturer to function as 
part of the manufacturer’s sales organ- 
ization by giving adequate and active 
representation to the manufacturer’s 
line. 

Qurstion—To what extent have job- 
bers’ and manufacturers’ codes helped 
to solve the problem of distribution? 

ANSwEeR—Codes are an outstanding 
achievement, especially those codes 
with open price provisions. These open 
price provisions eliminate discrimina- 
tory prices and practices in favor of 
one channel of distribution as against 
other channels of distribution. If all 
the members of this Congress could 
have attended the code meetings in 
Washington and have witnessed the 
pressure exerted by mail order houses 
and chain stores against the open price 
provisions, they would realize what a 
powerful instrument these provisions 
are in the interest of fair play to whole- 
salers and retailers. The open price 
provisions almost prohibit, through 
their publicity, the manufacturers giv- 
ing better prices or more favorable con- 
ditions of sale in one channel of distri- 
bution as compared with competing 
channels of distribution. 

Question — Have the differentials 
and other restrictions in many of the 
manufacturers’ codes been less burden- 
some on the chain, mail order and de- 
partment stores than on independent 
retailers? 

ANSWER—lIn some codes this may be 
so. In the majority of the codes, how- 
ever, the open price and fair practice 
provisions have removed the advan- 
tages that the chain stores and mail 
order houses have held, in many in- 
stances, over the hardware field. Under 
the open price provisions of codes, any 
wholesaler has an opportunity to buy 
at the lowest published prices from the 
manufacturer, and the retailer has an 
opportunity to buy at the lowest pub- 
lished prices from the wholesaler. 

Question—Is it your judgment that 
open prices do or do not have a ten- 
dency to increase prices? 

Answer — Not necessarily. Open 
prices do, however, have a decided ten- 
dency to stabilize prices, which is vast- 
ly different from increasing prices. 
Open prices curb unrestricted and se- 
cret price cutting. Yet there is nothing 


An analysis of manufacturers’ sales poli- 
cies, price discrimination, etc. Mr. North- 
up urges association to shed full light of 
publicity on manufacturers whose price’ 
and distribution policies are unfair to 
hardware trade. Presented Tuesday morn- 
ing. 
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President, Henry G. Thomp- 
son & Son Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


to prevent any manufacturer, under 
open prices, from publishing any price 
he wishes, provided it is not below cost. 

QuEsTION—My next question is one 
about which there is probably some 
difference of opinion, but we should 
like your judgment as to how whole- 
salers and retailers benefit by open 
prices. 

ANSWER—Open price provisions en- 
able the wholesaler to know whether or 
not he is paying more for his merchan- 
dise than the competing wholesaler. In 
turn, it allows the retailer to know 
whether or not he is paying more for 
his merchandise than the competing 
retailer. To the wholesaler and re- 
tailer, merchandise is by far the largest 
factor in the cost of sales. Therefore, 
the opportunity for competitors to cut 
prices is very much lessened if they 
both know they are paying the same 
price for their merchandise. 

Question—In view of the several 
types of retailing to which you have 
referred, do you think a manufac- 
turer’s product shouid reach the con- 
sumer at substantially the same price 
through all outlets? 

ANswER—This would be the ideal 
condition. The time does not seem to 
be at hand, however, when it is possi- 
ble to bring about this condition, be- 
cause many manufacturers believe that 
the volume bought should govern the 
price, rather than the functions per- 
formed by each channel of distribution. 
The most that can be expected, at the ° 
present time, is to keep the wholesaler, 
chain store and mail order house on an 
equal price basis. In the past many 
manufacturers have sold the chain 
store and mail order house at a lower 
price than the wholesaler paid. This 
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means a higher cost to the retailer than 
if the wholesaler paid the same price as 
the chain store and mail order house. 
If the retailer has been able to survive 
in the past under this competition, his 
competitive position is going to be very 
much improved under the open price 
provisions of codes. This is provided 
the wholesaler and retailer will not per- 
mit manufacturers, in the future, to 
discriminate against their channel of 
distribution by giving the chain store 
and mail order houses lower prices and 
other advantages not enjoyed by them. 

QueEsTIoN—If one type of outlet han- 
dles best sellers only, while another 
type of outlet, to give more complete 
consumer service, handles the slower- 
moving items as well, which renders 
the greatest service to the manufac- 
turer? 

ANnsweR—The outlet which carries 
the complete line is the more valuable 
to the manufacturer. However, a man- 
ufacturer should not expect the whole- 
saler or ‘retailer to carry in stock those 
sizes and styles in which the turnover 
is so small that it is unprofitable for 
them, in that it ties up their capital 
without giving them an adequate return 
on their investment. 


Question—Is it sound practice to . 


give the retailer of best sellers a price 
advantage over the retailer who also 
handles lines and items in lesser de- 
mand? 

Answer—No. The retailer who car- 
ries the more complete line gives the 
better service; therefore, why should 
he be penalized? 

QuEstTion—Would it be wise for the 
service merchant to reduce his stocks 
to include only the faster-moving items, 
such as are sold by the syndicates, and 
for the manufacturer to discontinue the 
production of the items of infrequent 
demand? 

ANSWER—It would be wise for the 
merchant to discontinue stocks in sizes 
and styles which are so slow moving 
that they are unprofitable. The manu- 
facturer, however, cannot discontinue 
the production of items of infrequent 
demand, if in the aggregate that de- 
mand makes the item profitable to the 
manufacturer. The retailer, even 
though he discontinues a slow-moving 
item from his stock, still has an advan- 
tage over the chain store and mail or- 
der house, as the retailer will order 
these items for his customer, whereas, 
in general, the chain store and mail 
order house will not do so. Not stock- 
ing very slow moving items is one way 
that the retailer can reduce his cost 
and invested capital without serious 
loss of sales. 

Question—If one type of retail out- 
let sells 25 per cent of a manufactur- 
er’s output while another type com- 
posed of a greater number of outlets 
accounts for 75 per cent, which, if 
either, is entitled to preferential prices? 

Answer—In theory, all types of re- 
tailers should receive equal prices, but 
custom in many instances has given 
one type of retailer lower prices than 
the other type of retailer. Heretofore, 
the 75 per cent by reason of their not 
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taking decisive action have permitted 
the 25 per cent to receive better prices. 
It therefore behooves the 75 per cent 
to take every action within the law to 
correct this condition. These 75 per 
cent, by allowing the 25 per cent to re- 
ceive better prices, are helping to cut 
their own throats. In many instances 
it is the profit that the manufacturer 
makes on the 75 per cent which en- 
ables him to sell the 25 per cent at 
lower prices. As an example, if a man- 
ufacturer plans to make 10 per cent 





A. S. GRONEMEIER 


Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
President, Indiana Assn. 
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net on his sales and gives a 5 per cent 
better price in one channel of distribu- 
tion than he accords to another channel 
of distribution, the manufacturer must 
obtain 15 per cent profit in the other 
channel of distribution on an equal 
quantity of goods in order to average 
10 per cent profit on all of his sales. 

What is more, the retailing channel 
consuming 75 per cent of a product 
gives the manufacturer the volume so 
that he can accord the 25 per cent 
channel the price advantage that this 
channel has at times enjoyed. If the 
75 per cent channel takes the more 
profitable business away from a manu- 
facturer, his production would be so 
reduced that his costs would prohibit, 
in most instances, the selling of the 25 
per cent channel at lower prices than 
the 75 per cent channel would have to 
pay. 

QuEsTION—Do you feel that the 
dealer who is buying the greater part 
of his merchandise in original pack- 
ages or in packages convenient for the 
jobber or maker to handle efficiently, 
who pays his bills promptly and is 
otherwise doing a good job in his place 
of distribution, should pay the same 
price as the dealer who is not doing 
these things? 

Answer—This is a matter of de- 
gree. In theory, as already stated, all 
types of retailers should receive equal 
prices. Some dealers give a line better 
representation than others and pay 
their bills more promptly than others, 
but in order for all dealers to compete, 
they should receive the same price. If 


a particular dealer’s credit is unsatis- 
factory, the service he is giving is 
poor, or his broken package orders are 
a large percentage of the whole, it is 
then a question for the supplier to de- 
cide whether or not the dealer’s account 
is desirable. If for credit or service 
reasons the dealer’s account is undesir- 
able, the supplier should either discon- 
tinue selling this dealer or charge the 
dealer a higher price to cover the credit 
risk or cost of doing business with him. 

Question—How is the competitive 
situation affected by the making of spe- 
cial brands to be in competition with 
the regular brands of the same manu- 
facturer? 

Answer—Provided the price is kept 
the same for special brands as com- 
pared with standard factory brands, 
the situation is not affected by the 
making of special brands. If, however, 
a manufacturer makes a special or 
standard factory brand of a cheaper 
quality for one channel of distribution, 
he should offer this same quality at the 
same price in all channels of distribu- 
tion, so that equal competitive relations 
will not be disturbed. 

Quest1on—Considering all the fac- 
tors involved, how much, if any, price 
differential is justified between branded 
and special branded goods of approxi- 
mately equal quality or utility? 

AnswerR—There should be no price 
differential, because in the majority of 
cases the difference in cost does not 
warrant a difference in price. When 
there is a price differential between 
special brands and standard factory 
brands it is only a question of time 
when the price on factory brands will 
be cut which merely destroys profit. 

Quest1ion—How sound is the long- 
time theory that increasing volume 
tends to reduce manufacturing and dis- 
tribution costs, and to lower prices to 
the consumer? 

Answer—Increased volume does re- 
duce manufacturing and distribution 
costs. In most cases this leads to lower 
prices to the consumer. 

Quest1on—Of course, there is noth- 
ing new in the quantity price idea, but 
do you believe that quantity should 
govern prices in all cases? 

ANSWER—Quantity should not gov- 
ern price in a specific channel of dis- 
tribution. Each channel of distribution 
has a more or less definite function to 
perform. Price differentials in com- 
peting channels of distribution or in 
the same channel of distribution pro- 
mote unfair competition and tend to 
create monopolies. 

QuEst1lon—On what basis, and in 
what ratios, should the differentials be 
fixed in respect to quantities? 

Answer—As I have already stated 
there should be no price differential 
based on quantity, because a channel 
of distribution should be compensated 
for the function it performs. 

QueEst10oN—Do you think it possible 
for the average manufacturer to es- 
tablish quantity price differentials and 
stick to them? 

ANnswer—If quantity price differen- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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J. V. GUILFOYLE 


Secretary, Southern Cali- 
fornia Assn., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


QuEsTIoN—The National Industrial 
Recovery Act provided for the adoption 
of “codes of fair competition.” From 
your knowledge of distribution prob- 
lems and of the relations between manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and _ retailers, 
will you give a workable detinition of 
“fair competition” ? 

Answer—It is probably impossible 
to give a workable definition of “Fair 
Competition.” Any business man who 
is fair himself (and that includes the 
majority of business men, because most 
of them are fair) would have a very 
good idea in his own mind of the mean- 
ing of the words “Fair Competition.” 
They mean competition which is “Fair” 
to the merchant himself, to his com- 
petitor, to the buyer and the seller, 
to the producer and the consumer. 

With this in mind let us see if we 
can make a definition. “Fair Com- 
petition” is that kind of business rivalry 
which preserves aggressiveness but pro- 
vides no undue or artificial advantage 
created by means of influence or con- 
nivance and which further provides 
equality of opportunity as a basis for 
reward of individual initiative. 

While this definition may not cover 
all phases of the subject I believe it 
is sufficiently broad to serve as a basis 
for this discussion. 


Question—Do you consider it pos- 
sible for the interests of all elements 
in distribution to be so harmonized that 
the broad definition and the implica- 
tions of “fair competition” will apply 
equally well and satisfactorily to every 
group? 

ANSwER—I believe it is possible for 
the interests of all elements in distri- 
bution to be harmonized under this 
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producers’ and distributors’ codes at Tues- 
day afternoon session. 
and retailers should refuse to handle goods 
of manufacturers who give unfair advan- 
tages to syndicates, etc. 


definition but I do not consider it prob- 
able that under present conditions they 
will be so harmonized. We are too 
lately out of an era of unrestrained 
competition and self-interest is too 
highly developed to make it an easy 
task to harmonize the interests of the 
common groups which enter into dis- 
tribution. The question asks if such 
a relationship is possible and I think the 
answer is “Yes.” 

QuestT1IonN—Does your study of the 
operation of the various codes of in- 
terest to the hardware trade develop the 
impression that their sponsors sought 
to promote equity and “fair competi- 
tion” throughout the distribution struc- 
ture, or that each group was primarily 
guided by considerations of self-inter- 
est? 

AnswerR—Almost without exception 
the various codes in which the hard- 
ware trade is interested, give the im- 
pression that their sponsors were 
primarily guided by considerations of 
self-interest. I would like to say that 
I sincerely believe that many of the 
men who worked on these codes were 
conscientiously trying to do a con- 
structive job and were trying to be 
fair to the interests of other groups 
outside of their own. Probably the 
fact that they were better acquainted 
with and closer to their own problems 
made them a little biased toward self- 
interest in working up the codes. We 
must remember that code construction 
was and is a new art and it was neces- 
sary to feel our way by trial and error. 


Question—Do the price and other 
restrictions attempted by agreements 
under actual or assumed authorization 
of codes promote or hamper distribu- 
tion processes and the freedom of com- 
petitors? 

ANSWER—It seems to me there is no 
doubt that the price set-ups and other 
restrictions attempted by agreements 
under the codes have hampered dis- 
tribution processes and the freedom of 
competitors. For that matter almost 
any restriction of any kind, good or 
bad, would hamper the freedom of 
competitors because absolute freedom 
of competition means unrestrained com- 
petition. 


Says wholesalers 





Cc. S. HARPER 


President, Harper & McIntire 
Co., Ottumwa, Iowa 


It is possible that too much regi- 
mentation has been attempted under 
actual or assumed authorization of the 
various codes. To take the Steel Code 
for example. (And I really think the 
Steel Code is a splendid piece of 
work.) The mistake was made of at- 
tempting to set similar rules of dis- 
tribution for many different classes of 
products varying from plates and bars 
to carpet tacks. This resulted in ham- 
pering distribution and in many cases 
made it impossible for a wholesaler to 
do anything whatever to help the re- 
tailer in meeting special cases of com- 
petitive prices. While we are on the 
subject of the Steel Code, it is proper 
to say that revised rules are now being 
made which will correct some of diffi- 
culties formerly encountered. The re- 
tail and wholesale hardware industry 
is to be congratulated on the success 
of its concerted efforts to have some 
of these changes made and we are all 
particularly pleased at the restoration 
of 2 per cent discount for cash in 10 
days on wire products. This is an 
illustration of the value of organized 
effort. 


Question—Is it “fair competition” 
for a manufacturer to insist upon such 
strict compliance with price schedules 
that neither he nor the wholesaler 
through whom he sells may aid a re- 
tailer in meeting a specific competitive 
situation? 

ANSWER—Such an insistence is cer- 
tainly not “fair competition.” Most 
of the implications of this question have 
been discussed in our answer to ques- 
tion No. 4. 


Quest1Ion—Which is more logical: 
For a manufacturer to determine his 
prices to wholesaler and retailer, and 
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the approximate retail selling price, or 
for the retailer to buy back from the 
price he must meet in competition? 

AnsweR—I believe it is very much 
more logical for a manufacturer to de- 
termine the approximate retail selling 
prices of his product and the price to 
wholesaler and retailer but the entire 
schedule of prices must be fair and 
these prices must be strictly main- 
tained. No special advantage in prices 
must be allowed to any particular class 
of buyers. The large chain, the mail 
order house, and the department store 
must be strictly held to prices which 
the independent retailer is obliged to 
pay under the manufacturer’s schedule. 
This is the logical way. 

When we consider buying back from 
“Competition” we must remember that 
we have had an undesirable experience 
with this system. It was as a result 
of this so-called free and unrestrained 
competition that we experienced the 
depths of the depression, witnessed the 
dark days of early 1933 with unem- 
ployment, closed factories and sweat 
shop wages. 


Question—With retail competition 
what it is, do you consider it sound 
policy for either manufacturers or 
wholesalers to seek to take from re- 
tailers direct buying and other long 
enjoyed privileges without which they 
can hardly hope to survive the stress of 
competition ? 

ANswerR—I do not consider such ac- 
tion to be sound policy and do not 
think there is any considerable senti- 
ment to that effect. I quote the follow- 
ing from Article VIII, section 1 of the 
General Wholesale Code now in effect. 
“Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to abridge the right of manu- 
facturers to sell direct to retailers or 
the right of retailers to buy direct from 
manufacturers.” 


Question—If it is sound policy that 
all retailers should sell at about the 
same prices, why should department 
and chain stores and mail order houses 
be allowed to buy at much lower prices 
than are available to the retail hard- 
ware trade? 


ANswEeR—There is no reason what- 
ever why department and chain stores 
and mail order houses should be al- 
lowed to buy at lower prices than are 
available to the retail hardware trade. 
The manufacturer who allows such a 
practice is guilty of demoralizing his 
industry. If this practice is allowed 
to become general it will result in the 
absolute elimination of hardware re- 
tailers and wholesalers. The policy is 
short-sighted in that the manufacturer 
may eventually find himself at the 
mercy of a few large buyers of his 
product. 

I speak from personal knowledge 
when I say that Iowa hardware whole- 
salers are constantly fighting these 
price differentials and I know that the 
National Wholesale Hardware Associa- 
tion is active along the same lines. It 
will be a tremendous fight to stamp out 
these practices which have thrived ‘dur- 
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ing depression and it will require a 
united front on the part of the entire 
hardware industry. 

Question—Is it “fair competition” 
for a manufacturer whose major dis- 
tribution is through retail hardware 
stores to give another type of retail 
outlet a price advantage of as much as 
50 per cent? 

ANSWER—Absolutely “No.” A man- 
ufacturer who follows such a_ policy 





HUGH F. McKNIGHT 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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will eliminate his hardware channels 
of distribution and will eventually 
eliminate himself. 


Question—As a matter of “fair 
on ” 
competition,” how should a manufac- 
turer dispose of his imperfect items, 
discontinued numbers and overstocks? 





be 


A. D. VANDERVOORT 


Lansing, Mich. 
N.R.H.A. Director 


ANswer—lIt seems to me that dis- 
continued numbers and_ overstocks 
should not present a very great prob- 
lem to the manufacturer. He himself 
has first notice of his intention to dis- 
continue a number or size and he has 
ample opportunity to dispose of such 
goods befcre announcing his improved 
product. Intelligent management will 
eliminate overstocks and the matter of 


overstocks should not be any more 
difficult for a manufacturer to handle 
than for a wholesaler. 

Regarding imperfect items. I be- 
lieve that if all such were plainly 
branded “seconds” it would not make 
any special difference to the hardware 
trade what disposition was made of 
them. The trouble we have had here- 
tofore has been that these imperfect 
items were not branded as such and 
were sold to unscrupulous dealers who 
offered them as first-class goods. 


Question—Is it “fair competition” 
for a manufacturer of goods long ad- 
vertised and sold by the retail hard- 
ware trade to make special packages 
of the same branded goods for syndi- 
cates to sell at lower prices, or to make 
special brand goods of equal quality 
for such outlets to sell at lower prices? 
If your answer is in the negative, how 
can distributors discourage such prac- 
tices? 

ANnswer—It is certainly not “fair 
competition” for a manufacturer of 
nationally known and advertised goods 
long sold through the retail hardware 
trade to make special packages of the 
same brand goods for syndicates to 
sell at lower prices or to make special 
brand goods for such outlets. 

I sincerely believe that distributors, 
both wholesale and retail, should re- 
fuse to buy the regular advertised 
brands in regular packages from such 
a manufacturer. And in carrying out 
this plan retailers should back up the 
wholesalers in spite of consumer de- 
mand for the same goods. Probably 
the drug trade has had more trouble 
with this practice on the part of man- 
ufacturers than we have had in the 
hardware trade and the drug trade has 
accomplished results by carrying such 
goods in small quantities out of sight 
and pushing other brands, the mak- 
ers of which are fair to the trade. It 
seems to me we shall have to pay a 
great deal of attention to this evil which 
is rapidly developing in the hardware 
ind&stry. 


Question—Do you think CCC and 
CWA business should have been han- 
dled by manufacturers, wholesalers or 
retailers, and why? 

Answer—I think that CCC and CWA 
business should have been handled en- 
tirely through retailers for the reason 
that the money was spent largely as a 
matter of local relief and such small 
profit as there was in this business 
should have gone to the local dealer. 
I do not know much about how such 
business was handled in other parts of 
the country, but so far as the whole- 
salers here in Iowa are concerned such 
business was left for the retailer to 
handle and considerable assistance was 
proffered by the wholesaler to the re- 
tailer. 


Question—Is it “fair competition” 
for code authorities to set price limita- 
tions which make it impossible for re- 
tailers to sell to industries, institutions 
and contractors? 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Question—What is your experience 
and observation as to whether operation 
under the code has helped or hampered 
the retail hardware trade? 

ANswpr—Some dealers in both small 
and large stores were of the opinion that 
code operations have hampered the re- 
tail hardware trade. The general opin- 
ion, however, is that they have been 
helped and that code operations have, 
generally speaking, helped perhaps 
more in the larger towns than in the 
smaller towns. 

Hardware dealers who were of the 
opinion that code operations have hamp- 
ered the retail hardware trade usually 
gave no information as to how it has 
been hampered. 

However, those who believe that code 
operations had assisted them gave the 
following reasons which are briefly sum- 
marized. Some of these answers apply. 
more strictly, to the large than the small 
towns but most of them apply to both. 

Code operations have helped in pro- 
moting more reasonable store hours; 
have given better uniform prices; and 
eliminated much price cutting. Further- 
more, code operations, in general, have 
helped the hardware business as well as 
all other businesses as it restored con- 
fidence of people. 


Question—Has there been an ade- 
quate supply of trained help to make 
the necessary additions to hardware 
store forces? Has untrained help im- 
paired the general efficiency or caused 
any unfavorable customer reaction? 

ANsSwER—In larger towns some com- 
plaint is made as to the adequate sup- 
ply of trained help. The general opin- 
ion, more particularly in smaller towns, 
is that there is a supply of help suf- 
ficiently trained for work in hardware 
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codes. 


Based on study among 100 merchants, Mr. 
Schantz finds opinions varied on sales in- 
crease relative to increased costs under 
Believes general price advances 
were expected but said, Tuesday after- 
noon, these have gone the limit or con- 
sumers will revolt and not buy. 


stores. The reason for differences in 
opinion may possibly lie in the mer- 
chant’s understanding of what is meant 
by “trained” help. Stores operating spe- 
cial departments such as plumbing say 
they are unable to get help and the help 
they do get is less efficient. Some deal- 
ers in larger towns have complained 
that trained help is more independent 
and less efficient as the men believe 
their jobs are protected by the code and 
they need not put as much energy in 
their work. 

The more efficient operators say that, 
while trained help is difficult to get they 
have brought in bright ambitious young 
men to whom they have given a quick 
course of training and, in consequence, 
have had no unfavorable comments from 
customers. One large dealer gave it as 
his opinion that, under the conditions 
of the past year, the public has been 
patient of a certain amount of inefh- 
ciency and has not complained as they 
might under other conditions. 

One dealer in a small town said that 
he had put on an extra man until towns 
of 2500 were released from the hour 
and wage provision. The farmers 
wanted to know what it was all about 
and did not see how it would help them. 


QuestTion—Have operating expense 
percentages been kept in line in the 
face of increased payrolls? 

ANSwER—The answer is, generally, 
“ves.” Increased volume has more than 
off-set the expense increase. To clarify, 
operating expenses have increased in 
dollars but reduced in percentage. 

On this point perhaps an actual com- 
parison from the annual hardware sur- 
vey will give a better answer. 

1931 1932 1933 
Salaries 16.30% 18.65% 16.19% 
Total Expense 30.30% 35.21% 31.35% 

Returns from a questionnaire sent 
1000 dealers by the hardware associa- 
tion, showed that, from June 1 before 
the passage of the Recovery Act, to Dec. 
31, the number of employees increased 
11.2 per cent, while payrolls increased 
13.8 per cent, indicating the better 
wages paid in hardware stores after pas- 
sage of the act. 

I should remark, in this connection, 
that, while we have had a reduction in 
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President, Michigan Assn. 
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percentage of expense and percentage 
of salaries, they are still out of line, 
from a profit standpoint. Most of us 
know that, if we pay out more than half 
our margin in salaries we will probably 
lose money. We have been living on our 
capital for several years and cannot con- 
tinue that process indefinitely. 


Question—Has the modernized store 
had any advantage over the older type 
in maintaining adequate service to cus- 
tomers without increasing expense per- 
centage? 

ANSwER—On this point I can merely 
express an opinion. Undoubtedly store 
display will bring in additional sales 
that could not have been had had the 
store not been modernized. This will 
result in increased sales without propor- 
tionately higher expense. 

On the other hand customers expect 
more alert and efficient service in a 
modernized store because of the general 
impression of better management. 

The question has nothing particularly 
to do with codes but my personal opin- 
ion is that a store will either modernize 
its display or quit doing business before 
long. 


Question—Have consumers made no- 
ticeable objection to higher prices oc- 
casioned by code operation? 

ANSWER — Dealers report varying 
ideas apparently based, to a consider- 
able extent, on personal opinion of the 
merchant in regard to NRA in general. 
A balanced analysis on this question is 
as follows: Most customers seem to ex- 
pect higher prices and raised compara- 
tively little objection until the last ad- 
vances went in this spring, the principal 
objections being raised by farmers be- 
catise they were forced to buy high 
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priced merchandise and had been get- 
ting low prices for farm produce. The 
other class from which most objections 
have been received is the poorly paid 
industrial worker. Other than these 
groups have taken advances without 
great complaint. 

My personal opinion is that the limit 
has about been reached and that stren- 
uous objection to higher prices will be 
made, more generally, by all groups. 
There seems to be a general feeling, on 
the part of consumers, that many ad- 
vances have been unfairly made. The 
complaint is growing against increase in 
prices, more particularly against such 
as building materials where attempt has 
been made to establish uniform prices. 
Objections by customers to higher 
prices will probably result in spending 
their money for articles for which they 
think they are getting better value. 


Question—Have sales benefits to 
hardware stores because of higher 
wages, general re-employment and in- 
creased consumer buying power offset 
the store’s disadvantages under code 
operation ? 

ANSWER — The question is pretty 
much the same as the first question you 
asked. In general, rural communities 
believe they have been adversely af- 
fected, not because of the operations of 
the Retail Code but because the farm- 
ers buying power has not increased 
sufficiently to pay the higher prices. The 
general opinion in medium sized towns 
and smaller industrial cities is that 
sales benefits have off-set any disadvan- 
tage a store may have under code oper- 
ations. One dealer replied that the store 
itself had been benefited but maintained 
that his plumbing and heating depart- 
ment had not benefited in proportion 
to disadvantages under code operations. 

The opinion of dealers in large cities 
was divided, one merchant giving the 
opinion that one man with $36 a week 
could buy things above necessities but 
not two men receiving $18 a week each. 

In general, summarizing opinions 
from all sizes of stores, sales benefits to 
hardware stores have more than offset 
disadvantages under code operations. 


(JUESTION—Has consumer income in- 
creased in ratio with price advances 
during the past year? 

ANSWER—The opinion is practically 
unanimous in both small, medium and 
large towns that consumer income has 
not kept pace with price advances dur- 
ing the past year. Recent increase in 
farm products in communities where 
drought did not prevail, is equalizing 
conditions to some extent but these 
prices are, obviously, due to smaller 
production because of conditions in 
other farming areas. 

In larger towns, merchants report a 
greater number of people working but 
hours are cut, weekly wages improved 
slightly if at all, leaving little over bare 
living expenses. One dealer remarked 
that prices have advanced too high and 
that neither retailers, wholesalers nor 
manufacturers can live off advances . . . 
they must sell goods. 
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Statistical information on this point is 
pretty much in line with the opinion ex- 
pressed by our dealers. From available 
figures, the general level of purchasing 
power had improved between 5 per cent 
and 10 per cent over the depression low. 
Increases in the selling price of mer- 
chandise have averaged higher. 


QuestioN—What is the general con- 
sumer reaction to NRA? Has there been 
any noticeable change since the be- 
ginning of the codes? 





HUGH C. ROSS 
Jackson, Tenn. 


N.R.H.A. Director 


ANSWER—In small towns the general 
consumer reaction is unfavorable, with 
farmers. particular objectors. Some 
dealers reported that consumers had 
first thought it was a benefit but have 
since changed their minds. In the me- 
dium-sized towns much dissatisfaction 
is reported, many consumers regarding 
the NRA as a joke. Some dealers be- 
lieve consumers have not been sufh- 
ciently informed and that the unfavor- 
able reaction may be due to misunder- 
standing. In larger towns consumer re- 
action is also generally unfavorable. In 
general it might be said that consumer 
reaction has grown steadily more un- 
favorable since inception of the code. 


Question—How has the retail trade 
been affected by price differentials set 
up by manufacturing groups under 
their codes? 

ANSweR—It is an almost unanimous 
opinion by dealers that the price differ- 
entials set up by manufacturing groups 
under their codes have been detrimental 
to the smaller retailer’s interest. Dealers 
say they are unable to buy in quanti- 
ties that will give them prices at which 
they can meet competition. One dealer 
says that the manufacturers have been 
giving the dealers “medicine that 
doesn’t taste very good.” The general 
opinion is that the small merchant is 
penalized but that large buyers have 
been unduly favored. Mention is fre- 
quently made of lines that could for- 
merly be bought competitively but 
which now are difficult to buy in order 
to meet competition, such as rope, gar- 
den hose, lawn mowers, screen cloth, 
fence, implements. 


The steel code is particularly objected 
to by dealers who are not ready to ac- 
cept the reason so frequently given 
them, that syndicates contracted for 
large purchases immediately before 
NRA went into effect. They believe they 
are being double crossed by many large 
fence, wire and nail manufacturers 
among others. 

Some dealers believe, in lines such as 
building supplies, and building mate- 
rials where price fixing is in effect, that 
they have been able to get a fair profit 
on these lines. Cement, for example, 
which formerly sold practically at cost, 
now gives a profit. 

Dealers are, generally speaking, look- 
ing for a break in some of the manufac- 
turers’ codes and consequently lower 
prices and elimination of price differ- 
entials adverse to the smaller retailer. 


Question—In what measure does 
quantity justify a preferential price? 

ANSWER—This is a difficult question 
to answer and would be easier to an- 
swer if the various units of hardware in- 
dustry had more rigid divisions of their 
function. The difficulty is caused by the 
wholesaler selling the large consumer 
such as factories, municipalities and 
other large buyers. If the wholesaler 
sold only for resale, it might be possible 
to establish more rigid price control 
with a comparatively little variation for 
quantity. 

The large dealer, who contacts indus- 
trial trade feels he must get the same 
price as the wholesaler as he competes 
directly with him. If he does get the 
same price, competition is intensified 
for the small dealer who must buy from 
the wholesaler and compete with the 
large retail store. 

Unless some radical changes are 
made in hardware distribution with 
rigid regulations of classes of customers 
to be solicited by manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers | can come to no 
other conclusion, from the analysis 
which we have made, then that prices 
must be based in very considerable part 
upon quantity purchase rather than 
upon’ the classification of the buyer. 

Every retailer in this room would 
give a better price to his customer when 
large quantities are purchased and such 
dealers as have evidently given thought 
to this question believe the same prin- 
ciple should be used by those who sell 
the retailer or his source of supply. 

Much objection is made by many 
buyers that price differentials have been 
established on quantities so large that 
the only way the average retailer could 
profit by the differentials is to disregard 
his present sources of supply and pur- 
chase collectively. 

Present differentials are believed by 
dealers to be giving unfair advantage 
to the largest buyers and they believe 
these differentials were established par- 
ticularly to benefit syndicates. 

It seems probable to me that much of 
the complaint against preferential 
prices is due to the fact that dealers 
know more about inside prices which 
have been given syndicates and other 
large buyers. Similar or even greater 
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differentials have been made formerly 
without knowledge of the retailer. The 
more thoughtful of our members velieve 
that prices should be established on 
quantities but that such prices and 
such differentials should be published 
and known to all within the industry. In 
this way, if differentials are very far 
wrong they are likely to be corrected. 
If I may offer a suggestion, I believe 
the retailer and the wholesaler should 
be consulted by manufacturers in estab- 
lishing price differentials. It is a job in 
which we should all take part. 


Question—Can manufacturers give 
preferential prices to any group with- 
out discriminating against their other 
trade? 

ANswerR—The answer to this question 
is, of course, “no.” By that I mean that 
the outlets purchasing the major portion 
of the manufacturers’ products should 
not be called on to pay part of the cost 
of merchandise purchased by syndi- 
cates or other larger buyers, as is often 
the case where special large orders are 
placed by syndicates with manufac- 
turers who assume their regular over- 
head is carried by sales to their regular 
customers . . . hence very little need 
be charged against special order by 
syndicates. 

Only recently have we found out to 
what an extent this practice has been 
going on. The special prices offered 
Sears-Roebuck & Company by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company is only 
one of many similar cases. It seems ob- 
vious that regular channels of distribu- 
tion have paid a penalty for being regu- 
lar. 


Question—How can hardware retail- 
ers meet the lower price arguments of 
chain stores and mail order houses? 

ANSWER—The general opinion is that 
hardware retailers, under present con- 
ditions, are not able to meet prices on 
a great portion of the lines which they 
sell. Some dealers say they are meeting 
the arguments by talking quality and 
service, by being good salesmen, by 
knowing merchandise, by keeping 
posted on mail order prices of mer- 
chandise, by display and general alert- 
ness. 

The consensus of opinion is that cus- 
tomers will not pay the independent 
store more than they can buy from other 
sources and that, in some way, the price 
must be met. Here, again, we find the 
steel code being severely criticized. One 
dealer says, “Give the steel manufac- 
turers hell.” 

A very considerable number of deal- 
ers most of whom are not now engaged 
in group buying, believe that group buy- 
ing is the solution. Unless the extreme 
discounts, now given syndicates, are 
eliminated, it seems probable that there 
will be an increase in group buying. 

Most dealers believe that, as yet, re- 
lief can be secured through the whole- 
salers if the wholesalers will work en- 
ergetically to place the retailer in a 
competitive situation. 

My opinion, gathered from contact 
with a large number of retailers on this 
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point is, that the wholesaler is faced 
with the supreme challenge of his 
career and that the drive the wholesaler 
has been making with manufacturers for 
larger margin should be changed to a 
drive for better prices for the dealer 
and lower expense in his own opera- 
tions. Likewise the retailer, to assist in 
lower expense for the wholesaler, 
should not insist on broken packages 
and special service. We can win the 
fight if we stick together. 


Question—Has code operation eased 





HOBART M. THOMAS 
Creston, Iowa 


N.R.H.A. Director 


or intensified competition for the hard- 
ware retailer? 

Answer—About one-third of the deal- 
ers whom I have contacted say it has 
intensified competition, about one-third 
say it has eased competition, the others 
say it has made no difference. 

In this case I feel somewhat privi- 
leged to express a personal opinion to 
the effect that code operation has eased 
competition in that it has eliminated 
much of the worst phases of cut-price 
advertising and unfair claims. Also it 
has raised the salaries paid employees 
of our most bitter competitors much 
more than it has’ hardware retailers 
who, previous to NRA, gave fair com- 
pensation to employees. 


Question—How have open-price pro- 
visions in manufacturers’ codes, and 
agreements thereunder, affected the re- 
tail hardware trade in raising prices 
and disturbing long-time buying con- 
nections? 

ANSWER—The average smaller dealer 
is either not affected by these open-price 
provisions or does not know that they 
had an effect. Generally speaking, it is 
probably the larger retailer whose di- 
rect buying connections have been inter- 
fered with by open-price provisions. 

A common complaint alleged by 
many larger dealers is that they no 
longer get the long datings formerly 
given. Some give it as their opinion that 
clauses in the manufacturers’ codes have 
affected terms more than prices. 

Complaint is registered against a 
large number of lines. For example, on 
sporting goods the discount has been re- 


duced from 50 per cent to 40 per cent 
and 10 per cent to large retailers. Dis- 
counts on guns and ammunition to 
larger retailers have been much re- 
duced. Ladders, one dealer reported, 
are now subject to a discount of 40 per 
cent, whereas 50 per cent was formerly 
enjoyed. 

Radical changes have been made in 
the quantity differentials. This is par- 
ticularly true in electrical merchandise 
and wheel goods. In the latter line, for 
example, it is necessary to buy 100 
boys’ steel wagons to get the better dis- 
count, whereas formerly on a sort-up 
order such quantities were not required. 
Small steel wagons must be bought in 
gross lots, rivet spoke velocipedes, 100 
at a time, etc. 

Conservative opinion of informed 
dealers, with a fair but not large vol- 
ume, is expressed by one of them in 
the following words, “I believe open- 
price provisions have resulted in more 
benefit than most hardware men re- 
alize yet. If the secret rebates and spe- 
cial concessions of large buyers had 
been placed in the open and all put on 
an equal basis in quantity buying, this 
will be a benefit to all, even to the man- 
ufacturer who perhaps has been forced 
into a destructive policy against his own 
will.” 

My own opinion is very much along 
the line expressed in that quotation. 


Question—How have the trade prac- 
tice sections of the retail code helped 
or hampered the retail hardware trade? 
Give illustrations. 

AnswerR—I have had considerable 
difficulty in getting specific information 
on this point. Most of the dealers reply 
that it has not made any noticeable dif- 
ference. However, it is apparent that 
the more thoughtful dealers who are 
better acquainted with the trade prac- 
tice provisions believe that it has elimi- 
nated much unfair advertising and 
sales claims but has been hampered 
somewhat because the fair trade provi- 
sions have not had 100 per cent ad- 
herence. One dealer remarked that it 
had helped the sale of paint, particu- 
larly, by requiring truthful advertising. 

One dealer, referring not only to the 
trade practice section of the retail code 
but of the wholesale code as well, says 
that retailers are not now trying to job, 
jobbers are not now trying to retail and 
that he has secured considerable busi- 
ness which formerly was supplied by 
the purchasing department of factories 
to his customers through wholesale con- 
nections. 


Question—Has the exemption of 
dealers with five or fewer employees in 
towns of 2500 and less had any se- 
rious competitive effect upon other deal- 
ers who are required to conform to 
all provisions of the retail code? 


ANsSweR—Naturally the small town 
dealers’ opinion is that their exemption 
has had no serious competitive effect 
on dealers in larger towns. I had ex- 
pected to find the opinion among deal- 
ers in “code” towns that the exemption 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Ascending Price Curve 


Questions By 





JOHN B. FOLEY 
Secty.-Manager 
New York State 


Assn., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Question — Describe the general 
course of hardware prices since the 
passage of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, and more particularly since 
approval of manufacturers’ codes. 


Answer—General trend of hardware 
prices has been upward since June 16, 
1933. The movement has been in one 
direction, except where a downward 
adjustment was made for a temporary 
period. Most lowered prices have re- 
acted shortly to higher levels. Right 
at this time, it seems that we are in a 
period of reaction and recession. 


Hardware prices generally were slow 
to start upward. Many jobbers with- 
held advances until it was certain there 
would be no reaction of consequential 
nature. In many other major lines of 
commodities, such as dry goods, textile 
products, furniture, foodstuffs and 
clothing, sharp price advances occurred 
almost concurrently with the passage 
of NIRA. Many factories anticipated 
the President’s blanket agreement and 
“jumped the gun.” 


Hardware prices reacted more slowly, 
but nevertheless surely, and with the 
signature of the President on many of 
the manufacturers’ codes, we now find 
prices of an average of 25 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 


In order to support a statement of 
percentage of advance in hardware 
prices, I made a test comparison of 31 
times, picked at random from invoices 
during January and February, 1933. 
The results are interesting. 
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Mr. Campbell tells Wednesday morning 
session general trend of hardware prices 
has been upward since June 16, 1933, and 
cites 31 typical examples of advances from 
10% to 40% in that period. Considers 
many advances entirely unjustified. 


The list follows: 







Per 

Cent 
Price, Price, of In- 
Item Unit 1933 1934 crease 
Manure fork. .. dz 11.00 12.50 13.6 
Ax stone. -. dz -50 -50 none 
Oil can.. .. dz 5.00 6.00 20.0 
Bike tire. . 1.10 1.50 36.4 
Fuse plug.. os © 2.10 2.55 21.4 
Baby swing. . dz 5.25 5.75 9.0 


Milk straine: .. dz 2.00 2.00 none 
a 3.50 4.00 14.5 
. dz 6.25 6.25 none 


Wire brush........ dz 90 «=«1.10 22.2 


Strap hinges....... dz 1.60 2.10 25.0 
Be MEcaccecces dz 2.20 3.65 66.0 
Cross cut saw 

CWOOTG)  occcscee ea 1.05 1.45 33.3 
a ea 1.00 1.35 35.0 
Roller skates...... pr -98 1.10 12.2 
2 Pre gr 21.00 25.00 19.0 
ee ea 22.85 22.85 none 
Calf weaner....... dz 3.00 3.00 none 
Swivel snap....... gr 12.00 18.85 14.6 
Miner belt......... ea 50 60 20.0 
Cultivator ........ dz 6.50 7.50 15.4 
dl eee dz 80 98 22.5 
Copper t-kettle.... dz 12.00 15.90 32.5 
Wash board....... dz 4.50 5.25 16.7 
Solder (50-30)..... Ib 20%  .57% 85.0 
Tie out chain...... dz 4.00 5.75 
Sarre dz 11.7 15.25 29.2 
Ax hanGls, 2.600002 dz 13.10 18.10 38.2 
re er 4.50 5.00 =11.1 
Seine twine........ Ib 26 40 53.9 


Clothesline wire.... dz 3.35 4.20 25.3 


An analysis of the comparison indi- 
cates the following: 


16 per cent no advance. 

3 per cent snowed an advance under 10 
per cent. 

showed an advance from 10 
to 15 per cent. 

10 per cent showed an advance from 15 
to 20 per cent. 

16 per cent showed an advance from 20 
to 25 per cent. 

10 per cent showed an advance from 25 
to 30 per cent. 

16 per cent showed an advance from 30 
to 40 per cent. 

13 per cent showed an advance from over 
40 per cent. 


The average advance in price (Janu- 
ary, 1933, compared with June, 1934), 
including the five items which showed 
no advance, is 23.75 per cent, which I 
believe is a fair indication of the gen- 
eral trend. 
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Question—Assuming that the de- 
pression had reduced many prices to 
dangerously low levels and conceding 
that manufacturers should adjust their 
prices to cover increased costs under 
NRA operation, do you believe the ex- 
tent of all price advances has been 
justified ? 

Answer—There is serious doubt in 
the minds of most expert observers 
that prices during the past 12 months, 
have increased only to the extent of 
additional production costs occasioned 


by the operation of NIRA. While 
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MAURICE CAMPBELL 
Benton, IIl. 


prime costs, as well as overhead costs, 
have been increased, nevertheless, many 
advances became effective even before 
NRA developed into a function organ- 
ization. 

Many manufacturers attempted to go 
instantly from the “red” into the 
“black,” by effecting price advances ap- 
parently too sharp and entirely unjusti- 
fied, because their costs were based on 
pre-NRA elements. Many attempted to 
justify these advances by leading the 
public to believe that they were forced 
to increase the pay of their employees, 
when as a matter of fact these rep- 
resentations were, in most part, im- 
aginary. 

Mary manufacturers met with suc- 
cess in their venture into higher prices, 
as much speculative buying has been 
done during the past year. Many re- 
tailers have discarded their better judg- 
ment in favor of uneconomic buying to 
the later regret and discomfort of both 
manufacturer and retailer. 

It is deplorable that so many manu- 
facturers have seen fit to effect un- 
justifiable price advances. 

Question—What has been the ap- 
parent effect of attempts at price regu- 
lation under the different types of 
codes? 

ANSwER—Price relationships unques- 
tionably have been affected by either 
specific code regulations or the func- 
tioning of machinery established by 
code authorities. 

Effects are brought out clearly when 
we segregate codes into three broad 
classifications: First, codes under which 
materials are sold without price fixing; 
second, codes where open price pro- 
visions are practiced; third, codes that 
stipulate outright price fixing. 
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According to an editorial published 
in “Steel,” prices at the end of 1933 
under codes without price fixing pro- 
visions averaged 17.3 per cent under 
1926 and 6.9 per cent below 1929. 

Where outright price fixing was 
specified, quotations averaged 1.4 per 
cent below 1926 and 3.2 per cent above 
1929. 

Under codes with open price agree- 
ments, there had been a rise to a level 
which was 11.2 per cent over 1926 and 
23.5 per cent above 1929. 

Trends since the first of the year 
would indicate that this spread between 
prices has increased somewhat. It 
would appear that open price agree- 
ments have brought quotations for 
goods under their regulation to a point 
definitely out of line with other prices 
and substantially above the recovery 
objective of the 1926 average. 

Regarding price fixing, I quote from 
Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, a well known 
economist: 

“The whole subject of price fixing 
by artificial means is open to serious 
question, not only as to its value but 
also as to its practicability. We have 
heard much during the past two or 
three years of the comprehensive ex- 
periment in price fixing carried on un- 
der the supervision of the Government 
in Sweden since 1931. Probably no 
experiment in price control in modern 
times has been so carefully planned 
and so thoroughly carried into effect 
as this one. A recent statement from 
the Swedish Bank of Commerce en- 
titled ‘The Inadequacy of Price Sta- 
bilization’ is illuminating. The state- 
ment concludes, in part as follows: 
‘The science of economics is still far 
from having found a solution to (the 
problem of stabilizing the price level.) 
The course of events has shown that 
the difficulties are greater than people 
who believed in simple formulae for 
price stabilization ever foresaw.’ 

“Our experience with price fixing un- 
der the NRA codes is yielding ample 
evidence upon the point that we still 
have much to learn concerning this 
subject. If there must be price fixing 
let it be undertaken by degrees, step 
by step and in all reason rather than 
by reaching out for everything all at 
once. In my opinion, it would have 
been far better for all concerned if 
the price fixing provisions in industrial 
codes had taken a more modest form 
such, for example, as that incorporated 
in the retail code which prohibits sales 
below the cost of the goods to the re- 
tailer plus a modest percentage sufh- 
cient to cover labor expenses. Goods 
purchased by the retailer are to the re- 
tailer what raw materials are to the 
manufacturer. If price fixing in the 
industrial codes had been set to cover 
the cost of raw materials and of labor 
charges there might have been some 
social excuse if not complete justifica- 
tion for the policy. As it is, under the 
forms proposed in most codes we are 
entering a period of opposition, of 
bootlegging and of conflict with no end 
in sight. 

“There is another point concerning 
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these provisions that should seriously 
concern us all. The attempt on the part 
of private business through the codes, 
that is, with the help of the government 
to secure and assure themselves not 
only of the return of all of their ex- 
penses, but also of a net profit as well, 
goes far beyond safe bounds of social 
policy. Net profit has always been con- 
sidered as a surplus above all costs of 
operation resulting from superior skill, 
management ability or other special ad- 
vantages. Under no circumstances or 
condition is any private business en- 
titled to an assurance of a net profit. 
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Me: 
VEACH C. REDD 
Cythiana, Ky. 
N.R.H.A. Director 


To seek net profit through social or 
political channels is to court certain 
public supervision and probably con- 
trol. 

“Industrial self-government, so much 
discussed since the NRA came into 
existence, is a delusive term. It is un- 
thinkable that society will permit any 
group or industry to determine prices 
and market control for itself, at the 
expense of the public and without pub- 
lic supervision. Indeed it would be 
fatal to business itself to have its in- 
dustries and tradeé left free to set their 
prices and marketing conditions with- 
out restriction. Persistence in price 
fixing policies is certain to lead to gov- 
ernment participation in industry. For 
the time being our code makers and 
the communists are in perfect step and 
accord. Are American business men, 
so eagerly bent on provisions for con- 
trol, ready and prepared for the next 
step?” 

In conclusion, the interests of public 
policy as well as of private business re- 
quire that we keep our minds open. 
We must be ready to experiment, but 
we must also be ready to change if at 
any time we find we are moving in the 
wrong direction. It is hoped that the 
artifice of the NRA codes may be used 
by American business with wisdom and 
discretion so that their benefits may be 
substantial and lasting. 


Quest1on—How does the rise in quo- 
tations for manufactured goods com- 
pare with advances in consumer buy- 
ing power? 


ANSWER—There are many somewhat 
conflicting reports concerning con- 
sumers’ income and national purchas- 
ing power. Farmers’ cash income is 
reported to be 40 per cent over that of 
a year ago. Per capita factory work- 
ers’ earnings are 45 per cent over the 
low of 1933, according to one govern- 
ment bureau. 

However, these two groups represent 
only about 25 per cent of the nation’s 
workers, and I doubt that the above 
figures are substantially correct. My 
personal experience has been to the 
contrary, even though certain bureaus 
in Washington are attempting to paint 
a rosy picture in this quarter. 

Assuming, however, that the figures 
are reasonably proper, a great group, 
not included in the two mentioned 
classes, have enjoyed very little if any 
increased income. 

Recently, in a discussion group held 
in the Wharton Institute of Business. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, a well-known economist, who is 
probably the outstanding marketing ex- 
pert of the country, made the state- 
ment: “There are differences of opin- 
ions as to the relative trends of 
consumer purchasing power and prices 
of consumers’ goods. Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, in a recent address, boldly 
and dramatically asserted that purchas- 
ing power had increased more than 
prices. Statistics gathered by other or- 
ganizations indicate with equal force, 
if not so dramatically, that actual per 
capita purchasing power for those em- 
ployed has not increased at all. The 
facts probably are that there has been 
a general increase in purchasing power 
due to increased employment, but that 
individual purchasing power has shown 
but slight gains. As a consequence, it 
may be presumed that individual con- 
sumers’ purchases are likely to prove 
disappointing in the face of rising 
prices, at least until purchasing power 
has caught up with the price trend. It 
appears that the code makers in their 
anxiety to fix prices have completely 
overlooked the consumer’s reaction 
toward these prices.” 

It is the emphatic opinion of most 
people in various walks of life that 
prices have substantially outstripped 
the consumer’s effective demand, and 
ability to buy. 


QuesTIOnN—What change has oc- 
curred in prices for farmers’ products, 
and upon the basis of long-term rela- 
tionships what is their present “ex- 
change value” in terms of manufac- 
tured goods which farmers buy? 

ANswer—I am informed that the in- 
dex of the United States Department 
of Agriculture shows that from Feb- 
ruary, 1933, to the present prices re- 
ceived by farmers for the commodities 
they sell advanced from 49 per cent 
of the 1910-1914 average to about 70 
per cent, which is a gain of 55 per 
cent. 

The advance in retail prices for such 
things as the farmer uses in his living 
and in his production processes has 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Coordinated effort would induce manufac- 


Answers By 


turers to discontinue unfair price discrimi- 





G. H. SHEELY 


Managing Director 
Indiana Assn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


QuEstion—State briefly the primary 
problems which ‘tthe hardware retailer 
must solve if his business is to progress. 

ANswerR—In discussing this subject, 
we will discuss it as of the beginning of 
any individual enterprise. If, in the 
course of that business, one finds that 
he is failing in any of these points, then 
he should make the necessary correc- 
tions as soon as possible to bring his 
organization up to par. Some very vital 
problems one must meet are: 

(1) Consider need for such business 
in the community. To enter a commu- 
nity that is being well served by con- 
cerns that are catering to the same 
class of trade you expect to, would put 
you at a handicap hard to overcome. 
Such could be overcome but there are 
too many communities that are not 
being properly served to select one 
that is. 

(2) Decision as to class of trade to 
appeal to, whether to farmer, city folks, 
industrial workers, etc. 

(3) Proper location. Much depends 
upon this. A distance of one or two 
blocks in most towns of average size 
will make a lot of difference as to the 
amount of trade, as well as the class 
of trade, that it is possible for one to 
draw. Hardware dealers generally have 
not paid enough attention to the loca- 
tion of their store. 

_ (4) Proper arrangement for financ- 
ing. 

(5) Selection of personnel, with the 
type of trade you expect to appeal to, 
in mind. As most of the contact of the 
store with its customers is through the 
clerks and delivery man, it is very im- 
portant that these be of the type who 
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ing session. 


nation, Mr. Sherrod tells Wednesday morn- 
Sees need for better retail 
merchandising, more sales efforts, greater 
stock assortments, more modern store ar- 
rangement and more intense study of com- 
petitive situation. 


will cooperate with you and reflect your 
ideas in their dealing with the public. 


(6) Proper store arrangement and 
display, including window display. This 
is a problem that is always with us, 
and needs constant attention. We need 
store arrangements that will result in 
sales—not necessarily beautiful ones. 
The most beautiful hardware store I 
ever saw was a failure and in two or 
three years was forced out of business. 
We learn that certain merchandise will 
not sell in one part of the store, but 
will in another. This is another in- 
stance in which hardware dealers gen- 
erally have not progressed as_ they 
should. 

(7) Establish well defined store poli- 
cies, as to: 

a. Credits and collections. 

b. Adjustments. 

c. Services. 

d. Type and character of advertis- 
ing. 

(8) Be able to detect and to correct 
any error made in any of above, and 
this requires constant study and appli- 
cation. 


QuEstion—Which of these problems 
are caused by external circumstances 
and which by conditions within himself 
or his establishment? 

ANsweR—Those caused by external 
circumstances would be: Need for such 
business in the community, and location. 
Conditions within himself or establish- 
ment would be all of the others dis- 
cussed. 


Question—Which of these problems 
do you consider the most important? 

ANSwerR—We cannot put a finger on 
any one as the important one. One 
may be lacking in any of these, and still 
succeed to a certain degree, but the 
extent to which he is proficient in all 
will determine the degree of success 
attained. 


Question—As to hardware stores in 
general, give your impression of the 
need for (a) more aggressive selling, 
(b) more outside selling, (c) more per- 
sonal contact with customers, (d)_bet- 
ter service on service merchandise, (e) 





PAUL SHERROD 
President Texas Assn. 
Lubbock, Texas 


more complete and larger stocks, and 
(f) better trained employees. 

ANSWER—More aggressive _ selling. 
Of course, selling in sufficient quantities 
is the important thing in any business, 
and no matter what other accomplish- 
ments of a concern, without this it 
would be a failure. The average store 
loses as much potential sales as it really 
makes. By a proper analysis of our 
store and our trade, there is hardly any 
limit to the amount of increase in sales 
by aggressive selling. This does not 
mean to use high pressure methods, 
but would include: 

a. Proper display, as was discussed 
in question No. 1. 

b. Suggestions. Although this would 
include such suggestions as kindred 
items, such as a file if a customer has 
bought a hoe. But there are many other 
ways of making suggestions that will 
prove to be even more effective. If a 
customer is decidedly in a hurry, you 
can’t do much but wrap his package, 
give him his change and thank him, but 
in most cases this is not necessarily so. 
If you have waited on a farmer for 
some small items, engage him in con- 
versation to the extent as to find out if 
he is in need of some implements, or 
harness, if these be in season. Offer 
to show him some features on these 
items and continue to demonstrate them 
as long as you can hold his attention— 
or a sale is made. The same would be 
true of radios, lawn mowers, or any- 
thing in season. 

c. Treat the customers you have in 
such manner they will give you all 
their hardware business. A hardware 
dealer in a larger city recently told me 
that a department store near him would 
sell 20 gas ranges to his one, and at a 
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price $20.00 each higher than his price. 
Why is this? Well, I did not stop to 
analyze this, but I have an idea that 
aggressive selling would have greatly 
reduced the odds. 

(More outside selling.) All hard- 
ware stores who are doing a real job of 
merchandising resort to outside sell- 
ing. We could follow the example of 
the auto salesman in this respect who 
resorts almost entirely to outside sell- 
ing, rather than to follow the variety 
and chain stores. We might find that 
the extent to which we will resort to 
outside selling will determine the extent 
to which we will rate above the average 
store. 

(More personal contact with cus- 
tomers.) This is one of the advantages 
of the independent over the chain store, 
and we should capitalize on it to a 
greater extent than we do. Learn cus- 
tomers by name as much as possible. 
They like to be recognized in this man- 
ner. Cultivate friendships—not that 
friendship is to be put on a commercial 
basis, but friendliness pays. 

(Better service on service merchan- 
dise.) To emphasize the importance 
of service, I would like to give the 
results of a survey made in a Southern 
city a few years ago, in which the 
question was asked: “Why do you trade 
with a certain concern, rather than with 
some one else?” and the following 
answers were given: 

37 per cent answered—Accommo- 
dating service 

22 per cent answered—Quality of 
goods 

20 per cent answered—Price 

13 per cent answered—Reliability 

6 per cent gave miscellaneous an- 
swers 

A hardware store is primarily a ser- 
vice store, and should be able to get 
about all the business on service mer- 
chandise, and then meet the department 
store, chain and variety stores on their 
own ground if the same merchandise 1s 
handled. 

(More complete and larger stocks.) 
I don’t think the average hardware store 
so much needs a larger stock, but they 
are woefully lacking in having as com- 
plete stock as they should to meet the 
needs of their customers. I had occa- 
sion recently to close out a bankrupt 
stock of hardware and I was wonder- 
fully impressed by the completeness of 
the stock, although it was not a very 
large one. This man did not fail be- 
cause of a lack of a complete stock, but 
I am inclined to think his was an ex- 
ception, rather than the rule, but it does 
go to show that a complete stock can be 
had on a nominal investment. 

(Better trained employees.) Here we 
are all lacking miserably. Hardware 
clerks usually are of better intelligence 
than average clerks, and it is neces- 
sary for them to have a knowledge of 
more items, but they do not get the 
proper training they should. Have you 
noticed how well trained are the filling 
station employees of a major oil com- 
pany? They have their service super- 
visor make regular and frequent visits 
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to their stations to give instructions on 
the proper service to be rendered to 
their customers. Chain stores also rec- 
ognize the importance of training em- 
ployees, and I am strong for the idea 
of accepting the experience of others, 
where they have found it profitable for 
them. 





W. B. ALLEN 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Retiring Member of 
Advisory Committee 


Question—Are retail hardware 
stocks well adjusted to the needs of 
their customers so that there is a mini- 
mum of idle investment? Or, do they 
commonly include many items of such 
inactive demand that they might well 
be discarded? 

Answer—It is the rule, with few 
exceptions, that all hardware stores 
carry entirely too large load of inactive 
stock. If we have overbought on any 
item, or have made a mistake and 
bought something that will not move 
readily, the best thing we can do is to 
admit our error, and move the goods 
out at whatever price it will take to get 
it off our shelves, and release what capi- 
tal we might realize out of it, and the 
space it will occupy, for more profitable 
merchandise. Some of the chains will 
not permit any item to be inventoried 
the second time. The manager knows 
this and he will see to it that it does 
not imply that we should follow the 
slogan “If it’s hardware, we have it.” 
Nor does it mean that we should stock 
every item that we have a call for. Al- 
though it is more than a hundred miles 
in any direction to any timber from my 
store, I have sold two or three cross-cut 
saws, but the demand would not justify 
me in stocking them. Then, too, de- 
mands for certain items are constantly 
changing. When building was very 
active, there was a big demand for car- 
penters’ tools, plasterers’ tools, etc., 
but the sale in these lines just now 
would not justify a big investment. 
The same might have been true in re- 
gard to electric ranges and electric table 
stoves before cheap natural gas was 
supplied. And so on with numerous 
items. The general idea that a hard- 
ware stock is all good staple goods, and 
if not sold today or tomorrow will con- 


tinue to be staple, is altogether a mis- 
taken idea. It is our job to watch the 
demand, and supply the goods for which 
there is a demand, and close out as 
quickly as possible all others. 


Question—How far can hardware 
stores follow the example of syndicate 
stores in concentrating upon best sell- 
ers and fast-moving lines, almost to the 
exclusion of anything else? 

ANSWER—We can’t follow their ex- 
ample all the way, but we can learn a 
lot from them. We should be open 
minded and ready to learn from any 
source at our demand. If we should 
follow them all the way, then we would 
be only as a chain, except lacking in 
any of the advantages that they pos- 
sess; but I do not think it worth while 
to advise not to go too far along this 
line, for there seems to be no danger 
of so doing, but I think we should urge 
an even greater compliance with their 
example in this respect. 


Question—Is it better to buy in 
small amounts for rapid turnover and 
to have stocks that are always fresh, or 
in larger amounts for the sake of quan- 
tity discounts? 

ANSWER—I cannot answer this ques- 
tion with a yes, or no—circumstances 
would alter cases. If one is operating 
on a limited capital, I would say always 
to buy in small amounts. For larger 
stores and those with ample capital, to 
buy in larger quantities only if their 
usual trade will require such. I don’t 
believe that under any curcumstances a 
store would be justified in buying in 
quantities that would meet their antici- 
pated demands for a period of 8, 10 or 
12 months. 


Question—Could the hardware re- 
tailer meet his competition if his mer- 
chandise costs were not more than 10 
per cent above the cost of similar 
goods to the syndicates? 

ANSWER—I have no information as 
to the overhead expense of syndicates, 
but I am of the opinion that if retail- 
ers’ cost was within 10 per cent of cost 
to syndicates that they could meet this 
competition in a satisfactory manner. 


Question—If hardware retailers, 
who distribute the major fraction of 
manufacturers’ output, would coordi- 
nate their efforts and insist upon their 
rights, could manufacturers responsible 
for price discriminations be induced to 
discontinue their unfair policies? 

ANSWER—Yes, emphatically. The 
greatest trouble is in getting them to 
coordinate their efforts. The only me- 
dium through which this could be ac- 
complished is through the associations. 
Much has been accomplished to this 
end, but the desired results are far in 
the future. 

If you will pardon me for a personal 
reference, I will give you an experience 
we had with a certain manufacturer 
who is attempting to market a com- 
paratively new product, and we were 
pioneering the sale of it in our locality. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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PHILLIP R. JACOBSON 


Secretary, Iowa Assn. 
Mason City, Iowa 


Question—What have been, and now 
are, consumers’ reactions as to NRA 
and the Blue Eagle and Code Eagles, 
and all they imply? 

ANSWER—When codes were first in- 
troduced, customers felt that they would 
be enforced to the letter. Promises were 
made by General Johnson to punish se- 
verely any business or organization 
which did not loyally support code 
rules. As a result of the number of 
codes, very little has been done to en- 
force them in the various sections of 
the country. Practically no publicity 
has been given to specific violations. [ 
believe that the policy now is a rather 
watchful waiting of the outcome of the 
codes in cases where code prices affect 
consumers. Others pay no attention at 
all and, in fact, in most cases codes 
have been forgotten. 

Many big retail stores in cities have 
received unfavorable publicity due to 
“whispering campaigns” to the effect 
that they are violating the code as it 
pertains to employment. 


QueEstion—How do they feel toward 
the higher prices growing out of short- 
ened working hours and higher wages 
in industry and commerce, and price 
advances incident to the adoption of 
codes? 

ANSWER—In the past five years, no 
consumer has been eager to accept 
higher prices for any commodity, re- 
gardless of reasons. There have been 
many complaints against shoddy, sec- 
ond-class, worthless merchandise _pre- 
sented to the public—and of course this 
in turn stimulates a desire among the 
consumers for quality products. It 
seems that loyalty to the unemployed 
has not reached the depth that it would 
cause most consumers to appreciate the 
advanced prices as a result of higher 
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Miss Pennell says consumers have been 
displeased with shoddy goods, want qual- 
merchandise but consider current 
prices too high in relation to increased 
wages. Believes farmers study prices care- 
fully and are well informed on compara- 
tive values. Criticizes hardware stores for 
insufficient knowledge of goods, need of 
courtesy and general lack of appeal to 
women. 


wages and shorter working hours in in- 
dustry and commerce. Of course the sit- 
uation differs greatly according to the 
size of the community. 


QuEstion—Do consumers feel that 
prices of manufacturers have been ad- 
vanced in keeping with or more than in- 
creases in wages and farm products? 

ANswEeR—Publicity tells us that the 
prices of manufactured products have 
advanced on the average more than the 
average increase in wages. Of course 
this is not true in relation to farm 
prices, since they have not advanced 
in comparison to manufactured prod- 
ucts. 


Question—Does the farmer relate 
the prices he receives for his products 
to the prices he is asked for goods he 
must buy? 

ANSWER—Yes, indeed! The farmer is 
well informed upon comparative prices 
of the products he sells and the prod- 
ucts he buys. He checks prices with dif- 
ferent stores when purchasing, and he 
also quotes prices in terms of his own 
products. Much of the money for opera- 
tion of the home comes from eggs, 
poultry, and butterfat. You have heard 
the expression from small town grocers 
that “a dozen eggs buys just as many 
prunes as they did four years ago, when 
eggs and prunes were three times their 
present prices,” or make similar com- 
parisons. Here is an interesting com- 
ment from a farmer which was made 
last December: 

“T was raising hogs when they were 
$22 in Chicago. In those days, a 200-lb. 
hog would bring about $40, which was 
the cost of the casing for my Paige 
car. Today, I can get $7 for that same 
hog, which is the price of a tire for my 
Chevrolet car.” 

We find the dealer quoting his prices 
in dollars and cents, and the last few 
years has brought the farmer to com- 
puting in his mind the cost in pork, 
beef, butterfat, eggs, and other prod- 
ucts. 

Question—If irritated by what he 
considers disparities, whom does he 
blame? 


Answers By 





ELLEN L. PENNELL 


Associate Editor, Successful 
Farming 
Des Moines, lowa 


ANSWER — The farmer naturally 
places the blame for price disparities on 
the industries which immediately affect 
his business. Naturally, he would blame 
the packer who buys his farm products 
at a low price. In many instances, he 
knows it costs money to produce man- 
ufactured goods, but it has always been 
a maze in his mind to figure out the 
difference between the pork he sells to 
the packer for $3 and the pork he buys 
at the local market at five to ten times 
the price he receives. Frequently, the 
uninformed farmer lumps the entire 
blame on the mythical group of men 
commonly called, in his language, “the 
millionaires back East.” 


Question—Are farmers buying only 
absolfite necessities? If so, is it because 
of objections to price rises, or lack of 
purchasing power? 

AnsweR—In making inquiries in re- 
gard to farmers’ buying habits at the 
present day, I have found rather con- 
flicting stories. Certain groups say that 
the farmers are buying only what they 
need. Others say there are many farm- 
ers who have made money during the de- 
pression, and that they are buying what 
they want. One of our men was in a 
hardware store at Grinnell and saw a 
farmer carry away a $6 ice cream 
freezer. He seems to be one of the 
farmers who has been able to make 
money throughout the depression. 


Question—Has government aid to 
farmers made them any more kindly 
disposed toward attempts to increase in- 
dustrial employment and wages? 

ANSWER—Government aid has made 
farmers more kindly disposed toward 
attempts to increase employment. With 
the farmer, as well as with every in- 
dividual in the world, money talks. It 
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talks to me and it talks to you. We can 
readily understand that when a farmer 
receives in a lump sum from the gov- 
ernment more money than he has had 
at any time in ten years, he naturally 
enjoys the freedom of spending and 
feels that he can afford to pay more 
for commodities purchased. 


Qurstion—Are farmers pleased by 
government efforts to raise agricultural 
prices by means of bounties, processing 
taxes and other allowances? Do they 
regard price controls of commodities by 
manufacturers in a like light? 

ANnswer—Farmers have been pleased 
that the government has appeared to 
make definite efforts to improve their 
living conditions. But farmers are al- 
ways impatient and never understand 
the length of time it requires to get re- 
sults from any such assistance. Farm- 
ers may do a lot of talking against some 
movements, but, as I said before, money 
speaks louder than words. We must al- 
ways remember that 90 per cent of our 
farmers signed up for the Corn-Hog 
Program, and that is great evidence of 
their being won to the support of the 
government. Of course all of you realize 
that there has been a registration of 
great impatience because of the time 
required by the government to send 
checks to the farmers. 


Question—An Iowa woman was 
quoted recently: “I am fed up on sales 
taxes and codes. Everything that is 
happening is blamed on codes. Even 
the chick hatchery tells me that the 
code obligates them to sell at a set 
price.” Does this reflect a typical atti- 
tude? 

ANSWER—One of the most outstand- 
ing reactions we have from farmers in 
regard to the hatchery code is increased 
prices for baby chicks, and the fact that 
from five to six extra baby chicks can 
no longer be included by the hatchery 
when the sale is made, has caused many 
a farm homemaker to dust off the old 
incubator and begin to raise her own 
chickens. Many hatcheries have gone 
out of business. At the present time, 
farmers are more disgusted with the 
sales tax than with the code. It seems 
to be the most unpopular piece of legis- 
lation attempted since the 3-day mar- 
riage license application. 

QuestTion—Do consumers § generally 
regard local stores as supply centers 
rendering a worth-while service, or as 
evils exacting undeserved profits from 
the community? 

ANswer—Consumers appreciate local 
stores as supply centers because of 
prompt service. They need someone 
nearby for local advice on equipment— 
especially farm machinery. Customers 
do check retail prices against mail-order 
catalog prices—we must remember that. 
Never before had they weighed values 
and comparative prices and costs as 
they do at the present time. 

Question—Asserting that such a 
mark-up allowance would be an imposi- 
tion upon the public, the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board objected to the pro- 
posed loss limitation section for the re- 
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tail code to prohibit sales at less than 
cost of merchandise plus 10 per cent 
to partially cover store labor costs. Is 
the average consumer then informed of 
merchandising costs as to think a 10 
per cent mark-up would give dealers an 
unfair advantage over customers ? 
Answer—Ten per cent mark-up is 
not understood by the general public. 
They don’t know if it is high or low. 
The bank does business at 6 per cent 
to 8 per cent. The jeweler demands 50 
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per cent on some of his items. The op- 
tometrist may make 1000 per cent bas- 
ing prices charged on cost of lens and 
frames only. The consumer has often 
seen the prices of a commodity at a 
drug store cut 50 per cent. It is only 
natural that he might reason that the 
druggist and the grocer and the hard- 
ware dealer regularly add a 50 per cent 
mark-up. 


QuEstion—Do consumers feel any- 
wise obligated to local merchants be- 
cause of credit accommodation and 
other services not elsewhere available? 


ANnswer—No, consumers do not seem 
to have a conscience in regard to sup- 
porting local merchants—even though 
they have accepted credit accommoda- 
tions. Many consumers will buy where 
less money is required even though they 
do owe money at another store. Many 
times they come back with this ques- 
tion: “Why should we feel a sense of 
obligation to this particular merchant? 
Frequently their wives go to the city to 
buy wares.” Of course, there is the gen- 
eral feeling that people are not ap- 
preciative, and no one knows this better 
than the independent retail merchant. 


QuEsTION—Do consumers recognize 
any special value in a hardware store 
which carries service goods and repairs 
that may be needed only occasionally, 
but urgently, as contrasted with stores 
which stock only staple, fast-selling 
items, and have neither capacity nor 
disposition to render incidental, but 
often highly important, services? 

ANswer—In the matter of farm im- 
plements, I think a customer does ap- 
preciate the fact that he can get special 


services in goods and repairs. The 
nearer a hardware store comes to be- 
coming a hundred per cent service and 
sales store, the more apt it is to draw 
trade on staple goods as well as spe- 
cialties. Investigations have shown that 
farmers prefer to buy implements from 
nearest dealers because they can secure 
prompt service. 

Question—What is the general feel- 
ing of women buyers toward hardware 
stores and stocks? Have hardware re- 
tailers shown sufficient interest in the 
wishes of women shoppers? 

ANSWER—I feel very definitely that 
homemakers have no great feeling of 
loyalty toward hardware stores and 
hardware stocks. It seems to me that 
hardware stores cannot check ‘off the 
fact that they were originally established 
to supply implements and tools. With 
the invention and presentation to the 
consumer of household equipment, I 
feel that many hardware retailers have 
not acquainted themselves well enough 
with their own merchandise to make 
convincing salesmen. Too many times 
the salesman in a hardware stores does 
not know the leading talking points in 
the piece of household equipment he 
may happen to be trying to sell. I think 
a special effort should be made in every 
hardware store to promote salesmanship 
in the interest of the homemaker, since 
she would be a loyal buyer and it is true 
that the women spend the money. 

Question—If hardware __ retailers 
have failed to gain or hold the favor- 
able regard of consumers, because of 
what shortcomings, specifically ? 

ANSWER—Many investigations have 
been made in regard to the reason why 
hardware retailers have not held the 
favorable regard of customers. The 
most recent, and the one quoted most 
often today, is not price, or assortment, 
or quality, but limited store help, which 
makes it necessary to wait. This is 
true in every type of store since the 
NRA went into effect. Sales forces have 
been cut down—and when people are 
in the mood to spend their money they 
need attention and should have it. 
Politeness, courtesy, and cleanliness in 
the store, and above all a genuine sin- 
cerity in the interest of the customer 
should be encouraged in every business. 
It always brings results. 

Question—Are hardware retailers 
themselves responsible for any lack of 
sympathetic feeling or sense of obliga- 
tion by consumers? Why? 


Answer—I feel that courtesy should 
be stressed more in every hardware 
store. If you have a store in a small 
town, you must show that friendly in- 
terest in the local activities and culti- 
vate friendship as well as business. 

Question—Is the average consumer 
always well informed of comparative 
prices for goods he wants, and does he 
accept price as the gage of quality? 

ANSwER—Customers seem to accept 
the price as a quality gage, in present- 
day buying. It must be well remem- 
bered that farmers are always up on 

(Continued on page 80) 
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(QurEsTION—In former times the term 
“hardware store” had a more definite 
and specific meaning. Considering the 
changes that have occurred in the mer- 
chandising structure, will you name the 
principal characteristics of the modern 
hardware store? } 

ANswerR—At the beginning of the 
20th Century the term “hardware” 
meant chiefly mechanics tools, shelf 
goods, builders hardware and kindred 
items; but by 1928 it included all small 
metal articles used in the construction 
of houses or for household purposes, 
tools for all mechanical trades, furnish- 
ing goods for kitchen and dining room 
service, tin plate, sheet iron, nails, 
screws, fence wire and general lines not 
always closely related. In importance 
hardware is only surpassed by food and 
clothing. 

The characteristics of a modern hard- 
ware store are the same as those of a 
modern department store, except that it 
does not carry food, clothing and drugs. 
It is true that in some instances these 
are included, as witness the hardware 
store in Texas that has a shoe repairing 
department, and another selling toilet 
preparations. Also a few of our national 
hardware distributors offer candy for 
the holiday season. These cases are 
isolated, however, and the usual modern 
hardware store generally omits the food, 
clothing and drugs. 

In addition it carries the heavy hard- 
ware and implements which are not 
stocked by the department stores. It is 
not unusual for a modern hardware 
store to carry 5000 to 12,000 items. 
Wholesale hardware houses list up to 
100.000 kinds and sizes of articles in 
their catalogs. The successful hardware 
merchant now handles articles which 25 
years ago were entirely foreign to his 


Hardware dealers above par on adjust- 
ments, repairs and servicing, but below 
par on lighting, layout, advertising, sales 
efficiency and credit control, says Mr. 
Weber, during Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion. Sees need for studying available new 
lines of merchandise. 


trade. Today women buyers make up 50 
per cent of the purchasers at hardware 
stores, whereas 25 years ago the hard- 
ware store was considered exclusively a 
man’s store. 

Question—Considering the old-time 
hardware items that have passed or are 
passing from demand, and the new 
items that have been added, what types 
of merchandise offer likeliest sales pos- 
sibilities for the future hardware store? 

ANSWER—The desire to lighten the 
burden of the housewife, and allow more 
time for recreation and leisure is still 
uppermost in the minds of our people. 
To this end men will apply all their 
genius and inventive talent. New items 
of household utility will constantly ap- 
pear. As electricity is still in its infancy, 
new inventions will most likely follow 
in this line. 

To properly merchandise items of 
this kind requires a complete reversal 
of methods used in the old time hard- 
ware store. Articles will be demon- 
strated in the home rather than on the 
sales floor. Salesmen will sell outside 
of the store as well as in the store. This 
new era in merchandising will bring 
problems of salesmanship, training, fi- 
nancing and advertising entirely differ- 
ent from methods of the past. 


Quest1on—Do hardware stores com- 
pare favorably or unfavorably with com- 
petitive stores in these 10 particulars: 
(1) store layout and lighting; (2) 
stock arrangement; (3) merchandise 
display; (4) pricing; (5) advertising; 
(6) sales study and planning; (7) per- 
sonnel training and salesmanship; (8) 
buying and stock control; (9) credit 
and collecting: (10) adjustments, re- 
pairs and servicing? 

Answer—As a whole they do not. 
The average hardware store is deficient 
in lighting and layout, even though we 
know that people are attracted to light 
and like convenience in their buying. 

In stock arrangement and merchan- 
dise display too little thought is given 
to grouping articles related to each 
other, to facilitate purchasing or to sug- 
gest other correlated items. 

Pricing is still done in some measure 
on the old basis of bartering or trading. 

Advertising is too frequently left to 
the newspaper staff. Too little thought 
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is given to planning for future sales 
based on sales records. 

Salesmen are employed and expected 
to make good without organized thought 
of increasing their efficiency through 
proper training in knowledge of goods 
and people. 

Buying is done without benefit of 
sales records to guide, thereby causing 
overstocks and slow sellers which ac- 
cumulate on the shelves. 

Credit is often granted without prop- 
er investigation as to the purchaser’s 
moral responsibility and without an un- 
derstanding of definite terms of pay- 
ment. Collecting is a bad dream which 
happens once a month and is forgotten 
as quickly as possible. 

Only in the last particular, that of ad- 
justments, repairs and servicing can it 
be said that the average hardware 
store is above par as compared with 
other stores. The nature of the hardware 
business makes it somewhat easier for 
him to service his sales, and further- 
more he has the experience of having 
done it for as long as memory runs. 


Question—Of what value are con- 
venient placement of store equipment 
and goods, open display, plain price 
marking and plenty of illumination in 
attracting trade? 

Answer—Back in August, 1932, in 
a magazine article, Veach Redd wrote 
this: 

“You cannot expect to do an effective 
merchandising job with 1932 customers, 
in a 1910 model hardware store, using 
1910 model sales methods.” 

People demand, and they have a right 
to expect, their hardware stores to be as 
aggressive and up-to-date as any other 
stores. Merchandise should be placed so 
people can see and handle it. This 
makes shopping easier and quicker. 
Open display, easily accessible, so that 
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the entire stock can be seen by pros- 
pective purchasers, with plenty of light 
to attract. 

Most shoppers today appear to be in 
a hurry. They will go to the store where 
they can reach the goods they desire to 
purchase without asking to be shown by 
a clerk. After making their purchases, 
the attractive displays enhanced by bril- 
liant lighting, will make them forget 
their hurry and usually the result will 
be further purchases not contemplated 
when entering the store. 

In this process plain price marking 
is imperative. No woman with a limited 
amount of money in her purse will put 
herself in an embarrassing position by 
asking the price of an article she de- 
sires but which is not marked. 

In the matter of plain price marking 
it can be clearly shown that when plain 
price marking is coupled with a one- 
price policy, business can be accom- 
plished with one-half the sales force 
necessary when prices are hidden and 
trading for price is in vogue. 

Question—Other things being equal, 
do consumers buy at a well dressed or 
a poorly dressed store? 

ANSweR—The answer to this question 
is so obvious that little time need be 
spent on it. There was a time perhaps 
when a merchant hesitated to change 
the appearance of his store because he 
thought his farmer friends might be- 
come offended and consider him high- 
toned, but that day has passed. The 
advent of the automobile and radio has 
eliminated this risk entirely. The poorly 
dressed store has little or no chance. 
Competition demands that we study not 
only today’s method of doing business 
but that we keep our ear tuned for 
tomorrow's method of doing business. 

Question—What are the essential 
factors of hardware store arrangement, 
lighting and merchandise display? 

ANsSwER—As stated in the previous 
answer, the methods of today may not 
be proper tomorrow. Store arrangement 
is a matter of evolution. Today mer- 
chandise is divided into two classes— 
sight merchandise and demand mer- 
chandise. 

The first is merchandise which is 
bought on sight and for which no spe- 
cial trip to the store has been made. 
This class of merchandise should have a 
prominent place in the arrangement so 
that everyone coming into the store will 
see it. 

Demand merchandise is that for 
which a definite call at the store has 
been made. When this class of merchan- 
dise is wanted customers usually make 
known their wants. This class of mer- 
chandise, such as nails, bolts, harness, 
implements, etc., should be placed at the 
rear where selling space is not so costly. 

Of course both sight merchandise and 
demand merchandise are seasonable 
and their arrangement in the store 
should change from time to time as the 
seasons change. 

I have found from my own experience 
that ‘ighting is the best advertising me- 
dium we have and far exceeds the news- 
paper or any other advertising. Our 
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windows are not only the best lighted in 
town, but they compare favorably with 
the best ones in cities of forty to fifty 
thousand inhabitants. These windows 
sell goods. Our front is 44 ft. long and 
we have 20 of the reflector type lights 
carrying 200-watt bulbs. 

Try putting plenty of light in your 
windows, with plain price marking, and 
check the telephone calls you get and 
the people who come into look at the 
goods displayed in your windows, and 
you will soon ascertain that your win- 
dows will amply repay in sales the ex- 
pense of lighting them. This also applies 
to inside lighting. 

Too many merchants use their open 
display equipment for little else than 
housewares, thus giving the hardware 
store the appearance of a variety store. 
Our own experience has shown that 
larger items can be profitably displayed 
in season on the tables. Customers enjoy 
a store that frequently changes its dis- 
plays. They all come in just to look 
around, and in a great many instances, 
if goods are properly arranged in prop- 
er groups, will purchase because they 
cannot resist. 

Question—Will you please discuss 
the psychological value of syndicate and 
department store pricing and advertis- 
ing practices, and how far should, and 
can, the hardware store follow their ex- 
ample? 

ANSWER—In an article found in the 
Hardware Retailer of December, 1933, 
on “Pricing Practices of Chain Stores,” 
the story being based on the report of 
the Federal Trade Commission, it was 
shown that a great many of the chains 
base their prices on competition. In or- 
der to meet or undersell their competi- 
tion they practiced what we know as 
buying backward. Again, for advertis- 
ing purposes and in order to create an 
impression that they undersell their 
competitors, they often sell merchan- 
dise at a loss. This loss is overcome by 
charging an excessive margin on other 
goods less competitive. 

How far should the hardware mer- 
chant follow their example? Well, first 
of all, the hardware merchant should 
decide whether his sole aim in business 
is to eliminate his competitor or to pro- 
vide a channel whereby the needs of 
humanity can be supplied. Having de- 
cided this, he can well afford to give 
some time to a study of buying what his 
community requires, at a price which 
his customers are willing to pay. This 
is buying backwards. As to the feasi- 
bility of using loss leaders, the NIRA 


has already decided that. 


QuEsTION—By what procedure can 
the hardware dealer utilize his local 
acquaintance to determine consumers’ 
wants and to fit his merchandising pro- 
gram to fulfilling those wants? 

ANSWER—Ten years ago I moved into 
my present location. Being a newcomer, 
I looked about for some means of con- 
tact so that I might get acquainted with 
the greatest number in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Butterfat was selling at 40 
cents, and very few cream separators 
had been placed. This was my cue. In 


a few years I had sold 150 of them. 
These customers became the nucleus of 
my business. Every week they had 
money to spend. 

It was not, however, until I had read 
the pamphlet entitled “The Hardware 
Merchant’s Outline for the Study of 
Business Opportunities,” published by 
the National Association, that I discov- 
ered what I had overlooked. Here was a 
veritable gold mine at my feet and yet 
I had not sensed its nearness. I had 
already covered the territory, but only 
in the interest of one item. Had my sur- 
vey covered the entire program as out- 
lined in this pamphlet I am sure the 
results would have been fourfold. 

A study of one’s territory in the light 
of the understanding to be found in 
this book will aid not only in develop- 
ing knowledge of sales possibilities but 
will be an accurate barometer to guide 
one in intelligently buying for his com- 
munity. 


QuEsTIon—Suggest a practical pro- 
gram for promoting and financing the 
sale of large units of merchandise. 

ANSwER—Up to the present time I 
have handled all of my installment 
paper myself. I have restricted our in- 
stallment selling to a definite relation 
between yearly sales and accounts re- 
ceivable. We have not sold the larger 
electrical units on time payments; first, 
because the survey we made did not 
show possibilities to justify our stocking 
the line, and, secondly, because of our 
reluctance to sell the paper to the fi- 
nance companies. 

We may be in the same attitude as 
some of my banker friends years ago 
when automobiles were being intro- 
duced. Attending their group meetings 
I found them at first expressing stren- 
uous opposition. to having anything to 
do with financing them. Then every 
year following one could see some 
change in their attitude until at last 
they exclaimed—‘“Well, the darn things 
are here to stay and we might just as 
well make provision to finance them.” 

I will say, however, that even where 
you handle the paper yourself it is ab- 
solutely necessary to adequately charge 
for the service of extending credit over 
the longer period of time necessary to 
sell these items. 


Question—Name the principal re- 
quirements of retail salesmanship and 
tell how the hardware retailer can 
better train his salespeople. 

ANSWER—Personal appearance, per- 
sonality and knowledge ot goods are 
still the fundamentals of good salesman- 
ship. 

Etiquette may be a word far removed 
from selling hardware, but its need is 
none the less apparent when one 
watches some of our hardware salesmen 
meeting prospective lady purchasers. In 
order to compete with department 
stores, hardware salesmen must be as 
courteous as department store salespeo- 
ple. A book on etiquette will not be a 
bad investment providing your salespeo- 
ple study it. A bad impression made by 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Planning and Follow Through 


Questions By 


Mr. Aikman tells how planned expense 


Answers By 


budgets and sales quotas help produce 


Cc. J. CHRISTOPHER 
Manager Minnesota and 


S. Dakota Assns. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Question — Business history  fur- 
nishes many examples of substantial 
success by men whose management was 
unsystematic and unscientific. What 
is the likelihood of such successes 
being duplicated under present com- 
petitive and operating conditions in re- 
tailing? ; 

ANSWweR—Business during the past 
four years has brought out a great 
many lessons to hardware men. It is 
very unlikely that success in the hard- 
ware business of the future can be at- 
tained with unsystematic and unscien- 
tific management. 

Present competition and new operat- 
ing expenses that were foreign to the 
hardware business of a few years ago 
make it very difficult for a hardware 
man to make a profit, and during the 
past few years, very difficult to keep 
out of the red ink. 

Future success of the hardware busi- 
ness will be dependent upon system- 
atic and scientific management. 

However, personality and real hard 
work will still make it possible for 
some men to make a profit and a real 
success of business without this sys- 
tematic and_ scientific management. 
These will be men who have real ability 
and untiring strength and ambition, 
who will always have success regard- 
less of the methods used. 


Question—Will you please discuss 
the importance of a definite plan, with 
well marked guides and goal, as the 
first essential of business progress. 

Answer—As a general rule most 
people will make a greater effort if a 
goal is established for them that is 
reasonable and within their ability to 
accomplish. With sales people it puts 
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profit ratio. 


be successful in future. 


a responsibility upon them and a means 
for the employer to check their ability, 
thus making it to their advantage to 
reach the goal. 

This can serve as the same stimulus 
to the owner if he sells himself on the 
particular principle. 

One should always have a vision to 
obtain success in any business. No 
good things were ever successful un- 
less there was a vision, and a plan, 
made in advance. Now, more than 
ever, the hardware man must have a 
vision of future business and must 
make definite plans to obtain this busi- 
ness so that his work will be profitable. 

Another very important purpose of a 
goal is in estimating operating ex- 
penditures which the business can stand 
during the year. If the sales goal has 
been set within reason, it prevents ex- 
cessive expenditures and keeps expense 
in proper ratio to sales. 

Another value of establishing a goal 
is that sales comparisons which all deal- 
ers make from month to month can be 
compared with an estimate that the 
business must equal to make a profit. 
Too many times when sales are com- 
pared with sales of a year ago, even 
though volume might be better, the 
dealer is misled because probably sales 
the year before produced a loss. 

Having established a goal the next 
step naturally is to set up guides so 
that the dealer may know how he is 
progressing. These guides must be 
simple and provide the dealer with the 
facts quickly. Without the periodic 
check-up the goal would mean little. In 
my own business I carry in mind the 
cumulative sales from day to day, com- 
paring at the middle of the month the 
volume with what I know we should 
do. Then at the end of the month sales 
are checked with our estimates in order 
to know exactly where we stand. 

I think that any dealer who has been 
in business for any length of time 
can and does carry a lot of these facts 
in his head. The monthly check-up 
should be with a plan, however, so as 
to be sure that you have not forgot- 
ten a part or picked up wrong impres- 
sions. 

QueEstIon—Are annual accountings 
adequate for determining and directing 


Cites own experiences to 
Thursday morning session. ‘Finds such 
control particularly important with shorter 
working hours under NRA, and says un- 
systematic and unscientific store can hardly 
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business progress, or should the man- 
agement have current knowledge 
whether it is making or losing money, 
how fast, and why? 

ANnswer—Annual accountings are 
adequate for determining business 
progress, but are very little good in 
the directing of business operations. 
In order to direct a business you must 
have the facts before the time to use 
them has passed: An annual account- 
ing comes too late to help in directing 
operations. 

It is my opinion that the majority 
of successful merchants that have come 
through the last few years in good con- 
dition have had to have and use in- 
formation which they secured from pe- 
riodic check-up and by the applying 
of ceftain formulae that their busi- 
ness experience has shown them to be 
adequate indicators of unsound condi- 
tions in their business. 

These periodic check-ups may vary 
with the dealer, some I know like to 
have this information daily, some 
weekly and some monthly. You will 
have to suit your individual needs, and 
conditions will somewhat affect the 
check-up period. I mean by this that 
a monthly check-up might be all right 
when business conditions are not chang- 
ing too fast, but a weekly check-up 
might not be enough if conditions were 
changing fast. 

I also believe that these periodic 
check-ups should include, in addition 
to the operating figures of sales, ex- 
penses and purchases, a check on ac- 
counts receivable, accounts payable, 
cash on hand and in the bank, and 
bank borrowings. All of us know that 
a person can lose money in ways other 
than through high expenses. 

Question—Can expense, by items 
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and by weekly and monthly periods, be 
estimated closely enough to serve as 
the foundation upon which to build 
a budget for a year, with provision for 
periodic check-up? 

ANsweR—I believe that expenses can 
be estimated very closely, perhaps not 
when the dealer first sets up a plant, 
but as this is done from year to year, 
it will surprise the individual to see 
how accurate his estimate can be made. 

There is very little mystery in the 
estimating of expenses. It requires 
good judgment and a fair knack of 
estimating what business conditions will 
be in your district. Unusual circum- 
stances cannot be forecast and _ this 
should not be attempted. I, personally, 
think that estimating expenses for 
weekly periods is too much work, but 
I have found a monthly total very 
practical. 

One characteristic in all estimating 
work that one must have or develop 
is the ability to look ahead and I do 
not know of an asset that is more valu- 
able to a business man of today. I 
will admit that many conditions today 
make it hard to look too far ahead but, 
nevertheless, you can look as far as you 
can. 

Of course, as unexpected things oc- 
cur, such as a 2 per cent sales tax for 
which we had not planned, we know 
we must do one of two things, either 
collect it from the customer, or do 
enough business to offset the additional 
expense if we are to continue to make 
our goal of profits. These adjustments 
to the plan can be made very easily. 


QuEsT1IonN—To meet these expenses, 
and to know at all times during a 
year whether or not he is doing so, can 
a hardware retailer, with a knowledge 
of his store’s margin, establish sales 
volume quotas by months or shorter 
periods? 

Answer—This planning of business 
is not as complicated as most dealers 
try to make out. When you question a 
dealer as to whether or not he does 
this and that you will find that most 
of them do a large number of these 
things but they do not get the benefit 
of the information because they can- 
not compare it properly. 

I do know this about my own busi- 
ness: that sales are my source of in- 
come or dollars. I will have to pay 
for this merchandise that I sell, and 
when I do pay for it, that is the cost of 
the goods, and when this amount is 
deducted from the sales, the result is 
what I have left to cover expenses and 
profit. I can then find out what the 
various items of expense are of my 
sales, and can thus work out my prob- 
lem in one way or another. 

Of course there is a reason for start- 
ing with expenses. These are items 
definitely fixed except for the adjust- 
ments we can make by laying off a man 
or cutting down on the advertising. So 
knowing about what our expense is we 
can simply figure the problem back- 
ward and that gives us our sales, under 
average conditions. 

We may find, of course, that the sales 
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volume that we get as the answer is so 
high that we cannot reach it even with 
the best of conditions. Then we have 
to go back to expenses and cut down 
at some point in order to make our 
figures lower; then figure the problem 
again to find a sales volume that we 
think we can reach. 

We all know what a hard problem 
it has been during the past few years 
to find anything but a loss as the re- 
sult, but our loss would have been 
greater if we had not conscientiously 
found out just what was facing us. 
After you have estimated these total 
sales, expenses and purchases, it is 
a simple matter to divide them on a 
monthly basis, or if you are a crank 
about figures, make it on a weekly 
basis. Personally, the monthly basis 
seems reasonable to me, and instead of 
spending time doing unnecessary work 
{ would rather put a little more effort 
into trying to reach the sales goal. 


Question—How can local economic 
conditions be weighed in arriving at 
sales quotas? 


ANSWER—Too many business men 
know of local conditions but they never 
think how they will affect their busi- 
ness. Without applying this knowledge 
they cannot properly adjust their busi- 
ness to what will in all probability 
happen. 

The farmers’ income is an important 
item in my trade territory. I know that 
weather conditions will affect their 
crops. I try to get the feel of how 
things are coming along by talking to 
them and then I take a drive through 
the country to check my judgment. A 
check-up on the market for their crops 
and the probable production farm crop 
report gives the dealer further in- 
formation about the farmers’ probable 
income in his section. 

We have very little manufacturing 
in our section but if we did have some 
plants there I think that I would make 
it a point to know the managers per- 
sonally and drop in on them now and 
then and find out,how things were 
going and what they thought of condi- 
tions, for in this conversation there 
would be sure to develop some informa- 
tion that I could use in estimating how 
they might run or when they might 
shut down. 

Where a dealer is doing a credit 
business this idea of “Looking ahead” 
is very important, for if you can see 
the picture ahead you can probably 
get your accounts receivable reduced 
and your purchases cut down before 
the drop in business hits you, and I do 
not need to teil you the advantage of 
this. 

You cannot run your business to- 
day by never looking outside of your 
store. You must be on the alert for 
conditions that will affect your business, 
and take advantage of them, in order 
to insure your survival. 

This information will not enable you 
to tell exactly how much hardware 
business you can do, but if prospects, 
in your judgment, look better than a 
year ago, set up an estimate of more 








business than you think you can pos- 
sibly de. If conditions do not look so 
good, plan for a lower volume or the 
same as you did the year before. 


Question—Can corresponding pur- 
chase quotas be set, to keep inventory 
geared with sales? 

ANSWER—In every business a definite 
ratio exists between sales and pur- 
chases. This may vary from month to 
month depending upon how you buy 
and the sales for the month, but your 
business experience will supply this 
information. 

Knowing your sales volume, you can 
know what your purchases should be 
to supply you with enough goods to sell 
this merchandise and leave your in- 
ventory about the same as at the first 
of the year. 

After finding total purchases, then 
divide this into monthly quotas. It is 
all very simple and it is surprising how 
effective this plan is. 

You must realize that this is more 
important to the business which is not 
properly financed than it is to the firm 
which has accumulated a large surplus. 
The well financed firm can carry a 
large stock with only the disadvantage 
of a poor turn-over, low return on 
money invested, and the risk of losses 
through price decline. The small 
financed dealer must keep his invest- 
ment in inventory at a minimum if he 
is going to have enough money to go 
around. As soon as his inventory gets 
larger than it should be he becomes 
hard up. Thus, this plan is very im- 
portant to the small man. 


Question—Can margin, profit and 
purchase factors be combined with ex- 
penses and sales in a single, simple 
plan which affords a workable and de- 
pendable basis for positive control of 
all these principal elements of store 
management? 


ANSWER—Margin profit and purchase 
factors can be combined with expenses 
and sales in a single, simple plan 
which affords a workable and depend- 
able basis for positive control of all 
these principal elements of store man- 
agement, and the things that I have 
said so far bring this picture out 
clearly. 

I do want to say that many men are 
doing all of these things but are not 
getting the full advantage of their ef- 
forts simply because what they study 
is not in such a form as to reveal to 
them the most that is in it. 


Question—Explain how such a plan 
makes management not only more cer- 
tain in its application but also flexible 
to make such adjustments as may be 
required at any time because of chang- 
ing conditions or unanticipated develop- 
ments. 


ANSWER—One thing that this plan 
will tell you at the end of each month 
is how much you have lost or made so 
far for the year. I believe that this 
is important to every business man. If 
you have lost, of course the most im- 
portant thing is why you have lost. 

(Continued on page 42H) 
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The Movement of Business 


Questions By 





DAN SCOATES 


Secretary, Texas Assn. 
College Station 
Texas 


Question—At the West Baden Con- 
gress, two years ago, you presented a 
large chart that pictured business his- 
tory for more than a century. I recall 
that it showed American business to be 
in the depths of the worst depression 
ever recorded and that you expressed 
the opinion the bottom had been or 
soon would be reached. What has hap- 
pened since then? 

ANSWER—When the West Baden Con- 
gress was held, it was stated that defla- 
tion had progressed as far as it could 
conceivably be expected to go. 

The bottom was actually reached the 
following month, July, 1932. It is of 
particular interest to observe that all 
the principal countries of the world 
touched their respective lows some time 
between May and September of 1932. 

There was a brief interval of im- 
provement from July to October, fol- 
lowed by another sinking spell in the 
first quarter of 1933. Then came the 
spectacular recovery which carried 
business as a whole up to the most 
favorable level since the middle of 
1931. A few lines attained record- 
breaking activity; many were equaling 
their 1930 rates. 

The August-November reaction was 
temporary. Improvement between No- 
vember and May was substantial, with 
production reaching a point 46 per 
cent above the low point of the depres- 
sion and about 22 per cent under so- 
called “normal.” 

A slight decline occurred in May, 
and it remains to be seen whether an- 
other period of weakness has begun. 


Quest1ion—If, as you say, we reached 
bottom in July, 1932, and if, as is my 
understanding, other countries began 
to register improvement during the last 
half of 1932, why did not the United 


States show similar progress? 
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Statistical review of basic factors given by 
Mr. Stokes in final interview Thursday 
morning, finds most rapid recovery period 
in history between March and June, 1933. 
Outlines trends of wages, production, 
prices, credits, etc., using charts. Explains 
inflation methods and their effect on 
business. 


ANSWER—Two factors were respon- 
sible primarily for the failure of the 
slight improvement in the late summer 
and the early fall of 1932 to be main- 
tained. 

First, the Presidential campaign fos- 
tered uncertainty and fear instead of 
restoring confidence. Spokesmen for 
both of the major parties predicted 
disaster if their opponents were elect- 
ed. Individuals forgot that “business 
conditions make Presidents; Presidents 
do not make business conditions.” 

Second, the situation “which finally 
led to the temporary paralysis of our 
banking system prevented any lasting 
expansion in business activity. Three 
years of depression in all phases of 
business, combined with laxity in bank- 
ing control, had reduced deposits, 
frozen loans, created a rising tide of 
failures and _ finally culminated in 
panic. 

Credit is the life-blood of American 
business; banks constitute the princi- 
pal credit reservoir, insofar as_busi- 
ness is concerned. Stoppage of the 
credit flow combined with the paralyz- 
ing effects of fear to bring a second low 
point in March, 1933, that was almost 
down to the July, 1932, level. 


QueEstion—What is the explanation 
of the rather remarkable rise in busi- 
ness activities as shown by your chart 
from March to July, 1933? 

ANSWER—“Remarkable” is an adjec- 
tive the use of which is justified when 
applied to the business improvement 
during the interval from March through 
July, 1933. 

Recovery was more rapid and more 
extensive than during any similar pe- 
riod in our history. Industrial produc- 
tion jumped from 45 per cent below 
normal to only 9 per cent under the 
normal level in four months, an ad- 
vance of 66 per cent! 

In spite of the fact that changes in 
retail trade always lag behind similar 
movements in production—and_ they 
rarely fluctuate so widely—retail hard- 
ware sales gained 46 per cent, or 24 per 
cent more than the usual seasonal in- 
crease. 

There were several reasons for a re- 
covery so phenomenal that it led many 
observers to the conclusion business 
would be back to “normal” before the 
end of 1933. 

President Roosevelt’s aggressiveness, 
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PAUL J. STOKES 
Manager, N.R.H.A. Research 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


determination and willingness to use 
new—even “strong arm”—methods to 
bring recovery played a big part in re- 
viving hope. His complete control over 
Congress gave evidence of his power. 

Speedy action in bringing the bank- 
ing situation under control helped to 
restore confidence in our financial 
structure. 

Abandonment of the gold standard 
fostered anticipation of outright infla- 
tion, which always is accompanied by 
rising prices. The President announced 
his intention of bringing commodities 
up to their 1926 level. Business estab- 
lishments of all kinds purchased com- 
modities; speculators bought stocks. 
Activity increased, inevitably. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act warned of higher labor costs, the 
appearance of government control and 
at least a temporary abandonment of 
many competitive practices. Producers 
wanted to “get under the wire” before 
codes became effective. 

And finally, although by no means 
the least significant factor, inventories 
had been depleted in all lines except 
basic raw materials. Replenishment of 
stocks furnished the really firm founda- 
tion upon which suddenly revived de- 
mand was built; purchasing power of 
consumers had not risen enough to be 
of significance. 


QuestTion—In view of the steady rise 
over a series of months, what was the 
reason for the decline between July 
and November, 1933, and what has 
been responsible for the persistent in- 
crease since November? 

ANsweR—The simplest yet most ac- 
curate explanation for the sag in busi- 
ness between July and November, 1933, 
was the excessive speed of the preced- 
ing recovery. 

We produced too much, and con- 
sumer purchasing power did not ex- 
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pand with sufficient rapidity to sustain 
output after wholesaler and retailer in- 
ventories were restored. 

So a breathing spell was to be ex- 
pected. In addition, a feeling of cau- 
tion appeared. Monetary inflation was 
avoided and bank credit continued re- 
stricted. Commodity prices leveled off 
in August and declined a little in Oc- 
tober, reducing the incentive for specu- 
lative buying. Evidence of rising labor 
costs and the confusion created by code 
development caused management to 
move carefully. 

During this interval production de- 
clined 27 per cent to a point only 20 
per cent over March, 1933. 

By last December, natural recovery 
forces began to be felt once more, and 
they were stimulated by the enormous 
federal expenditures for direct relief, 
CWA, public works, bonuses to farm- 
ers and other channels designed to put 
money into the hands of consumers. 

Revival of farmers’ buying power, 
especially in the South, was important. 
Industrially, the remarkable gain in 
automobile production was significant 
because of the benefit to numerous in- 
dustries and to millions of workers. 

By the first of May, production had 
increased about 18 per cent over No- 
vember, but it was 15 per cent below 
last July. 

Strange to say, retail hardware sales 
also increased by 18 per cent more than 
the usual seasonal amount. 


Question—How much have indus- 
trial production, employment, payrolls, 
farm income, retail trade, commodity 
prices, the cost of living aid the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer in- 
creased over their depression lows? 

Answer — Industrial production in 
May was approximately 45 per cent 
above the July, 1932, low point. 

According to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the total number of 
unemployed workers in April was 
7,907,000, a decline of 5,296,000, or 
40.1 per cent, from March, 1933, when 
unemployment was at its peak. 

Payrolls in manufacturing industry 
during April were 117.7 per cent above 
March, 1933. Average weekly earnings 
were 44.5 per cent higher and at the 
best level since October, 1931. 

It is estimated that farm income 
from all sources rose 39 per cent last 
year, or from 4.6 billions in 1932 to 6.4 
billions in 1933. 

After adjustment for the effect of 
seasonal conditions, May, 1934, sales of 
hardware retailers were at least 40 per 
cent over February, 1933. The actual 
increase was 163 per cent; the normal 
rise, 87 per cent. 

Sales in dollars of department stores 
rose 32 per cent over March, 1933, 
after adjustment for seasonal factors. 
The quantity of goods sold in May was 
below May, 1933. 

Combined sales, unadjusted for sea- 
sonal changes, of Montgomery-Ward 
and Sears-Roebuck increased 84 per 
cent over February, 1933; this com- 
pares unfavorably with the 163 per cent 
rise in sales of hardware retailers. 
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Wholesale commodity prices are 
about 24 per cent above the depression 
low reached in February, 1933. Prices 
received by farmers have risen about 
55 per cent, while retail quotations for 
goods used by them have gone up 20 
per cent. 

The cost of living has increased 10 
per cent. 

Purchasing power of factory workers 
has risen 30 per cent over the low point, 
and that of farmers for 1933 was up 
about 17 per cent. The remainder of 
the population has not been so favored, 
so it is doubtful if real wages, or the 
ability to buy goods, has improved 
much more than 5 per cent; the ex- 
treme limit would be a 10 per cent gain. 


Question—Two of the principal ob- 
jectives in the federal government’s 
program have been higher commodity 
prices, increased employment and 
larger payrolls. Changing the gold 
content of the dollar was designed to 
lift prices to the 1926 level; NRA was 
to eliminate most of the unemployment 
and expand payrolls. To what extent 
has each succeeded? 


ANSWER — Commodity prices have 
risen 24 per cent, but they must ad- 
vance 35 per cent above their present 
position before they reach the 1926 
level. Since devaluation of the dollar 
last January, prices have advanced only 
2 per cent. It is obvious that manipula- 
tion of the dollar’s gold content can- 
not, in itself, bring rapid changes in 
the price level. 

I have mentioned the 40.1 per cent 
decline in unemployment and the 117 
per cent rise in payrolls since March, 
1933. An appreciable part of this oc- 
curred’ before NRA was in effect and 
resulted from the rapid business im- 
provement between March and July, 
1933. 

NRA _ unquestionably has brought 
some additional employment and pay- 
roll gains. Factory employment has 
increased approximately 15 per cent 
since last July, and payrolls have risen 
around 35 per cent. Since business ac- 
tivity is somewhat lower than in July, 
1933, probably all of this improvement 
should be credited to NRA. On the 
other hand, the effects of codes and the 
NRA were less favorable than their 
proponents anticipated. 


Question—Another of the govern- 
ment’s primary objectives was to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the 
farmer. What degree of success has 
been attained in this respect? 

AnswerR—After allowance is made 
for effects of the drought, unofficial 
estimates place 1934 agricultural in- 
come at 7 billions from sale of prod- 
ucts, 525 millions from drought relief 
and between 700 millions and 900 mil- 
lions from benefit payments, a total of 
at least 8.2 billions. Such an amount 
would be a gain of 80 per cent over 
1932 and 28 per cent over 1933. 

If the 20 per cent advance in prices 
paid by farmers remains typical for 
the year 1934, it would appear that 
purchasing power of this population 


group would register a gain of 50 per 
cent over 1932 and about 26 per cent 
over 1933. 

In view of recent monthly income 
trends, I regard these estimates as ex- 
tremely optimistic. Several important 
agricultural sections have recently suf- 
fered serious income reductions. Im- 
provement in other localities should not 
be expected to bring all farmers’ pur- 
chasing power more than 20 per cent 
above 1933. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the position of agriculture has im- 
proved materially. The ratio of prices 
received to prices paid has risen sub- 
stantially, although it still has a long 
way to go before reaching pre-war 
parity. 


Question—How does the increased 
purchasing power of farmers compare 
with the improved income of industrial 
workers? 

Answer—It has been pointed out 
that the 1933 purchasing power of 
farmers was approximately 17 per cent 
above 1932, and that a further gain of 
around 20 per cent is possible for 1934, 
bringing a total improvement of about 
40 per cent over the depression low. 

Industrial workers as a class have 
gained about 30 per cent in purchasing 
power. 

It might properly be reiterated that 
workers receiving the remaining three- 
fifths of labor income have had their 
position improved very little, if at all. 


Question — Could business _ have 
made the progress evident during the 
past fifteen months without the lavish 
federal expenditures in the interest of 
the recovery movement? 

ANSWER—A specific answer to this 
question cannot be made because no 
one knows what would have happened 
if the federal administration had not 
undertaken its program of “spending 
our way out of the depression.” 

It was planned to disburse more than 
16 billions of dollars during the 1934- 
1935 fiscal years. At least 7 billions of 
this amount will have been expended 
by July 1, 1934. The President has 
predicted that the national debt would 
climb to 32 billions of dollars; it has 
now almost reached the 27 billion 
mark, the highest point in our history. 

There are many persons who are 
convinced that lavish federal expendi- 
tures were essential if chaos was to be 
prevented. They point to the fact that, 
since recovery began, business expan- 
sion has halted whenever there has been 
any slackening in the rate of increase 
in the national debt. They claim that 
retail trade and the production of con- 
sumers’ goods could not have increased 
so much without direct relief in such 
forms as CWA and FERA, or the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars paid as 
subsidies to farmers. They maintain 
the RFC loans to financial institutions 
and to business prevented the collapse 
of many concerns and that such loans 
have helped indirectly to restore public 
confidence. 

Opponents of this procedure pro- 
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nounce it a palliative and warn of 
either monetary inflation or a crushing 
burden of taxation necessary to pay the 
bill. They assert that many other na- 
tions have enjoyed a larger degree of 
recovery than ours with less extensive 
paternalism on the part of most of their 
governments. For example, Japan’s in- 
dustrial production has recovered 191 
per cent of its decline from the 1929 
peak to the lowest month of depression; 
Chile, 100 per cent; Sweden, 72 per 
cent; England, 68 per cent; Germany, 
54 per cent; Hungary, 54 per cent; 
Canada, 38 per cent. The ratio for the 
United States on a comparable date 
was 40 per cent. 


Question—Will you please explain 
inflation, the various types of inflation 
and their differing effects on business? 


ANSWER—Inflation is a_ condition 
created by supplying money and/or 
credit more rapidly than the needs of 
business require. It induces a general 
advance in prices for both commodities 
and stocks. 

Monetary inflation occurs either 
when the people lose confidence in the 
currency or when the quantity of money 
is not kept under absolute control and 
carefully adjusted to business needs. 
Lack of confidence also can, and fre- 
quently does, result from the second 
condition. Everyone then converts his 
money as rapidly as possible into goods 
or their equivalent— real estate or 
stocks of concerns making commodities. 

Prices rise much faster than income, 
purchasing power dwindles, savings 
vanish and economic collapse ensues. 

Credit inflation signifies more rapid 
expansion of bank credit than is nec- 
essary. In mild doses, such inflation 
is beneficial. It revives production, in- 
creases employment, raises price levels 
and even restores confidence instead of 
destroying it. 

Credit inflation can be controlled 
much more effectively than monetary 
inflation. Even when it becomes ex- 
cessive, as in 1920 and 1929, it rarely 
brings complete demoralization unless 
monetary inflation is an outgrowth. 

It is interesting to observe that we 
now have more gold in the treasury 
and more money in circulation than 
during 1929, yet there is no appreciable 
inflation. 

But the foundation for enormous 
credit inflation has been laid by de- 
valuation of the dollar and huge gov- 
ernment borrowings. If effective con- 
trol is not exercised, it is conceivable 
that the credit pyramid might rise even 
higher than in 1929. 

Monetary inflation is not yet a dead 
issue; advocates claim it can be con- 
trolled, in spite of sad experience to 
the contrary. A few observers are con- 
vinced that it is inevitable. 


QurEstion—What is your opinion, 
and the opinion of economists, as to 
whether the 1933 advance in com- 
modity prices was too rapid? 

ANswer—Many economists believe 
that the 18 per cent advance in com- 
modity prices between April and Au- 
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gust of 1933 was so rapid that it helped 
to bring the subsequent business de- 
cline. 

The advance stimulated speculative 
purchases, resulted in overbuying and 
temporary overproduction. It also re- 
duced consumer purchasing power be- 
cause income expanded much more 
slowly. 


Question—In one of your preceding 
answers you intimated that the physical 
volume of retail trade failed to increase 
as rapidly as production. What were 
the reasons for such failure? 

ANsweR—This question takes up a 
situation that is significant not only to 
retailers but to ali business. If the 
quantity of goods sold by retailers does 
not expand substantially, how can pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods and the 
level of factory employment be main- 
tained? 

Two very important ‘branches of re- 
tailing sold a smaller amount of mer- 
chandise during the first five months of 
1934 than in the same interval of 1933 
when retail trade was at its worst! I 
refer to department stores and to chain 
food stores. 

Hardware dealers as a group and 
mail order houses have gained in the 
quantity of goods moved by them but 
their more favorable position is due 
unquestionably to the rise in farm in- 
come. 

Insofar as can be determined by 
available figures, retail sales in dollars 
up to June 1 were about 20 per cent 
more than in the same interval of last 
year. The best known index of retail 
prices shows that quotations have risen 
that much, which would indicate the 
quantity of goods sold at retail has not 
registered any gain. Even when allow- 
ance is made for errors due to incom- 
pleteness of data, it is very improbable 
that any increase could exceed 5 per 
cent. 

When this situation is contrasted 
with the average rise of 25 per cent 
for industrial production in the same 
intervals, it becomes apparent that pur- 
chasing power must expand further if 
production of consumers’ goods is to 
be sustained at levels typical of recent 
months. 

There are signs pointing to better- 
ment of the consumer position. It is 
almost certain to materialize if the so- 
called “heavy” industries pick up sub- 
stantially in the near future. 


QuestTion—With all the discussion 
about the large place of construction in 
the recovery program, and the much 
heralded legislation for federal finan- 
cial aid, why has general building been 
so slow in expanding? 

ANSWER — Colonel Ayres has de- 
clared that “excessive building con- 
struction was probably more respon- 
sible than any other single factor for 
the severity of the depression in this 
country. Deficient building construc- 
tion is now probably the greatest ob- 
stacle to recovery.” 

In 1925, the peak year for construc- 
tion activity, the value of building con- 


struction exceeded 13 billions of dol- 
lars. 

During each of the eight years from 
1922 through 1929, expenditures for 
building construction exceeded eight 
and one-half billions of dollars. 

In 1933, the value had fallen to less 
than 1.5 billions, or below the year 
1899. These estimates do not include 
engineering or highway construction. 

Obviously, it is financially impos- 
sible for the federal government to 
bring this major industry up to a nor- 
mal level; private construction must 
expand if building is to become a per- 
manently sustaining factor for business. 

High construction costs are delaying 
recovery from this source. Such costs 
have advanced recently until they are 
almost as great as they were at the 
peak of the boom period. 

In contrast, distress sales of real 
estate are still common. Rents are al- 
most 30 per cent lower than in 1929. 

Under such circumstances there is 
little incentive fer private construction. 
Even though a building shortage is in 
the making, it probably will be several 
months before noteworthy improvement. 

Question — What sections of the 
United States have improved the most 
and where has recovery lagged? 

ANswer—From the hardware re- 
tailers’ standpoint, business recovery 
has been most pronounced in Arkansas, 
the Carolinas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, Texas 
and Washington. The predominance 
vf the southern states is noteworthy. 

Improvement has lagged somewhat 
in southern California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

QuestTIon—In the opinion of econ- 
omists generally, has NRA helped or 
hampered recovery? 

ANSWER — There probably is_ less 
well-defined and outspoken criticism of 
NRA among economists than of cer- 
tain other measures designed to speed 
recovery. 

No one quarrels with trade practice 
agreements which seek to control mis- 
leading advertising and to establish 
uniform standards for ethical business 
conduct. They are eminently desirable. 

It is doubtful if any reputable stu- 
dent of business relationships will take 
issue with the principles underlying the 
institution of reasonable minima for 
wages or reasonable maxima for hours 
worked. Blanket application of fixed 
standards to all types of business can 
be harmful, however, if inefficiency of 
labor in a particular line is increased 
to a point where operating costs rise so 
much that sale of the product is jeop- 
ardized because of high prices. 

The advisability of price and pro- 
duction control are widely questioned. 
There is evidence that several codes 
have permitted price advances not justi- 
fied by a normal relationship between 
economic necessity and the law of sup- 
ply and demand. To use a more homely 
expression, the controlling motive has 

(Continued on page 42H) 
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This plan will tell you. Probably your 
expenses are too high for your sales 
volume, which means one of two things, 
you must do more business, or if this is 
not possible, then your expenses must 
be cut, or a continued loss will result. 

As I stated in answering one of the 
previous questions, business operation 
is a problem of maintaining relations 
or ratios between the various factors. 
It is through these relations and ratios 
that this plan can reveal so much about 
a man’s business which he could not 
get otherwise. 

Question—Shortened work hours 
under NRA make it more than ever 
necessary that employees’ time be used 
to maximum advantage. Can the Busi- 
ness Control Plan be extended to guide 
employees in more productive utiliza- 
tion of time? Suggest, if possible, how 
task and time assignments may be made 
to reduce employee idleness to the 
minimum. 


ANSWER—Business control can be ex- 
tended to guide employees in more pro- 
ductive utilization of time. Task and 
time assignments should be made to 
reduce employee idleness to the mini- 
mum. This can be done in a number 
of ways. Each employee should be 
given definite assignments and respon- 
sibilities. He should be made responsi- 
ble for certain definite work which 
could be taken care of during otherwise 
idle hours. 

The Business Control Plan can be 
set up so that during certain slow busi- 
ness periods time can be given to out- 
side selling and the looking up of fu- 
ture prospects and prospective cus- 
tomers. Certain members of your sales 
force can be delegated and trained for 
this work. No one can predict the re- 
sults, but the hardware man must go 
out after business if he is to stay in 
the business picture. The future of 
the hardware man will be governed 
by the amount of selling and contact- 
ing made outside of his store. 

Following is the report of a new 
salesman, made during his second week 
in outside selling. These figures show 
that there is business to be had. These 
calls were made with a light delivery 
truck with an Electric Milk Cooler 
mounted in the back. 


Total Number of Calls Made 96 
1934 Prospects ae 
1935 Prospects 24 
Domestic Refrigeration Prospects 4 


Water System Prospects 2 
Water Bucket Prospects 1 
Washing Machine Prospects 3 
Vacuum Cleaner Prospects 1 
Radio Prospects 2 
Home Woodworking Tool Prospects 2 
Bottled Gas Prospects 

A number of these sales have since 
been made. This proves that a plan of 
time control definitely made in advance 
will produce extra sales. “Certain 
things to be done during idle times” is 
a good heading for this part of the 
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Planning the Follow Through 


(Continued from page 42D) 


Business Control Plan. We have used 
this plan for a number of years and 
all our force are interested in it. You 
would be surprised at the number of 
items that we find to put on this list. 


Question—Higher operating costs 
under NRA call for enlarged sales 
volume; keener merchandising by 
syndicate and other competitors makes 
it harder to increase sales. Suggest a 
procedure of planned merchandising to 
meet the situation. 

Answer—-There is no question but 
that the higher operating costs under 
NRA call for enlarged sales. Like- 
wise syndicates and other competitors 
operating under the same conditions 
are looking for increased sales. This 
makes merchandising more competi- 
tive than ever before. 

This means that merchandising must 
be planned in advance. A definite plan 
must be arranged to take care of the 
various seasons. Advertising, store 
sales, store arrangement, direct mail 
and other forms of sales promotion 
should be planned and laid out in spare 
time so as to have them ready and 
available well in advance of the time 
when they will be used. Careful plan- 
ning along these lines should have 
careful consideration so that the sales 
will start early in the game. The old 
saying “The early bird catches the 
worm” is very true in this respect. The 
merchant on the ground floor with new 
merchandise will get the harvest. There 
are many competitors after the con- 
sumer’s dollar in these times and a mer- 
chant cannot afford to delay in going 
after business. 

Question—How can the hardware 
retailer, with his limited advertising 
appropriation, make his advertising 


match that of his principal competi- 
tors? : 

ANSWER—The hardware retailer with 
his limited advertising appropriations 
can match the advertising of his prin- 
cipal competitors by using methods 
similar to those used by these competi- 
tors. He must use leaders that will 
prove to his customers that he is in a 
position to meet competition. Syndi- 
cates and chains use these methods to- 
day and the hardware retailer must do 
the same. 

It is possible for a retailer to send 
out regularly a good store advertising 
sheet showing his principal lines and 
his prices, together with special prices 
and leaders. In this way he can coun- 
teract a great deal of the foreign ad- 
vertising that is sent in to his territory. 
In our own case we have done this 
and it has proven very successful. We 
plan this advertising long in advance 
of the selling season and buy our mer- 
chandise accordingly. Our large 16- 
page sheets go out four times a year 
and are divided as follows: spring 
(sent out in March), mid-summer 
(sent out in June), fall (sent out in 
August), and holiday (sent out in No- 
vember). Between seasons we send 
out our small direct-mail or follow-up 
advertising. With practice a hardware 
retailer can write as well worded ad- 
vertising copy as any of his competi- 
tors. The more advertising material 
he sends out the better advertising man 
he will become. 

Outside customers must be continu- 
ally advised of new merchandise that 
you are carrying. Keep them posted 
as to the kind of store that you run. 
One dealer in Brooklyn sold 72 pairs of 
Bathroom Scales by sending out post- 
card advertising. He could not possi- 
bly have sold more than six pairs other- 
wise. His mailing list was around 2500. 

Use your competitor’s methods if 
they are proving successful. 





The Movement of Business 
(Continued from page 42G) 


seemed to be “to get while the getting 
is good.” 

Since consumer income has not yet 
expanded rapidly enough to support 
both higher prices and a substantial 
increase in production, this important 
phase of the recovery program has en- 
countered serious obstacles of its own 
making. 

As for production control, most econ- 
omists believe any widespread and ill- 
considered exercise of such measures 
violates the economic law that pur- 
chasing power depends upon the pro- 
duction of goods and services. 

There is also the frequently ex- 
pressed belief that code conflicts and 
confusions have created uncertainty; 
that the appearance of the government 
as a controlling factor and doubts con- 
cerning the attitudes or capacity of its 
representatives have bred a spirit of 
caution. Failure of bank credit to ex- 
pand and the continued apathy of pri- 





vate capital are attributed in part to 
this situation. 


Question—Sales figures submitted 
to you from all parts of the country 
show that retail hardware sales hit bot- 
tom in 1933. To what extent were hard- 
ware retailers able to adjust their mar- 
gin and expense in order to prevent or 
to lessen operating losses? 


Answer—The record of hardware re- 
tailers in 1933 was outstanding in many 
respects. According to individual re- 
ports submitted to the National Retail 
Hardware Association, the average mer- 
chant had the most favorable experi- 
ence since 1930. 

The typical loss on sales was 1.48 
per cent, contrasted with 8.25 per cent 
for 1932 and 2.94 per cent for 1931. 
Such improvement must be considered 
remarkable when it is realized that 
sales were only 1 per cent larger than 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The Retailing Job Ahead 


A summing up of the program of the thirty-fifth annual 
Congress of the National Retail Hardware Association 
at the closing session, Des Moines, Iowa, Thursday, 


June 21, 1934 


By H. P. SHEETS 


Managing Director, National Retail 
Hardware Association 


E ARE now going through the 

\ \ fifth of our very trying economic 

years, perhaps to many of us the 
most trying that we have ever experi- 
enced. It is not surprising—in fact, it 
seems most natural—that many of us 
should be somewhat on edge, that there 
should be a tendency to develop nerves, 
about business, to wonder about the fu- 
ture, to be more or less disturbed by 
the uncertainty, and perhaps to make 
problems seem larger today than they 
ever have been. 

That has been the common experience 
as we have gone out of the bottom of 
every depression period, and it would 
naturally be our experience as we go out 
of the greatest depression that this coun- 
try has even seen. 

Yet there is nothing new in the con- 
dition which we face today. All who 
have been in business for any number 
of years have gone through it to_a great- 
er or lesser extent. The present situa- 
tion is just a little more complicated, 
perhaps, because it became more serious 
and new factors entered into it. 

NRA came to all of us as an entirely 
new experience, on the basis of an 
emergency. Perhaps many of us fer- 
got that NRA was an emergency meas- 
ure and began to think of it as some- 
thing that was injected into our standard 
economic system. 

It is not my purpose to discuss NRA 
or its operations, but I do know, as you 
know, that it has functioned rather 
slowly, that it has fallen far short of 
the accomplishments that many of us 
hoped for. 

Most of us, perhaps, expected entire- 
ly too much from this emergency meas- 
ure. The injection of the idea of fair 
business practices appealed to us all. 
We thought: “Here is an opportunity 
to rid our business of all the evils which 
have been besetting us for years, and we 
are going to do a fine job,” and we 
wholly forgot human nature, and that is 
something we cannot afford to forget. 

[ think I may state positively that re- 
covery is definitely on the way. Re- 
gardless of how much NRA has helped, 
natural recovery is unquestionably in 
process, and I think will continue in 
process gradually, with its ups and 

downs, as Mr. Stokes pointed out this 
morning, until we reach that area that 
we call prosperity. 
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Hardware sales have been better. 
Practically all types of sales have been 
better for eight, nine or ten months, and 
maybe eleven months. 

Some of the money which has come 
into our coffers has been from govern- 
mental sources, paid out through CWA, 
CCC, the corn, hog and cotton pay- 
ments, and what-not. Whatever we may 
think about the indebtedness the Gov- 
ernment is piling up, the fact is that 
that money has come to us, and that it 
has helped our business. 

We cannot get away from that. Nor 
can we get away from the fact that we 
are going to have more money distrib- 
uted through drought relief and other 
agencies that will continue to bring ad- 
ditional money into our tills. 

There is no indication that business 
has gone utterly to pot or is going to 
pot. 

I recommended to the board of gov- 
ernors the other day, and repeated that 
recommendation to the Officers’ Council, 
that this meeting ought to set up a dy- 
namic policy for the guidance of the 
association and for the direction of all 
the dealers who are members. 


Dynamic Policy 


And when I said “dynamic policy,” I 
meant just that. But I meant sound 
policies, policies that would keep our 
collective feet on the ground, that could 
be backed, and completely backed, by 
our membership. And I insisted also 
that those policies should be made by 
the dealers here present, rather than by 
association officials who might have en- 
tirely different views of what the dealers 
ought to have. 

I think I know something about deal- 
er problems, but this is a congress of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
at which delegates are present to repre- 
sent all the elements in our member- 
ship, and I think this is a time when 
those dealers should speak as to the 
policies, and, of course, it will then be 
our job to interpret and to execute those 
policies. 

I believe this is a time for unity of 
thought and unity of action, that the 
association must lead, but that it must 
have the active support and following of 
its members. 

I do not conceive that the retail hard- 
ware business of this country can be ad- 
vanced to any measure of accomplish- 
ment if the retailers themselves are di- 
vided, whether on the basis of large 
dealers, small dealers, or what-not. I 
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appreciate quite thoroughly that there 
may be some diversity of interest be- 
tween certain types of dealers and be- 
tween individual dealers, but I cannot 
conceive of that diversity of interest in 
the craft as a whole. If that does exist, 
then our outlook is not hopeful. 

We must think of hardware retailing 
as such, and not so much of dealers of 
one type or dealers of another type. 
The individual differences do not relate 
to basic problems, and it is those basic 
problems to which a meeting of this 
kind should give attention and concern- 
ing which it should adopt policies for 
general guidance. 

I know that many have been disap- 
pointed with code operation. I know 
that many think that some prices have 
advaneed too much. But this is nothing 
new. There have been many times when 
we have thought that prices have gone 
too high. 

Right now we are in a stabilizing pe- 
riod, when prices are adjusting them- 
selves more nearly to the basis of de- 
mand, when the sellers are not thinking 
so much of a sellers’ market, but are 
realizing that we are still in a buyers’ 
market and will be in a buyers’ market 
for some considerable time, and _ that, 
after all, the buyer controls. 

There are many indications that 
prices are going to be somewhat lower, 
yet we must always recollect that the 
producers have had wished upon them 
expenses not of their own making 
which have made it necessary for prices 
to advance. I think the only question 
in our minds is one of degree. 

The big question being discussed to- 
day, not only in our field but in all 
fields, is as to the potency and sound- 
ness of open prices, of the open-price 
plan. I think I am still open-minded 
on that subject. 
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For a good many years | have thought 
the open-price plan was probably pretty 
sound in view of the chaos into which 
we had gotten. I still think the theory 
of open prices is all right, but, as I told 
Deputy Administrator Whiteside back in 
February when I appeared before one 
of the conferences, I do not think the 
hardware trade generally objects to 
open prices as such, but we do object 
to the use or misuse that has been made 
of open prices in some cases. And I 
have no doubt that we will continue 
objecting to that misuse. 

As between open prices, so-called, 
and price fixing, there is no actual di- 
viding line. If 1, as a part of one par- 
ticular group, agree with the other 
members of that group upon certain 
price levels, we are stabilizing prices. 
But if Harry Crowe, who is another 
group, and whose group makes products 
that I sell or buy for any purposes, 
raises his prices, then Harry Crowe, in 
my opinion, has been guilty of price 
fixing. 

That is the cleavage between price 
stabilization and price fixing. as I see it. 
Price stabilization is what I do; price 
fixing is what Harry Crowe does. 


Differentials Entirely New 


Out of the open-price plan have come 
differentials entirely new to our indus- 
try. Not that there have not been dif- 
ferentials before, but that today we see 
the differences between the classes of 
buyers, and we do not like those differ- 
ences a darn bit, and we do not hesitate 
to say so. 

And yet my opinion is that of all the 
differentials I have seen, and however 
we may object to some of them, the 
disparities are not so great as they were 
before the coming of NRA with its open- 
price system and the necessity of mak- 
ing their differentials public. 

But it is worthy of comment that 
neither retailers nor wholesalers were 
consulted by the manufacturers in their 
setting up of these price differentials. 
Self-interest has dominated each of the 
code groups, without any question. 

When we worked for many months 
last year in connection with the retail 
code, we were thinking about hardware 
retailers and about what they could get 
out of that code, as well as the necessity 
of conforming with certain standards 
which the Government had set up. 

That has undoubtedly been true of 
every other group that has been to 
Washington. We have given little 
thought to others. And so I think that 
is particularly true of the manufactur- 
ing group, who should have given a 
great deal more thought than they did, 
because their very success depends upon 
those who distribute their products to 
the consumers. 

Therefore, I come again to the empha- 
sis on the importance of united action 
by the retail hardware trade. 

I am quite aware in placing this 
emphasis on the importance of united 
and individual action by the trade itself 
that I have been criticized for stressing 
the ineffectiveness of association work 
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if not backed by membership action. 

But with all my experience in the as- 
sociation field, I do know that the asso- 
ciation, unless it is backed by a mem- 
bership that believes in the policies the 
association is promulgating, will never 
get any place. 

Nor am I unaware that, in connection 
with our work in NRA, association ac- 
tion has been criticized to some extent. 
I think I have kept in fair touch with 
everything that has been going on. I 
think possibly I have known the prob- 
lems that had to be faced perhaps a 
little better than some of those who 
have presumed to criticize. 

And I do not blame anybody for criti- 
cizing, for speaking his mind. It is only 
as men speak their minds that we know 
what is in the collective minds. 

But our office has had to consider the 
viewpoints of 36 organizations, of some 
30 secretaries. We have had to con- 
sider the viewpoints of all and _har- 
monize those viewpoints and correlate 
them. 

Certainly the national office can func- 
tion only as it has a thorough under- 
standing of the wants and wishes of its 
membership. And we understand also 
that in the main those wants and wishes 
must be expressed by the secretaries of 
those organizations. And when anybody 
suggests that we pay no attention to the 
suggestions of the secretaries or any 
one individual secretary, I can only say 
that they are in error, they have a mis- 
conception. 

Opinions of every secretary are given 
careful consideration and weight, they 
are measured against the hard facts that 
we face, the problems that are before 
us, and against the suggestions of all 
the secretaries. 

Some fifteen years ago, after I became 
the managing director of the associa- 
tion, I recommended to the board of 
governors that, because of the work the 
secretaries’ conference did or should do. 
I thought it would be a very good thing 
for the national! association to finance 
those conferences. That was done until 
about two years agé, when, in the face 
of recurring deficits, without any action 
on my part, the board voted to discon- 
tinue those conferences. 


Avoid the Deficits 


I hope the time will come when they 
can be started again. But in saying that 
I still am looking at those red figures 
which I have faced for four years, dur- 
ing which time the national association 
has shown a total deficit of something 
like $112,000. And when I look at our 
present surplus, and when I think of 
the possibilities ahead, I am not so sure 
that we should continue those deficits 
if they can possibly be avoided. 

But to get back to collective action 
by our members in support of the stand- 
ards and policies which are set up for 
us, there is one great industry in this 
country which for years has been caus- 
ing much trouble for the hardware re- 
tailers. The competitive condition has 
never been satisfactory. 

Our office has received perhaps hun- 


dreds of complaints every year on that 
situation. And yet when it is discussed 
with leaders of that industry they tell 
us that the whole industry, during the 
last year, when conditions were particu- 
larly bad, had not received over 20 let- 
ters of protest from retailers. 

And yet the same informant told me 
that if any manufacturers should get 
200 letters of complaint from 200 deal- 
ers, it would be such a serious matter 
that he would immediately call a meet- 
ing of his board of directors to deter- 
mine what should be done. 

So 1 emphasize again the necessity 
of united action, of setting up standards 
which the association can and should 
follow, and then of backing those poli- 
cies to the limit. 

Between wholesalers and_ retailers 
there is a strong community of interest. 
That is something we talk about as a 
beautiful theory. It is something we 
often forget in actual practice. 


No Real Difference 


I do not see why we cannot under- 
stand that the retailers who buy from 
the wholesalers and the wholesalers who 
buy from the manufacturers have the 
same problems; they face the same com- 
petition, for if the retailer loses sales 
the wholesaler loses sales, and if the 
retailer goes, the wholesaler goes, un- 
less his whole processes are changed. 
And yet we fritter away our time talking 
about minor differences when there is 
no real difference in basic opinion. 

I think almost any retailer can talk 
with almost any wholesaler and the two 
can agree that if the wholesaler can 
serve the retailer at a price that is neces- 
sary for his particular business, the re- 
tailer should buy from that source. But 
if the wholesaler is unable to supply the 
retailer at prices that will help him to 
meet his competition, he has no basis 
of complaint whatever if that retailer 
buys some place that can make him the 
prices to meet his competition. 

So I have the strong feeling that re- 
tailers and wholesalers should work to 
a common purpose. I had that feeling 
ten years ago, when I mentioned to our 
board an effort to organize what was 
later called the Hardware Council. It 
was not until more than a year later 
that that organization came into being. 
Years later it was disbanded because it 
failed to do what we hoped it might do. 

During the past two years our price 
committee has directed its efforts to 
limiting some of the discrepancies that 
have appeared between dealer costs and 
mail order prices. The most recent 
work of that committee has been di- 
rected to the point of getting dealer ac- 
tion supplemented by wholesaler action. 

It has done good work, but possibly 
the very character of its work has made 
some dealers feel that the outlook is 
hopeless, because those questionnaires 
which have gone out have been directed 
to items on which there were discrep- 
ancies and disparities. 

The committee has not attempted to 
point out the prices in the catalogs that 
were higher. Perhaps it should have 
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done that su as to show the dealers that 
they were not the underdogs in every 
respect. 

Somebody has suggested during this 
meeting that dealers have failed to ad- 
vance their prices with the upward trend 
as they should. That is something that 
always happens in a recovery period, 
just as when prices are going downward 
dealers seldom change their prices ex- 
cept as they replace the goods and find 
a new price basis. 

I think we should think in terms of 
solid fact, rather than in theories, in 
all of our association work, in all of 
our business work. 

One of the great discussions that is 
going on in political affairs today and 
in our economic affairs is directed at 
the “brain trust,” so-called, not because 
the “brain trust” is there particularly, 
but because the “brain trust” seems to 
have a rather dominant place in the Ad- 
ministration and because practical busi- 
ness men think that those college pro- 
fessors have a lot of theories that will 
not stand in sound business practice, 
and that they are permitted to go too 
far in setting up some of the laws that 
are to govern business. 

We have had a good deal of criticism 
of Congress because we say our Con- 
gressmen are theoretical, that they 
know little or nothing about business 
and yet they are setting up laws which 
are to govern business. 

So we should think of our criticisms 
of others when we are trying to plan 
our own work and our own procedure 
in the hardware field. I think we 
should face hard facts. 

It is human nature to jump at con- 
clusions. Sometimes the conclusions are 
sound; sometimes they are not sound. 
But we jump at conclusions and we 
stick to conclusions, until perhaps we 
are convinced that we are wrong. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Herreid, I 
think it was, of Minnesota, made what 
to me was a profound statement. He 
said, “We are all criticizing the sales 
tax idea. We are against it because it 
is a new form of taxation. But what 
we ought to do is not merely to criticize 
and not merely to fight, but to deter- 
mine, if possible, whether the sales tax 
plan is a good plan, and, if it is, adopt 
it instead of fighting it.” 

I think that is a sound idea. I think 
that is something that we should follow 
in everything that we do. 

Perhaps the sales tax is a good idea. 
Perhaps it is, as some say, the fairest of 
all taxes. At the present time I am 
against the sales tax because, in every 
case that I know anything about, it is 
just another tax, not a replacement tax, 
although it is talked of as a replacement 
tax. 

But I do object to taxes that are just 
more taxes and more taxes. I think it 
would be a pretty good thing if some of 
us, all of us, would forget some of our 
selfishness in tax matters and give thor- 
ough consideration to these things. 

The thing that is in my mind and the 
thing to which I constantly keep coming 
back is the enormity of the job before 
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us, the job of retailing that is ahead of 
us. It is not only a big job but it is a 
continuous job, one on which we cannot 
let down any more than the manufac- 
turer can let down in his production 
processes. 

We all hope for that time when condi- 
tions will be easier, but so far as I know 
the millennium has never been reached 
and I think it never will be reached. 
And so we just go along fighting, just 
as we go along doing business. And 
that job is a job for not only the asso- 
ciation but for the entire craft and for 
every individual. 

I think I see brighter days ahead. 

There has been a good deal of doleful 
comment during this meeting, a good 
deal of comment that would indicate 
that the hardware retailing of the future 
is very chaotic and uncertain. But do 
not let us forget that hardware sales, 
since the low point in February, 1933, 
have increased almost twice as much 
as has been the increase for the line 
that has made the next greatest prog- 
ress, and that does not look to me as 
though the hardware retailer has gone 
out of the picture. 


Confidence Now Greater 

We have in this country just as much 
money as we ever had, perhaps more 
money than we ever had. Our banks are 
full to overflowing with money. Of 
course, we do not have as many banks 
as we had a few years ago, but their 
vaults are loaded with more money than 
they have ever had before; the confi- 
dence of the people in the banks is 
probably greater than it has ever been; 
perhaps the guarantee of deposits has 
strengthened the feeling of confidence 
of the smaller depositors. 

The time must come when the banks 
will be willing to let loose of some of 
that money. They have to do it. Busi- 
ness is needing money with which to ex- 
pand, and eventually the banks are go- 
ing to loosen up, we are going to become 
active, and business is going to grow. 

The construction industry, at the mo- 
ment, is the great question mark. But 
as against that we have what is said to 
be one of the greatest building short- 
ages that we have ever had, because 
there has been no building of any con- 
sequence in five years. Money has got 
to get into that industry some time. 

Perhaps it may be that the lumber 
people will have to readjust their prices 
somewhat to intrigue money into it, but 
the time is going to come when activity 
is going to start there, and that is go- 
ing to develop activity in all lines of 
business. 

Among the hopeful signs is the fact 
that Congress has adjourned and that 
the President is going on an extended 
vacation. I think that, however we may 
feel politically about the present Ad- 
ministration, we must give the President 
the credit for having understanding be- 
yond most of the men who have occu- 
pied that particular place. 

He knows that business has been dis- 
turbed by all the things which have 
been proposed in Congress and which 


have been talked about, and all the leg- 
islation which has been passed which 
certain groups of business say is in- 
tended to hamper their particular ac- 
tivities, and perhaps their activities 
should be hampered. 

But the time has come when he has 
gotten rid of Congress, and he has prob- 
ably said to himself, “I think it would be 
a good plan for the country, or for busi- 
ness, to get rid of me. Let business 
have a period of resting, a time to catch 
up and take stock of itself and readjust 
itself.” My feeling is that when the 
six or seven weeks have elapsed during 
which he will be away, business will 
have settled down to a better under- 
standing. Perhaps it will have had a 
chance to study some of the enactments 
of Congress and find they are not so bad 
as they seem to be, and that it will 
finally some to the conclusion that we 
have got to go ahead anyway. so what 
is the use of waiting? 

There is one thing we should remem- 
ber in considering business in the fu- 
ture, and that is that the Administration 
is definitely committed to the idea that 
commodity prices shall be raised to the 
1926 level. So far those commodity 
prices have not attained that height by 
any manner of means. But the com- 
mitment is still there. How it is going 
to be done, I do not think any of us 
know; I do not think the President him- 
self knows. 

The President has indicated that if 
something is not accomplished in one 
way he will try another. And so we 
have the possibility of inflation always 
before us. Whatever we may think of 
inflation, the coming of inflation is just 
bound to enhance the volume of busi- 
ness. Later on, it may be something 
else. But when it comes, it is going to 
make for increased business. And, con- 
sidering everything, I think we should 
be hopeful, I think we should plan for 
better business with the expectation that 
business is going to be better. 

Yesterday afternoon, about 6:30, I 
was standing in the lobby with others 
waiting: for the cars to take us out to 
the Country Club. Someone remarked 
about how cloudy and dark it was, and 
yet here in Des Moines, here in Iowa, 
that cloudiness, accompanied by what 
cloudiness so often brings, was the most 
hopeful sign that anybody could con- 
ceive of. But just as we were amidst 
the discussion of the dark clouds, and 
so on, I looked out the door, and against 
the building across the street was a 
bright ray of sunshine. 

It seemed to me that that augured 
something for the future of business. 
And I think it was on the way to the 
door that I passed one of the delegates 
from a drought-inflicted country, and he 
was smiling just about as broadly as any 
man could smile, and I said: “What is 
it that appears to make you so optimis- 
tic?” 

He said, “Well, I come from an op- 
timistic country.” 

And so I am going to close this 
rather irregular talk with emphasis on 
that statement, that I come from an op- 
timistic country. 
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Make Color Work For You in Your 
Windows During the Hot Months 
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things you can do to give those dis- 
play windows a cooler and more 
inviting appearance. They can be 
made to suggest, forcefully, that 
your entire store is cool and attrac- 
tive. 

Naturally, color will play the im- 
portant role in this plan. Blues, 
greens and white are the colors that 
suggest the greatest coolness. Fill 
the sockets of your window reflec- 
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Easy method of enlarging the background poster 


A Reader Registers Appreciation 


HarpWaRE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

We want to take this opportunity 
to thank the Harpware Ace for the 
display suggestions in the last three 
issues. 

We have two display windows and 
are using the June Bride drawing in 
one and the Vacation Suggestion in 
the other. 
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Now I am just an ordinary “dub” 
when it comes to drawing but I can 
follow the detail instructions in 
drawing the type outlines of this kind 
of pictures. Hope you will continue 
to furnish more of these suggestions. 
We like them very much. 

We are also using Series “B” win- 
dow fixtures—they are a big addi- 
tion to our windows. 
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tors with new bulbs, alternating 
them blue and white. If you wish to 
increase the cool effect, increase the 
number of blue bulbs. It is surpris- 
ing how much cooler this step alone 
will make the window seem. Two 
shades of blue (light and medium), 
will be good to use for the coverings 
of the interchangeable fixture units. 
With such a combination, merchan- 
dise having labels or coloring of the 
pastel shades, such as tan, will look 
exceptionally well. White may also 
be successfully introduced to add to 
the coolness. This color law is clear- 
ly demonstrated in winter time, 
when the snow in, the shadowed parts 
appears blue, ice appears green. It 
is simply a matter of borrowing an 
idea from nature. We want to sug- 
gest winter temperatures, so we bor- 
row winter’s colors. 

The paint window suggested here 
is an opportunity to use such a color 
scheme as outlined above. The 
curved line PAINTS is lettered by 
the show card man, using colors to 
suggest the color chips of a sample 
card. In this case the line is not like- 
ly to oppose the color scheme of the 
blues and white. 

The enamelware window is one 
which will also lend itself to the cool 
color arrangement. 








The Ascending Price Curve 


(Continued from page 38) 


been about 20 to 25 per cent for the 
same period. 

Thus, the ratio of prices received by 
farmers to prices paid by them has 
gone up from 40 per cent of the 1910- 
1914 average to approximately 64 per 
cent or about 30 per cent increase in 
exchange value. 


Quest1on—What has been the gen- 
eral reaction of the customers to the 
higher prices you must ask because 
of higher costs of goods, plus the in- 
crease, if any, in your operating costs? 

ANSWER — Resentment is_ probably 
the best word to describe the attitude 
of the customer toward higher prices. 
A few recognize the retailer’s position, 
and at least do not openly express their 
feelings. But the great part express 
their reaction in no uncertain terms, 
and it is not favorable. 

The retailer is the neck of the bottle 
in merchandise distribution. As such, 
he performs the major function of con- 
tact man with the consumer.  The- 
oretically he is paid a somewhat large 
return for this function, or at least he 
is made to believe he is. Therefore, 
in this position he must “take it.” Re- 
gardless of unjustified high prices for 
which others are responsible, the aver- 
age customer charges Mr. Retailer with 
the crime. In that classification of a 
criminal he remains, branded as a thief, 
cheater and profiteer in the mind of 
the consumer. 

The customer is interested primarily 
and almost solely in the protection of 
his own pocketbook. He deals with the 
retailer and looks to him for service in 
the matter of merchandising. He does 
not feel that it is his duty to delve into 
the problems of price structure. If a 
price is advantageous, the sale is made 
without comment. If the price is too 
high in Mr. Consumer’s opinion, but if 
he must have the goods, he buys, after 
much “squawking.” If he is able to get 
along without the item, or secure it 
elsewhere at a lower price, he departs 
without buying, usually after declara- 
tions concerning Mr. Retailer’s prices, 
most of which are not entirely compli- 
mentary. In that connection, also, it 
might be added that most people think 
a lot more than they say. 


Question—Have retailers been able 
te satisfy customers as to why prices 
seem to rise faster than income? 

Answer—Most explanations intend- 
ed to justify price advances fall on 
barren ground. I feel that most cus- 
tomers have a rather cynical reaction 
toward any effort to give reasons for 
this condition. 

Explanations often complicate mat- 
ters and increase, rather than decrease, 
sales resistance. Furthermore, what re- 
tailer can give a satisfactory explana- 
tion or reason for the sharp and rapid 
price advances now in effect? A case 
in point is that of solder, which has 
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advanced approximately 85 per cent 
since January, 1933. A great many 
merchants feel that the least said of 
higher prices, the better the possibility 
of making the sale and keeping the 
customer in good spirits. 


Qurst1ion—Have consumers accepted 
price advances with a measure of un- 
derstanding, or with some resentment 
and suspicion that business men were 
taking advantage of the situation and 
too rapidly recouping their losses? 

ANSWER—Consumers have accepted 
price advances only because they have 
to take them. They feel that they are 
the “goat.” And in a lot of cases they 
are. I hardly believe that any retailer, 
when NRA became effective, raised, or 
attempted to raise, his general gross 
margin. But undoubtedly many manu- 
facturers have made substantial in- 
creases in prices, not based on_ in- 
creased costs but rather on anticipated 
increased profits. 

The retailer catches all of the grief. 
The customer knows the retailer, is 
doing business with him and is in al- 
most daily contact with him. Back in 
his mind, the consumer feels that man- 
ufacturer, distributor and retailer are 
in an unholy alliance to get the con- 
sumer’s dollar, by fair means or other- 
wise. So the customer feels that he is 
a victim of a price plot and is sus- 
picious and resentful. 


Question—Has government aid to 
farm communities made farmers any 
less critical of higher prices for the 
things they buy? 

ANSWER—An actual survey made 
among a representative group of hard- 
ware retailers in the Middle West and 
South indicates rather emphatically 
that farmers are not receiving higher 
prices graciously. Actual figures in the 
survey show eleven retailers who find 
that farmers are just as critical as ever 
of prices, even in the face of govern- 
ment assistance. Two retailers indicate 
that at first the farmers softened up a 
bit, but now are becoming impatient 
and restless. Five, all from the South, 
state that the farmer is much less criti- 
cal and is buying enthusiastically. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that 
the answer to this type of question de- 
pends in a great measure on conditions 
locally, but the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the farmer, although 
his prices are higher today than a year 
ago on many products, has a feeling of 
disappointment. Many hopes and prom- 
ises have failed to materialize. It is not 
hard to understand this feeling. 


Question—How can the_ indepen- 
dent retailer explain and justify his 
price advances while mail order houses 
and syndicates ballyhoo about con- 
tinued low prices? 

ANsSWER—Just so long as mail order 
houses and syndicates bully or cajole 


manufacturers into quoting and selling 
them merchandise at absurdly low 
prices will the retailer find it impos- 
sible to justify his higher prices in 
commodities, which he has been forced 
to buy through the usual wholesaler- 
retailer channel. 

Both the large mail order houses are 
in the midst of huge selling campaigns, 
the keynote of which is that merchan- 
dise now being offered is at a price in 
many instances under present wholesale 
levels. They state that this merchan- 
dise was bought a year ago at prices 
which were the lowest in recent times. 
They are telling this to the consuming 
public, and their story is true, at least 
to the extent of the lowness of price. 

We cannot overlook the effectiveness 
of these sales. Just try to buy at whole- 
sale today some of the following stand- 
ard commodities at the price they are 
now offered by one of the mail order 
houses: 


(1) 12-mesh black enameled screen 
wire, 24-in. width, 100-ft. roll, 
$3.10 ($1.55 per C sq. ft.). 

(2) 5% black garden hose, 3-year guar- 
antee, $0.0514 per ft. 

(3) First grade house paint covers 400 
sq. ft., two coats, $1.95 per gal. 
in 5s. 

(4) Bicycle, $19.95. 


These items are selected at random. 
There are actually hundreds more, in- 
cluding a full share of hardware items. 

Some wholesalers, entirely too few in 
number, are making a sincere attempt 
to help the retailer meet his price prob- 
lem. Those who are trying are of course 
more successful than those who appar- 
ently don’t give a damn. 

A study of prices indicates that syn- 
dicates are today buying merchandise 
on just as good a price basis as ever. 
Compared with present retailers’ prices 
they occupy a more advantageous posi- 
tion than they did before NRA. 

It is almost unbelievable that two 
mail order houses, doing a combined 
daily business of approximately two 
million dollars, could have bought mer- 
chandise a year ago for this present 
sale. Sound reasoning would indicate 
that they are enjoying a price from 
manufacturers today which is probably 
as low as it was a year ago. 

As usual, the retailer is paying the 
overhead and the profit. The mail or- 
der house is probably buying at prime 
cost, plus a small, if any, percentage. 
Actually, manufacturers’ costs in most 
industries have risen so little that a 
price on this basis is practically the 
same as a year ago. 

Of course we cannot explain or justi- 
fy our rather rapid and severe price 
advances, many of which have become 
effective recently. Any explanation. 
in fact, of the strong claims, which are 
backed by the actual delivery of the 
goods by the mail order houses, places 
the retailer in a bad light. It is an 
admission of weakness. The public is 
not interested in. buying from sym- 
pathy, if prices are higher. Our only 
explanation can be a _ representation 
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that-the retailer is the unfortunate vic- 
tim of an economic double-crossing. 
But the public usually does not look 
with favor on this type of explanation, 
regardless of how true it may be. 


QuESTION—Would specific informa- 
tion from manufacturers showing the 
effect of NRA wages and hours upon 
production costs help retailers to con- 
vince customers of the reasonableness 
of retail prices? 


ANSWER — This information would 
not be of any great value for two rea- 
sons. First, the public is not interested 
in the factors which go toward the 
make-up of a price. The price itself is 
what counts. Consequently, no amount 
of explanation will help a retailer justi- 
fy his higher prices, if a certain type 
of competitor is furnishing comparable 
goods at less money. Second, most re- 
tailers would not have the inclination 
and, in certain cases, the ability to pre- 
sent the material effectively. In my 
opinion, no amount of reasoning can 
convince me that it is necessary to 
charge a retailer more for a given com- 
modity on a wholesale basis than the 
mail order house or syndicate store will 
furnish it at retail to the consumer. 


QuEsTION—What would be hard- 
ware retailers’ attitude toward justifi- 
able price advances, applied to all sell- 
ers alike? 


ANSweR—Hardware retailers have 
always indicated that they will welcome 
any fair action on the part of manufac- 
turers and distributers. As a matter of 
fact, their patience in bearing up under 
inequitable treatment from manufactur- 
ers who sell to mail order houses and 
syndicate stores has been amazing. 

Certainly, the attitude of the hard- 
ware retailer to price changes which 
are justified, if these changes are ap- 
plied to all types of retailers alike, 
would be quite different from his pres- 
ent feeling. 

But why consider even the possibility 
of such a question? It is not even in 
the picture for mass distributors, indi- 
vidually or collectively, to permit hard- 
ware or other independent retailers to 
quote prices as low as the ones they 
use. Their price is their only weapon, 
and they intend to protect it to the last 
ditch. It seems to me that we are just 
“kidding” ourselves when we_ think 
otherwise. 


Question—Is it fair for manufactur- 
ers’ price differentials to put hardware 
retailers in the highest price brackets 
and to allow lower prices to syndicate 
stores? 


ANSWER—The present price differen- 
tials now existing, and which have ex- 
isted for many years past, are unfair. 
They indicate the vicious and obstinate 
opposition which has been encountered 
from mail order outlets and syndicates, 
supported by many of the manufactur- 
ers who are selling to them. 

I am not able to quote exact differ- 
entials, but it is alleged that in many 
cases the net cost to the mail order 
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house and syndicate is 10 per cent or 
more less than the jobbers’ cost. 

Two specific examples, which I can 
personally verify, follow: 

A few years ago, I was quoted the 
following discounts on a certain electri- 
cal appliance, which was just being 
introduced by the manufacturer: 


Dealer’s or Contractor’s 


Lots of 1 25 per cent 
Lots of 3 to 12 30 per cent 
Lots of 12 or more 3344 per cent 


Central Stations and Department 
Stores 


Any quantity 40 per cent 


This tells its own story. 

A similar case in point is that of a 
certain well-known electric refrigerator. 
The discount to the independent re- 
tailer selling the line is 30 per cent 
basis. However, public utilities, selling 
in the same territory and in no way 
performing other than a retail func- 
tion, are given a flat basis of 40 per 
cent discount on any quantity. The 
distributor of this line has refused to 
even recognize a request to explain or 
justify this differential. 

The hardware retailer usually be- 
comes thoroughly aroused by the 
unfairness of many such situations. 
However, it is a matter of practical 
philosophy that retailers moving small 
quantities of goods cannot expect prices 
as low as those given to large operators. 
But the differential must be kept with- 
in reasonable bounds. A well-managed 
retail establishment, small, medium or 
large, should receive an appropriate 
discount in keeping with his purchases. 
The spread must not be so great as to 
penalize any of the retailers who are 
operating on lower discount schedules. 

I feel sure that any retailer who will 
think the matter through will agree 
with me that price differentials, based 
on a fair, equitable and economic 
basis, are acceptable. However, under 
the present system of differentials, the 
hardware retailer cannot recognize any 
element of fairness. 


Question—Are differentials for va- 
rious classes of retailers based upon 
sound economic principles and a fair 
equalization of distribution costs? 

ANnswerR—As now existing, price dif- 
ferentials are not based on soundness 
of economic principles or an equitable 
proration of distribution costs. If in- 
formation considered reliable is cor- 
rect, a great many prices quoted to 
syndicates are based on prime costs, 
plus a small percentage added. The 
indirect costs, which are known to the 
cost accountant as burden, and the ad- 
ministration costs. are not taken into 
consideration, it being the theory of 
the manufacturer, apparently, that 
these costs go on with or without the 
syndicates’ business and therefore are 
not costs incident to it. 

If the wholesaler-retailer system of 
distribution cannot exist on the same 
margin allowed to mass. distributers, 
then it is due for the discard. But 


it is entitled to a fair chance to 
prove its economic importance. Prob- 
ably during the next few years changes 
will be in evidence on the part of re- 
tailers. This should be the immediate 
goal of the system, if we expect to con- 
tinue wholesale-retail distribution. 


QueEstion—Have hardware retailers 
marked up their goods in stock in 
keeping with price advances to avoid 
replacement losses? 

ANSWER — Hardware retailers have 
been slow to mark up goods in stock to 
conform with current replacement costs. 
On the whole, it has not been done at 
all. Where competition has permitted, 
a comparatively few items have been 
adjusted upward. 

Theoretically, every price should be 
corrected immediately, when a change 
occurs, either upward or downward. 
Practically, however, it has been im- 
possible to do this. The retailer 
wouldn’t dare. If the practice were 
adopted universally by hardware re- 
tailers, a buyers’ strike would follow. 
It is quite evident that the mail order 
firms are not advancing prices, so the 
hardware dealer has deemed it neces- 
sary to keep his prices in line with 
competition, just as long as he owns 
merchandise acquired at low prices. 

Another problem to be considered is 
the absence of prompt and complete 
information to guide him in following 
the market up or down. 


Question—Retail hardware sales re- 
ports have shown considerably larger 
dollar volume during the past ten 
months. What is your estimate as to 
the comparative amount of merchandise 
moved ? 

Answer—According to the experi- 
ence of 818 hardware retailers, dollar 
sales during the first four months of 
1934 were 42 per cent larger than dur- 
ing the same interval of 1933. 

I would say that the average level of 
prices charged by hardware dealers has 
not advanced more than 20 per cent 
during the past year. Therefore, the 
quantity of merchandise has increased 
fully 20 per cent and possibly more. 


Question—If_ prices continue up- 
ward without corresponding trends in 
farm products and consumer buying 
power, what is likely to be the effect 
upon distribution? 

ANSWER — Prices have been at a 
standstill for the past few weeks. Some 
have receded. Other anticipated ad- 
vances have failed to materialize. In 
many quarters it is the opinion that 
further downward adjustments will be 
effected. Business in general this 
Spring, especially within the past six 
weeks, although better than a year ago, 
has been disappointing. 

Continued price advances can have 
but one effect on distribution, and that 
is a tendency to retard and slow up 
buying. It is a fact generally acknowl- 
edged by economists that the efforts of 
the Administration to increase income 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A Few Sales Stories 


HE time was that of the 

| Franco-Prussian war of 1870. 

The Battle of Sedan had been 
fought and the Germans were ad- 
vancing on Paris. A salesman for 
the Remington Arms Company, W. 
W. Reynolds, was in Paris. He had 
just closed a large order with the 
French government for arms and 
ammunition. The French had paid 
him a large amount in gold coin. 
He had this gold coin stored in his 
boarding house room. 

The Germans surrounded Paris. 
The salesman’s problem was how to 
get out of Paris with his nice fat 
orders and his kegs of gold. As 
every entrance to the city was 
watched, the only avenue of escape 
was through the air. So our sales- 
man went to an old theater which 
had been converted into a balloon 
factory and ordered a balloon to be 
made for him at a cost of $1,200. 
While this balloon was being 
manufactured word came that the 
great French War Minister Gam- 
betta needed a balloon, so our sales- 
man’s balloon was requisitioned by 
the government and another had to 
be started for him. However, as 
the weather was not propitious, 
Gambetta’s departure was delayed 
until after the second balloon was 
finished. So, soon after, when the 
weather was favorable, both balloons 
went up into the air and gracefully 
floated over the German army to- 
ward the western coast of France. 
The balloons were fired on and one 
of the members of our salesman’s 
party was wounded. However, Reyn- 
olds reached the coast, hired a boat 
and finally landed in England un- 
hurt, with his gold and orders intact. 

This is a true story and was pub- 
lished in a book by the Remington 
Arms Company celebrating their 
one hundredth anniversary. 


* * * 


The time was the great boom in 
Alaska. I was sitting at my desk 
one afternoon. I could tell it was 
six o’clock by the scratching of 
matches all over the office, as my 
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By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


fellow employees lighted their cig- 
arettes, cigars and pipes. The rule 
was that we could smoke after busi- 
ness hours. The late Taylor D. 
Kelly, a really great salesman, 
stopped at my desk to strike a 
match, and told me he was leaving 
that evening for Chicago. “Hold on 
a minute,” I said. “Somewhere in 
my desk is a letter from a trading 
concern in the Yukon who have sent 
us a long list of goods on which they 
wish prices. Their buyer is at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago. See 
what you can do with him.” I gave 
Taylor the letter, which he folded 
up and put in his coat pocket, and 
then sauntered out the door. 

One week later I received a tele- 
gram from him from Denver, Colo- 
rado, stating he was on his way 
home. When he returned this was 
his story: 

He went to the Congress Hotel 
and met the buyer in the lobby. 
However, the buyer was too busy to 
talk to him. He had to buy stoves, 
dry goods, clothing, etc., and was 
dated up for every moment for that 
day and night, and was leaving Chi- 
cago at midnight. He walked off 
and left Taylor standing there. How- 
ever, Taylor didn’t stand long. He 
went to the ticket office in the hotel 
and asked if this buyer had reserved 
any railroad accommodations for 
that night. He had. Taylor reserved 
a lower on the same train in the 
same Pullman car. At midnight, as 
Taylor smoked on the station plat- 
form at the Pullman steps, the buyer 
hurried up, with a porter carrying 
his bags. “Well, what’s the big 
idea?” or words to that effect, he 
said to Taylor. “Oh, nothing,” re- 
plied Taylor. “I am just leaving 
tonight for Denver.” Entering the 
train and depositing his grips, the 
buyer relaxed. He accepted one of 
Taylor’s cigars (Taylor smoked good 
ones), and they started to talk. 

The next day in the drawing room 
they worked all day on a hardware 
order which amounted to $10,000. 
This opened a new account that 


turned out to be a very valuable one. 

Taylor spent a few days in Den- 
ver calling on the railroad purchas- 
ing agents, and then returned to 
Chicago to finish his job there, and 
finally arrived at St. Louis. When 
he was telling me the story, he said 
the buyer had suggested that he enter 
his prices on the list of items the 
buyer had sent to St. Louis, but 
Taylor, having had many years ex- 
perience as a salesman, decided it 
was best to take a look at the Rocky 
Mountains and see about that order 
personally. 

* k * 

Here is the story of one of the 
quickest sales ever made. A young 
salesman -was traveling in Western 
Kansas. He received word from his 
house that a dealer wished a new 
stock of hardware in a new town be- 
ing built in anticipation of the ar- 
rival of a new railroad south of 
Wakeeney. This salesman took the 
Union Pacific train for Wakeeney. 
Early the next morning he arrived 
and drove south to this new town. 
When he got there he found a scene 
of great building activity. New 
buildings were going up everywhere. 
Without getting out of his buggy, 
he inquired where he could find Mr. 
X, the hardware man. He was 
directed to a new building and 
found Mr. X on the roof, finishing 
a job of shingling. 

Our salesman drove up beside the 
building and called up to Mr. X, 
stating that he had come in answer to 
the letter Mr. X had written his 
house. Mr. X inquired how long he 
had traveled in the territory. The 
salesman told him. Then Mr. X 
said: “Immediately drive back to 
Wakeeney, call on the bank there 
and you will find I have money on 
deposit. Then sit down and immedi- 
ately pick me out an assortment of 
$3,000.00 worth of hardware, main- 
ly builders’ hardware suitable for 
this new town. I leave the picking 
of this order to you. Use your best 
judgment and experience and give 
me a good assortment, and if you 
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give me a square deal | will be a 
regular customer in the future. 
Don’t get out of your buggy. I am 
in a hurry for these goods. Turn 
right around and drive back. Get 
your lunch on the return trip. 
Don’t stop in this town. Good-by 
and good luck.” 

The young salesman, very much 
surprised, did as he was directed. 
Thirty days later he visited this town 
again and found Mr. X doing a 
splendid business with his complete 
new stock of hardware. Of course 
he sold Mr. X more goods. 

“That was a curious way that you 
bought your new stock of hard- 
ware,” said the salesman to Mr. X. 
“Well, I suppose it was,” said Mr. 
X. “I guess you thought I was a 
goldarned fool, but I just figured 
out that the man who got his hard- 
ware here first, ahead of everybody 
else would do a land-office business, 
and I knew several other dealers in 
town wanted to buy hardware. I 
also knew if ever you got out of that 
buggy you would sell everybody 
and I would have no advantage, so 
I told you to skip back to Wakeeney. 
I got my stock of hardware ahead 
of everyone else. The whole town 
was short of hardware, so maybe I 
wasn’t quite as foolish as you 
thought.” 


* * * 


Another young salesman who 
traveled out West, happened to be 
visiting his house in St. Louis. 
Along came a letter from a Montana 
salesman of this house, stating that 
a certain man had gone to Chicago 
to buy a complete new stock of hard- 
ware. The head of this house called 
in the young salesman, gave him the 
facts and said: “Skip up to Chicago 
in tonight’s train and take a chance 
on this new stock order.” The sales- 
man arrived in Chicago early the 
next morning. He didn’t know 
where the Montana merchant was 
stopping. He went to the hotel direc- 
tory before breakfast, and went back 
over their files for several days past. 
Finally he found his man registered 
with his wife, at the old Tremont 
Hotel. He immediately went to the 
hotel, telephoned up to the mer- 
chant’s room, and received word in 
reply that the merchant was not up 
and had not yet had his breakfast. 
However, he asked the young sales- 
man to have breakfast with him and 
his wife. 
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At breakfast it developed that this 
merchant and his wife also had with 
them their young baby. The baby 
was in charge of a nurse that they 
had employed in the hotel. A few 
days were devoted by the salesman, 
this merchant and his wife, to sight- 
seeing in Chicago. None of them 
had ever been in Chicago before. 

One afternoon, a few days later, 
the president of the St. Louis hard- 
ware jobbing house received this 
telegram from his young salesman: 
“Meet me at the station tomorrow 
morning at 7.30 a. m. with a nurse 
to take care of baby.” The presi- 
dent of the company didn’t go him- 
self, but he sent one of the head men, 
with a trained nurse. Right on time 
the young salesman, the dealer, his 
wife and the baby stepped off the 
train. 

The St. Louis house sold this new 
stock to the dealer, and it was a 
very handsome order. Those were 
the days! 


¥ * * 


The selling of new stocks didn’t 
always run so smoothly, however. 
A dealer came from Mississippi to 
buy a new stock. He had to wait 
about a week for his partner to ar- 
rive. He spent his time sitting at 
the front door of our jobbing house, 
swatting flies. We entertained him 
in the daytime, but unfortunately we 
went home to our families at 6 
o'clock. The other partner, with his 
wife and the wife of the partner who 
was with us, finally arrived. We 
talked to them during the day, but 
we overlooked the important point 
of entertaining them and their wives 
in the evening. Finally they told us 
they had decided to buy their new 
stock from the Gray-Dudley Hard- 
ware Company of Nashville, Tenn. 
This stock amounted to between 
$75,000 and $100,000, one of the 
largest new stock orders of hardware 
on record. 

When the smoke blew away, we 
found that the handsome and attrac- 
tive Houston Dudley of Nashville 
had come to St. Louis and spent 
every evening with these hardware 
men and their wives. They were 
royally entertained. Houston was a 
prince. We went home at 6 o’clock, 
Houston took them to Nashville and 
sold the entire order. The moral of 
this story is: “Look out for the 


7? 


ladies! 


There was another slip. A dealer 
in Missouri wrote us to send some- 
one down to take his order. He had 
been a blacksmith, but was going 
into the hardware business. We sent 
one of our top men. He wired that 
he was selling the bill. However, he 
returned home empty handed. He 
didn’t have the order. “How come?” 
he was asked, and he told us the 
sad story. He started selling the 
order Friday night. He sold all day 
Saturday. Then he said to the 
dealer: “We can finish this order 
tomorrow.” The dealer quietly in- 
quired: “Would you sell goods on 
Sunday?” “Sure,” replied our rep- 
resentative. “It is a fine, quiet day 
to sell goods.” “Then,” said the 
dealer, “you can cancel the entire 
order. It is against my religious 
principles to work on Sunday, and 
I don’t care to have any dealings 
with a man who is so willing to dese- 
crate the Sabbath.” 

By working the wires, however, 
we got our local salesman on the 
job. He convinced this ex-black- 
smith that he would never think of 
such a thing as selling goods on 
Sunday, so finally the order came, 
after being sold by us twice. 


* * * 


A new stock was to be bought in 
Washington, Indiana. There was 
keen competition between several 
jobbing houses for this order. 
Our local salesman called for help. 
Our sales manager went over to 
handle the job. Naturally he first 
asked our local salesman about 
the peculiarities and habits of the 
man who was to buy the new stock 
order. He was informed that he was 
a leading elder in one of the local 
churches. The sales manager and 
the salesman therefore worked 
strictly along church lines. They 
lost the order. 

When it was all over the hotel 
man told our sales manager that 
every night there had been a grand 
and glorious poker game in the 
hotel at which our competitors and 
this dealer sat in. “But,” remarked 
the sales manager, “I understood 
this dealer was an elder in the 
church.” “So he is,” answered the 
hotel man, “but he is the best poker 
player in this county, and all he 
wins he gives to the church.” The 

(Continued on page 60) 
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SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS SALES CORP. 


HOLDS CONVENTION; CELEBRATES 40TH YEAR 


Members of the sales organiza- ¢ 


tion of Spencer Kellogg & Sons 


Sales Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., and | 


brokers associated with the com- 
pany met recently in Buffalo for 
their annual convention and to 
celebrate the fortieth anniversary 
of the founding of the company. 
Business sessions were held three 


days with an anniversary banquet 


the evening of the third day. 

R. C. 
presided 
sions. President Howard Kellogg, 
Sr., V. A. Acer, vice-president, 
Howard Kellogg, Jr., 


Boggess, sales manager, 


over business _ ses- 


and 


addressed the first business ses- 


sion. There were conferences on 


different products of the com- | 


pany led by the following: S. C. 
Murray on linseed oil and E. 
Rowswell on 
Worth and A. M. Hall spoke on 
credit and traffic problems re- 
spectively. 

Thursday’s session was devoted 
to an exposition of the technical 
background behind Kellogg Spe- 
cial Oils by Dr. Alexander 
Schwarcman, chief research 
chemist. The for the 
day ended early to permit golfing 
at Park Club of Buffalo. 

On Friday sales conferences 
under the chairmanship of J. L. 
Hall, Boston, were held. E. H. 
Valance, Buffalo, talked on 
“Technical Service” and led a 
discussion on special oils. Mr. 
Boggess closed the business ses- 


sessions 


sions. 
The banquet Friday 
was presided over by Alfred S. 


evening 


Day, manager, Baltimore office. | 
President Kellogg presented gold | 


watches to six members of the 


wood oil. F. A. | 


organization who have completed | 


twenty-five years of service. They 
were: Syndey C. Murray, Dr. 
Schwareman and Arthur M. Hall 
of Buffalo, J. L. Hall, Boston, 
Mr. Day and L. D. Bridgman, 
Buenos Aires, Argentine, branch. 


BOOSTER OUTING TO BE 
HELD JULY 18 


Members of the 
Boosters will hold their summer 
outing at Montauk Point, Long 
Island, Wednesday, July 18. Spe- 
cial summer excursion train will 
leave Long Island Railroad end 
of Pennsylvania Station, New 


Hardware 


York City, at 8:30 a. m., with | 
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stop at Jamaica station at 8:50. 
The train trip takes two and a 
half hours. The round trip fare 
is $1.50. If sufficient reservations 


| merly associated with Decatur & | 


are received there will be a spe- | 


cial car reserved for the Boosters. 

Fishing boats out of Montauk 
Point charge $2.00 per person, 
including ordinary bait. Golfing 
and swimming facilities are avail- 
able to those not wishing to go on 
a fishing trip. 

Roy C. Schmidt, The Stanley 
Rule & Level Plant, 100 Lafayette 
St., New York City, chairman of 
the Boosters entertainment com- 
mittee, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 


F. B. HEITKAMP JOINS 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS 
Frederick B. Heitkamp 
joined Lyon Metal 
Inc., Aurora, Ill., as a member 


has 





F. B. HEITKAMP 


of the executive staff 
trating on marketing and sales 


The company is starting off | 
. . | 
| with a list of manufacturers | 
whom it will represent in the 


| house, in the heart of the Boston 


Products, | 


| New York City hardware firm, 


concen- | 


research. Previous to joining the | 


Lyon organization he was gen- 


eral sales manager of the Cin- | 


cinnati Milling Machine Co. 


ENTER BUSINESS AS 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS | 


IN NEW ENGLAND AREA 


| entered 


The Atlantic Hardware Co., | 


205 A St., Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated to conduct 
business as a manufacturer’s 
agency in the New England terri- 
tory. 5 
Angell, president; George A. 
Haynes, treasurer and G. Sumner 


| 


Incorporators are: C. S. | 


| 





Wilson, Mr. Angell was for some 

years with the old Atlantic Coast | 
Hardware Co. Mr. Wilson, who | 
is a past president of the National 
Hardware Association, was for- 


NEW VICE-PRES. 





Hopkins Co., Boston, wholesale 
hardware distributors. 


New England territory carrying 
warehouse stocks for servicing of 
accounts. The company’s ware- 


wholesale hardware district, has | 
side track facilities. 





F. J. BRUZZONE RESIGNS 
FROM BAKER, HAMILTON 





Frank J. Bruzzone has re- L. M. Knouse, Stanley Electric 
signed as sales manager of | Tool Co., New Britain, Conn., 


Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co., | whose election as a vice-president 
San Francisco, Cal., wholesale | of the American Supply & Ma- 
hardware distributors. Mr. Bruz- | chinery Manufacturers Associa- 
zone expects to enter business | tion was reported in the June 7, 
for himself. | 1934, issue of HARDWARE AGE. 


=—_OBITUAR Y=” 


EDWARD STAGG | ROY W. LONG 
Edward Stagg, 77, Leonia, N.| Roy W. Long, 58, died June 


22, at Veterans Hospital, Sol- 
dier’s Home, Kansas, following a 
heart ailment which had kept 
him in bed for the past ten 
weeks. He had been associated 
| with Blish, Mize & Silliman Hard- 
ware Co., Atchison, Kan., 
wholesale hardware distributors, 
for the past 21 years. At the 
time of his death he was assistant 
| sales manager, buyer for sad- 
dlery, harness, wheel goods, etc., 
| and has had charge of the com- 
| pany saddlery department since 
| joining the organization. 

Prior to that he was connected 


J., who retired in 1928 after fifty- 
five years with Patterson Bros., | 


died June 19 at his home. He 


with Rossi Saddlery Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. He was a Spanish- 
American war veteran, well 


known to the Mid-West hardware 
trade and is survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 
Burial was at St. Joseph, Mo. 





EDWARD STAGG 


JAMES C. GRIFFIN 


James C. Griffin, 69, Griffin 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., died June 20 
following a heart attack. Mr. 
Griffin went to Erie in 1901 when 
he founded the business. Two 
sons, James and William, are 
affiliated with the Griffin Mfg. Co. 
Mrs. Griffin, another son John 
and three daughters also survive. 


the Patterson Brothers | 
organization in 1873 and retired | 
as president of the company in 
1928. Until his death he was 
president of the Leonia Building 
& Loan Association. 

Mrs. Stagg and two sons, David | 
C. and James C., both affiliated 
with Patterson Bros. survive. 
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Walter M. Krause has been 
appointed manager of sales for 
The Arrow Tack & Nail Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio, as of June 1. 


wae 





W. M. KRAUSE 


nected with the Cleveland Tack 
Works Division of the Bishop & 
Babcock Sales Co. 


brother, associated with the busi- 
ness for the past 15 years as sec- 
retary and since last fall as gen- 
eral manager was elected vice- 
president and general manager. 
MART TO RESUME 
SIGHT-SEEING TOURS 


Sight-seeing tours to which the | 


general public as well as buyers 


| are invited have been resumed at 


min 


The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
With the exception of the 
floors comprising the Furniture 
Division, which has always been 
closed to registered furniture 


| These photos from Gregory, S. D., loaned by A. 


buyers, the tour will cover the | 


highlights of the building. At 
present four tours daily have 
been arranged, the first at ten 
in the morning, the others at two, 
three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Last year many visitors to the 


| Century of Progress Exposition 
Mr. Krause was formerly con- | 


| questing free tour tickets 


He has a wide acquaintance | 


with the jobbing trades through- 
out the United States, having 
been affiliated with the tack in- 
dustry for the past 14 years. 


WABASH APPLIANCE IN 
LARGER QUARTERS 


The Wabash Appliance Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers 
of Sun-Glo, Lustra and Waco in- 
candescent lamps, has moved 
from 474 Johnson Ave. to larger 
quarters at 335 Carroll St. The 
new building provides twice the 
space formerly used, enabling im- 
provement in manufacturing and 
distributive facilities, 

Wabash lamps will continue to 
be handled through wholesale dis- 
tributors as in the past. 

ELECT A. W. ALTORFER 
PRES. ALTORFER BROS. 


A. W. Altorfer was elected 
president, Altorfer Bros. Co., 
Peoria, Ill., washing machine 
and ironer manufacturers at a 
meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held June 18. Mr. Altorfer 
succeeded his brother, the late 
Silas H. Altorfer, with whom he 
founded the business in 1909 in 


were shown through the Mart. 
Provision is being made again 
this year to accommodate all re- 
at the 
main floor merchandise desk. 
Tours are conducted by trained 
guides and require about thirty 


| minutes’ time. 


Dean D. Burgan has succeeded 


| the late W. A. Burgan as presi- 


Roanoke, Ill. The new president | 


has held an executive position 
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dent of The Burgan-Mason Co., 


Cuyahoga, Ohio, hardware deal- | 
ers. B. T. Mason is vice-president | 


of the company. 


Leonhard Hardware Co., 314 E. | 


Main St., Norman, Okla., has suc- 
ceeded the firm of Leonhard & 
Hoffman Hardware Co., which 
was recently dissolved by mutual 


consent, 


Newport Hardware Co. was re- 
cently incorporated to operate the 
business formerly conducted by 
the McGowan Hardware Co., 74 
Broadway, Newport, R. I. Arthur 
R. McGowan was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer. Albert E. 
McGowan remains as manager. 


The Peoples Hardware Co., Cut 
Bank, Mont., has been purchased 
by the F. A. Buttrey Co., Havre, 
Mont. D. C. Millons is the new 
manager of the Peoples store. 





S. Williams, 


Paxton & Gallagher Co., Omaha, Neb., indicate the extent of the 


damage by dust storms in that 


area. Note fences and buildings 


practically covered as a result of the wind erosion. 


PRIME OF WING BROLION 





gE... &: 
and general manager of The 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 
subsidiary of Republic Steel 
Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, whose 
appointment was announced in 
the June 21 issue of HARDWARE 
AGE. 


Hamaker, vice-president | 


mfty 





BENTON C. WOOD JOINS 
JOHN K. WILSON CO. 
Benton C. Wood has become 

associated with John K. Wilson 

Co., 807 Whitaker Bldg., Balti- 


Md., manufacturers’ rep- 


more, 
resentatives, and will make his 
headquarters in Mobile, Ala. 


Mr. Wood will cover the states 
of Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
| Oklahoma, Arkansas, and the 
city of Memphis, Tenn. 


A, M. PETERSON JOINS 
FEDERATED SERVICE 


Andrew M. Peterson, 210 W. 7th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., has been 
appointed California representa- 
tive of The Federated Sales Ser- 
vice, Boston, Mass. Mr. Peter- 
son has been a resident of the 
Pacific Coast for the past six 
years and previous to that was ad- 
vertising manager of The Babson 
Statistical Organization, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 
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HOW'S the 





ADVANCES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Copper Elbows and Shoes Splicing Compound 
Cast Iron Pipe Friction Tape 
Class “A” Gas Pipe 
Superior Fly Traps 
Metallic Coal Sieves Mise. Steel Rivets 
Galv. Steel Glazier Points Lead Cable 


Certain Yale Padlocks 
2nd Grade Horse Rasps 


DECLINES BECOMING EFFECTIVE 


Arsenate of Lead Caleium Arsenate 
Cast Soil Pipe Hames 
Household Mop Sticks Sole Leather 
Wood Toilet Seats Taps and Soles 
150 to 500 Watt Incandescent Lamps 


July 5, 1934 


All concessions on carriage and 
machine bolts have been withdrawn by 
the leading manufacturers, and the 
market price of 70 per cent to the 
wholesaler has been temporarily reaf- 
firmed. There is said to have been 
considerable sentiment for an advance 
at this time—however, the same result 
will be effected by the cancelling of the 
numerous “preferentials” in evidence 
during the competitive period. Jobbers 
have been sharing their low-cost pur- 
chases rather freely with their cus- 
tomers, but as stocks are depleted, a 
steadying of the price to retailers at 
around 65 per cent is indicated. Con- 
sumption of bolts has been very large, 
due in part to the attractive prices. 

* * * 


On hardware cloth and poultry 
netting, quotations for the second quar- 
ter had been issued subject to change 
after June 30th. Manufacturers have 
decided to go along on the same basis, 
and announcements have been issued 
that prevailing schedules will continue 
until further notice. 

*% * ” 


Nail and wire mills, after two or 
three busy weeks cleaning up second 
quarter contracts, are tapering off 
operations. They expect light ship- 
ments in July and perhaps in August, 
now that the April advances are fully 
in effect. Mills have no means of esti- 
mating even roughly the rate of current 
consumption, as the volume reaching 
them cannot be analyzed into stocks 
and distribution. Barbed wire demand 
is reported quite active, but nail con- 
sumption is far from heavy. 


ee @ © 


The Ferdinand Dieckmann Co., 
makers of conductor elbows, advanced 
prices five “points” June 21st on all 
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copper elbows and shoes. The 16 oz. 
items are quoted at 50 per cent off 
lists (up 10 per cent from the former 
schedule) ; 18 oz. are now at 25 per 
cent discount, 20 oz. at 15 per cent, 
and the 16 oz. lead-coated copper at 25 
per cent. No change is made at this 
time on galvanized elbows and shoes. 
* % * 

All-rubber insulating tape (splic- 
ing compound) advanced 25 per cent, 
effective July Ist, and friction tape 15 
per cent on the same date. American 
makers of friction tape profess no con- 
cern as to the competition from 
Japanese tape at low prices, stating 
that the differences in life and strength 
are notable. 

* * *& 

Arsenate of lead insecticide de- 
clined 2144 cents per pound on the 4- 
pound package, and calcium arsenate 
declined 114 cents pev pound, on June 
14th. These reductions followed a pre- 
vious advance, which did not hold. The 
prices now revert to the season’s low 
mark. 

* zs * 

A new drop in hame prices has 
brought leading numbers back to their 
former “low,” after a truce of several 
months following last season’s price 
war. Orders are being accepted for 
immediate shipment only and prices are 
quoted for withdrawal without notice. 

* * * 


Chain prices continue firm at 
the recent advance. On June 15th 
prices on welded chain ranging from 
6 to 10 per cent higher became ef- 
fective. Some changes were made in 
list prices of machine and truck chain, 
and the discount was changed on truck 
sizes. More recently new prices have 
been announced on wire and weldless 
chain, at about the same range of 
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increase. Demand on small sizes re- 
mains good, but inquiries for heavier 
chain are slowing up. The summer 
demand for porch chain, tie out chains 
and other seasonable items shows a 


large increase. 
* * * 


Despite an advance of $2.00 per 
ton on cast iron pipe (Birmingham 
base) and a $3.00 per ton increase for 
class A or gas pipe, wholesalers have 
just received notice of a decline on 
cast soil pipe. The drop is said to be 
close to fifteen per cent. 

* * * 


Sole leather taps and soles have 
taken a reduction of about ten per cent, 
reflecting the lower hide prices recently 


in effect. 
* * * 


Several competitive numbers of 
Yale padlocks have just been sharply 
advanced, after a period of unprofitable 
and competitive pricing. The popular 
No. 603 padlock, recently a 25-cent 
seller, is now scheduled to retail at 35 


cents. 
* %* 


Superior fly traps have been ad- 
vanced about ten per cent. Metallic 
coal sieves, by a change in list prices, 
are up about 7 per cent above the 1933 
fall schedule. 


* * * 


A very competitive market exists 
on clothes pins, and considerable price 
inducement is being offered where 
large orders are in sight. Household 
mop sticks have declined about 714 
per cent, losing part of the heavy ad- 
vance of the past spring. 


-* 2 © 


Galvanized steel glazier points, 
as well as solid zinc points, were 
marked up one cent per pound on June 
6th. The advance on copper cut and 
clout nails, effective June 5th, was re- 
ported in our issue of June 21st as a 
four-cent rise. This increase over the 
mark of August 1, 1933, was in two 
stages, an advance of 2 cents effective 
March 2, 1934, having preceded the 
June 5th rise, which was also 2 cents. 
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Now that conditions are improving, the cus- 
tomer who has repairs to make is becoming a 
factor. He hasn’t much to spend. But at least he 
has‘ some ready money in hand—and if it’s for 
galvanized sheets, for roofing or some other pur- 
pose, tell him about Beth-Cu-Loy, the low-cost 
rust-resisting Sheet. 

Beth-Cu-Loy is made by Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany—of copper-bearing steel, which is the metal 
that ranks first in rust-resistance among the 
whole range of commercial steels and irons, as 
was so convincingly brought out in the atmos- 
pheric-exposure tests conducted by the American 
Society for Testing Materials—an impartial, fact- 
finding body. 

Yet Beth-Cu-Loy is not a high-priced sheet. 
Indeed, in the matter of price it’s right in line 
with the average customer’s pocketbook under 


present conditions. The tests referred to above 
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showed that sheets of Beth-Cu-Loy composition 


outlast sheets of ordinary steel by from 2 to 214 
But the cost of 
Beth-Cu-Loy Sheets is so low that they can be 


times when exposed to rust. 


sold at almost the same price as sheets of ordinary 
steel. 

This story of superiority in rust-resistance at 
low cost is one that customers whose funds are 
limited are delighted to hear. But even the most 
well-to-do of customers never ‘object to extra 
value at a low price. 

Your jobber will supply you Beth-Cu-Loy 
promptly — in both flat and corrugated galva- 
nized sheets, in all the usual sizes and gauges. 
and in roll roofing. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


District Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridge- 
port, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, Wash- 
ington, Wilkes-Barre, York. Pacific Coast Distributor: 
Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Se- 
attle, Los Angeles, Portland and Honolulu. Export Dis- 
tributor : Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New Y ork. 
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Prices on miscellaneous steel 
rivets, sizes to 34 x 4% inches, and in- 
cluding tinners’ rivets, have advanced 
about 24% per cent. The extra for 
metallic tinning is increased 1% cent by 
some sellers, but with no change in the 
extra for tin-plating. 


* * * 


Nicholson File Company _in- 
creased prices ten per cent on second 
quality horse rasps, about the middle 
of June. The advanced prices on car- 
penters’ wrecking bars, named about 
60 days ago, are only now being grad- 
ually reflected in jobbers’ quotations to 
the retail trade. 

* & & 

Wood toilet seats have reacted 
rather sharply in price from the peak 
of the rise, dropping back about 25 per 
cent, or half the former advance. 
Many jobbers had bought freely at old 
low prices, and did not fully support 
the high market, so quotations to the 
smaller trade will show relatively slight 
change. 

* * *% 

Lead cable advanced about five 
per cent, effective at the same time as 
the 10 per cent rise, recently reported, 
on rubber-covered wire. The half-cent 
advance in “Blue Eagle” copper is re- 
sponsible for both mark-ups. Solder- 
ing coppers were advanced one-half 
cent per pound on June 15th. 


* * * 


A reduction averaging 13 per 
cent in the list prices of four types 
(150 to 500 watt sizes) of incandescent 
lamps has been announced by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Reductions ranging 
from ten to thirty cents in the list price 
of the 150, 200, 300 and 500-watt 
Mazda general lighting lamps is an- 
nounced by the Westinghouse Lamp 


Co. 


* * * 


Household refrigerator sales by 
the Frigidaire Corp., subsidiary of 
General Motors, were 45 per cent 
greater in March, April and May than 
in any similar three month period in 
the history of the company, according 
to E. G. Biechler, president and gen- 
eral manager. 

* * * 

The postponement of the steel 
strike has relieved tension in the indus- 
try, and has helped to lessen both 
output and ordering. The rate of ingot 
production for the June 25th. week, 
according to returns to the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, was estimated at 
44.7 per cent of capacity. This drop 
of 11.4 points from the previous week’s 
estimate was about one-fifth of current 
operations, the sharpest decline re- 
ported by the institute since it began 
publishing estimates last October. 
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Independent producers of steel 
sheets, the National Association of Flat 
Rolled Steel Manufacturers, report 
production by their group in May at 
79 per cent of capacity against 66 per 
cent in April and 43.1 per cent in May, 
1933. Shipments increased nearly 
57,000 tons to an average rate of 74.1 
per cent of capacity. Sales during 
the month were just under 76 per cent 
of capacity as against a rate of nearly 
84 per cent in April. In May last year 
sales were equal to about 24.4 per cent 
of capacity. 

* * * 

Hardware shipments by whole- 
salers are continuing at a rate very sat- 
isfactory, considering the season, and 
are averaging close to the volume for 
May and to the record for the busy 
June of 1933. Rains in many needed 
sections have been a great help. The 
element of speculation hardly enters 
into any new buying now being done, 
so the flow of goods to the consumer is 
undoubtedly greater than the replace- 
ment ordering by the retailer. Lower- 
ing of stocks in distributors’ hands is 
definitely in progress, with a conse- 
quent quiet summer in prospect for 
most manufacturers. 


* %*+ 


Ordering of toys and wheel 
goods on “futures,” for the next holi- 
day season, is very active, with an ex- 
ceptional share of this business coming 
from the South. Some jobbers have 
reported unusual advance sales of cot- 
ton gloves and mittens. Stoves, ranges 
and heaters, with their accessories, for 
early fall shipment, are maintaining 
an unexpectedly good volume. Electric 
refrigerator sales have been breaking 
records again. Paint volume is well 
ahead of last year. Summer supplies, 
including porch and lawn furniture, 
glassware, and, notably, electric fans 
of popular price range, have contrib- 
uted to an active June in the house- 
furnishings divisions. The popularity 
of bicycles continues and grows, and 
sales are setting new marks, far in ad- 
vance of 1933 or any recent year. 


* + 


Sales of Stewart-Warner Corpo- 
ration and subsidiaries in the first five 
months of 1934 were 154 per cent 
ahead of the same period a year ago, 
with the current volume running 136 
per cent ahead. Every division, includ- 
ing furniture, hardware and die cast- 
ing, has shown a gain of at least 100 
per cent in sales this year. The most 
marked improvement has been shown 
by the parent company, whose sales to 
date, consisting principally of radios, 
refrigerators and automotive _ lines, 
have been more than three times those 


of 1933. 


Sales of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
for the four weeks ended June 18th 
showed an increase of 25.5 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1933, 
but a drop of about 9 per cent from 
the preceding four weeks. The gross 
was $25,023,393, which brings the total 
for the first twenty weeks of this fiscal 
year to $118,997,988, as against $89.- 
548,538 in the corresponding period of 
1933, an increase of 32.9 per cent. 

x & # 

Recent reports of chain stores 
show sales of twenty-four such groups, 
including two mail-order houses, were 
$178,214,291 in May compared with 
$151,203,017 in the same month last 
year. Department store sales are show- 
ing especially well throughout the 
South. The latest Federal Reserve fig- 
ures for the Atlanta district showed 
store sales 20 to 30 per cent greater 
than those of a year ago. In the Dallas 
area there was an increase of about 1] 
per cent in dollar volume over the cor- 
responding period of 1933. 

* * * 

Crude rubber consumption by 
manufacturers in the United States in 
May totaled 43,012 long tons, a 
decrease of 4.3 per cent from April, 
1934, and a drop of 2.4 per cent from 
May, 1933. Domestic stocks on hand 
May 3lst totaled 351,329 tons, prac- 
tically unchanged from the total on 
April 30th, but 8.1 per cent below 
stocks on May 31, 1933. 

* * *% 

Production of Portland cement 
in May, reported by the Department 
of Commerce, showed an increase of 
36.6 per cent, and shipments an in- 
crease of 30.1 per cent, compared with 
May, 1933. Portland cement stocks at 
mills were 6.1 per cent higher than a 
year ago. ** * 


Lumber orders and shipments 
continued to decline during the week 
ending June 9th, although production 
exceeded that of the previous week. 
Orders for the June 9th week reported 
by 1477 mills were 149,349,000 feet, 
against 163,030,000 for the previous 
six-day period. Shipments totaled 
149,279,000 feet, compared with 160,- 
910,000 feet. x» x x 

An increase of 8.2 per cent in 
the number and 31 per cent in the 
estimated cost of building operations in 
May, compared with April, was re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The permits covered building 
construction only, and excluded road 
building, river, harbor and flood con- 
trol work. For the latest June week 
reported, that of June 9th, private 
building awards were almost double 
the preceding week, but there was a 
drop in all classes of public works 
contracts. 
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More profits for you with 





ROOF REPAIR MATERIALS 
and PROTECTIVE PAINTS 





PLASTIC ELASTIGUM 


A tough, elastic waterproof- 
ing cement that adheres 
tenaciously to any surface, 
wet or dry. For repairing 
flashings, roofs, gutters, etc., 
“The Waterproof Cement 
with a Hundred Uses.” 





EVERJET PAINT 


A high-quality, waterproof 
protective paint for wood 
and metal surfaces. Retards 
rust. Produces a glossy, 
black, elastic coat. 





TAR ROOF COATING 


A good-quality roof coating 
at a moderate price for easy 
brush application. Adds 
greatly to the effectiveness 
and life of old roofs. 
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The government has already helped farmers with millions of 
dollars to use in refinancing and rehabilitating their farms. It 
is ready to release more millions of credit to home-owners to 
repair and remodel their homes. A giant renovation market 
is awakening... 

No phases of building maintenance are more important 
than those covered by Barrett Roof Repair Materials and Pro- 
tective Paints. The whole background of Barrett’s 80 years of 
successful manufacturing experience has been drawn upon to 
produce these products. They are essential in any remodeling 
or repair program, and find ready sale—especially when prop- 
erly displayed—among both residential and commercial 
building-owners. 

Help yourself to the business which better times and your 
government are providing for you. Carry the complete Barrett 
line and display it where your customers can see it and be 
reminded. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


40 Rector Street 
2800 So. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Attractive window displays like this remind home-owners of the 
scores of practical uses they have for Barrett Protective Products. 





LIQUID ELASTIGUM 


A durable, liquid roof coat- 
ing that gives new life to 
old roofs. Easy to apply, and 
forms a tough coating which 
seals cracks and small holes. 
An inexpensive simple form 
of roof insurance. 


Eternium 


Pain 





ETERNIUM PAINT 


Meets the exacting require- 
ments for a paint which re- 
tards rust and is highly re- 
sistant to the action of acid 
and alkaline solutions. 





HYDRONON PAINT 


A pitch-base paint made es- 
pecially for damp-proofing 
masonry walls, above or be- 
low ground. Highly resis- 
tant to alkaline solutions. 
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Retailing in Action 


(Continued from page 40) 


Then came the announcement that they 
were building an identical item for one 
of the mail order houses, the only dif- 
ference being the name plate on it. The 
manufacturer had an established retail 
price at which the retailers were to sell, 
and the catalog price was about 20 per 
cent less. We took this up with the 
manufacturer and got a reply about 
three or four pages in length trying to 
justify their position, and if an execu- 
tive of the mail order house had written 
it, I don’t believe he would have made 
it any different so far as the arguments 
used were concerned. He enumerated 
the wonderful advantages to the retailer 
by reason of the item being listed in 
the catalog and the advertising thus 
accrued to the product; and by their 
pushing the product also, it would gain 
public acceptance sooner, and other 
such arguments. Also that on account 
of the small expense of selling to the 
mail order house, he was justified in 
selling to them at such low figure they 
could resell it at a price comparable to 
the retailers’ cost. I do not know what 
this manufacturer adds to his manufac- 
tured cost to take care of selling ex- 
penses, but if the difference that he must 
have made in the prices to the two 
outlets represents only his expense of 
selling through the retailers, then he is 
paying too much for selling expense. 
He also overlooked another item of ser- 
vicing, as this happened to be an article 
that the user had to be instructed prop- 
erly in the use thereof, and on account 
of the reverts through the mail order 
house being almost as many as the sales 
made, he withdrew his product from the 
mail order house in just a short time 
and then came back to the retailers 
exclusively—the fellows who had on his 
other line made him one of the leaders 
in his particular field. 

May the time soon come when the 
retailers will, as a unit, throw that man- 
ufacturer’s line out who thus discrimi- 
nates against them, then I believe that 
we will be a long way toward solving 
the problem of this “New competition,” 
for it is the profit derived from the re- 
tailers’ business that makes it possible 
for him to sell at the prices usually 
received from the syndicates. 


Question—How do the average hard- 
ware store and the average syndicate 
store compare in general efficiency, in 
practices of buying, presentation of 
goods in the store, window displays, ad- 
vertising, and in credit extension and 
other services? 

ANswrEr—In some of these, the syn- 
dicates far excel, and we can learn a 
lot from them. In their buying, they 
are much more efficient. Their stock 
record and sales record on each item 
is such that they know how every arti- 
cle is moving, and thus have something 
upon which to base their buying. Every 
square foot of floor space has to pro- 
duce so much sales, and if it fails, some 
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change has to be made. We could also 
get a lesson from them in regard to 
store displays, window displays—and 
in some cases, perhaps in advertising. 

Independents usually surpass, or at 
least equal, in the matter of: 

(a) Credit extension and collection. 

(b) Employees with higher intelli- 
gence and knowledge of goods. 

(c) Services he is able to render on 
service merchandise. 


Question—Can the independent mer- 
chant sell at slightly higher prices than 
the syndicates because of his better 
acquaintance in the community, more 
complete stocks, customer loyalty and 
kindred considerations? 

ANswerR—Any dealer can always sell 
a certain amount of goods, but under 
these circumstances he could not pos- 
sibly get a satisfactory volume. If the 
quality is identical, the matter of price 
is a very important consideration. There 
is one line on which we and the local 
mail order house were getting about 
all of the buiness in our town, but we 
were not satisfied with the part we were 
getting. So we began to look for a 
source of supply that we could buy this 
line at a price that would justify our 
meeting the mail order house’s prices, 
and since were able to do this, we are 
getting most of this business, which is 
several times as much as we ever got 
before. 


Question—What merchandising ad- 
vantages has the local independent mer- 
chant, and how can be capitalize them 
most fully? 

ANSWER—Some of these have been 
enumerated in the preceding questions. 
They might be discussed more fully 
here. 

(1) Better acquaintance in the com- 
munity. A big per cent of people like 
to know with whom they are dealing. 
This is an advantage that can be cul- 
tivated. 

(2) Complete stock. People have to 
come to a hardware store for hardware 
items out of the ordinary. Impress them 
through advertising and personal con- 
tact that you have what they want. 
Chains could not successfully operate 
on as full stock as independents— 
neither can we do a satisfactory job at 
it if the public does not know what we 
have. 

(3) Customer loyalty. A good ex- 
ample of this is a case I know about 
where two young men opened up a store 
in a small way a few years ago in a com- 
munity that was new to them, and they 
put all the effort at their command into 
the venture. A few years later one of 
their good customers remarked that 
when they first opened up he gave them 
his business out of sympathy for them, 
but he was treated so darned nice that 
he had continued to give them all his 
business through these years. 

(4) Smaller turnover of employees— 


which permits their becoming more fa- 
miliar with the merchandise sold. 


Question—Does the syndicate set-up 
which permits of centralized direction 
and control of store activities represent 
an advantage over the independent deal- 
er who is free to follow his own day-to- 
day inclinations, with or wthout a defi- 
nite schedule? 

ANSWER—In some instances I would 
say that it would. Some of us (most 
of the human race as for that) are so 
constituted that we need some one to 
tell us what to do and how to do it. 
However, as to the individual dealer 
who has inclinations to do things, i 
would say he has a very distinct advan- 
tage without being thus restricted. 


Question—Does the average hard- 
ware retailer study competitive mer- 
chandise, methods of operation and 
prices as much as he should? 

AnsweR—No! Too many keep their 
noses so close to their own little game 
that they fail to get a perspective of the 
whole, or, what others are doing. Some 
are too busy wrapping nails at 5c. per 
pound to have time to get out and learn 
more and broaden their views that will 
enable them to really forge ahead. 
When we do not get beyond our own 
little circle, our views become narrow 
and we grow stale on the job, and this 
is a day of merchandising that requires 
action and alertness. If we will learn 
from our competitors with the thought 
of improving our own methods, etc., we 
will profit much by it. 


Question—Is the theory that rising 
prices induce buying being borne out 
at present? 

ANswER—I think so, to some extent. 
Reports everywhere indicate wonderful 
gains in hardware business—some indi- 
vidual cases reporting 300 to 400 per 
cent increase over the lowest point of 
the depression. I believe, however. 
there are other factors that have a 
greater bearing on this increase than 
rising prices. I will give these, which 
in my estimation are their order of im- 
portance. 

(1) Restored confidence of the public- 

(2) Increased buying power. 

(3) Need to replenish worn out arti- 

ticles and depleted supplies. 

(4) Rising prices. 


Question—Have hardware retailers 
tightened up on credit and collections 
in keeping with the stricter terms ap- 
plied by suppliers under their codes? 

ANSWER—No, not generally so. 


Question—Are hardware retailers, 
singly or collectively, doing all that they 
might to eliminate competitive evils. 
correct trade abuses and obtain fair 
consideration for themselves? 

ANSweR—Emphatically no. Some 
things are being done and progress has 
been made, but only the surface has 
been scratchd as compared to what 
might be accomplished. 


Question—Do wholesalers have an 
(Continued on page 78) 
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UICKLY and easily attached. No more chipped enamel 


on the kitchen table. No wasted time. Together these 
three appliances form an indispensable kitchen help—a prac- 
tical aid in preparing delicious dishes. The Fruit Juice Press 
is without question the fastest of all juicers, whether elec- 
trically or manually operated. The Famous UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper needs no introduction. The Potato Ricer is 
- public. of superior construction throughout. These three kitchen aids 
now have added features every woman will instantly appre- 
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A new 


Chain Pipe Vise! 
by “GREENFIELD” 


This is the “Little Giant” Chain Pipe Vise. 
It is strong, light, compact, quick in action, 
positive in grip. It will firmly hold pipe 
or bars as small as 4%” in diameter, or as 
large as 8”, without the slightest chance of 
their bending or kinking. 


There’s a consistent demand among plumb- 
ers and steamfitters, machine shops, garages 
and service stations, for a desirable chain 
pipe vise such as this new “Little Giant.” 
Your customers will readily appreciate its 
sturdiness, its fine finish, and its conveni- 
ence, for the smaller sized vises can be 
easily carried in a tool kit. They will also 
appreciate the ease with which it can be 
attached to bench or post. 


The “Little Giant” is a real Chain Pipe 
Vise—the finest, we believe, on the market. 
It will find ready and rapid acceptance by 
your trade. In accordance with the settled 
Greenfield policy it allows you a splendid 
profit. Details are worth asking us for. 


Visit the Greenfield display of 
products at the 
General Exhibits Building, 
No. 3, Century of Progress 


Sats ert B 
CORPORATION 


GAREENFIELO, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES 


New York: 15 Warren Street 
Chicago: 611 W. Washington Blvd. 
Detroit: 228 Congress St., W. 
Canadian Plant: Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. of 
Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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A Few Sales Stories 
(Continued from page 44) 


sales manager prided himself on his 
skill as a poker player, but he lost 
this order simply because he didn’t 
pursue his investigations far enough. 
Our man appeared so religious they 
were afraid to ask him to join the 
game! 


* * * 


Shortly after I was called home 
from the West, when I was a sales- 
man, I was sent to a Mississippi 
River town to sell a new stock. The 
old business had been sold out. The 
large store was practically empty. I 
was introduced by the proprietor to 
the man in charge who was to be 
general manager. We placed my 
catalog on the counter, and took our 
seats on two nail kegs. I opened up 
my order book to start the order. It 
was soon evident to me that the new 
general manager didn’t know any- 
thing about the hardware business. 
I myself, having traveled out West, 
knew next to nothing about the kind 
of goods needed in a Mississippi 
hardware stock. As the new man- 
ager made a bluff at buying, a negro 
porter who had worked in the store 
for twenty years walked around 
straightening out things. Several 
times, when the manager left me, I 
chatted with the porter. I found him 
very intelligent. I showed him the 
order I had so far written up. He 
put his hand over his mouth and let 
out a big guffaw. The assortment 
being purchased amused him. 

When lunch time rolled around I 
invited the manager, up to my hotel. 
We had lunch, and then sat on the 
porch for a while, smoking cigars, 


before resuming our arduous labors. 
Finally I said to him: “Look here, 
you know I have traveled out West 
and I don’t know a thing about 
Southern hardware.” ' He looked at 
me, smiled and said: “I have a con- 
fession to make to you, too. [| 
needed a job badly. I got this job 
to manage this hardware store, but 
what I don’t know about hardware 
would fill several volumes.” “Well,” 
said I, “there is one man in this 
store who knows just what sells and 
what doesn’t, and he is the negro 
porter. Suppose this afternoon we 
call him in ‘conference’ with us and 
straighten out this hardware order.” 
He thought this a good idea, so 
upon our return to the store we 
asked the assistance of our colored 
brother, and he proceeded to tell us 
just what would and would not sell, 
and the quantities that should be 
bought. With his advice and assis- 
tance we wrote up the order. Every- 
thing turned out well afterwards, 
and this became a valuable account. 

The manager held his job by con- 
sulting the porter, sending me his 
mail orders in between the orders 
he gave our regular local salesman 
who had happened be on the sick 
list when the new stock order was 
bought. I let him into the secret, 
and he also was guided by the advice 
of this porter, who was well posted 
on all the various kinds of “Confed- 
erate jewelry,” as we called the 
hames, plow lines, horse collars, 
clevises, and trace chains that were 
consumed in large quantities in the 
country surrounding this Mississippi 
town. 





“Ideal” Dolls Shown 
In Catalog 


This catalog illustrates and describes 
features of the “Ideal” line of dolls, includ- 
ing new numbers. Descriptive matter in- 
cludes construction features, sizes and 
describes accessories available. Ideal Nov- 
elty & Toy Co., 273 Van Sinderen Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Booklet On Bakelite 
Resins For Paints, Varnishes 


“Bakelite Synthetic Resins for Paints 
and Varnishes” is the title of a booklet 
describing Bakelite and its development 
during the past quarter of a century. The 
booklet describes and_ illustrates tests 
made to determine effect of weather con- 
ditions on formulae based on Bakelite 


synthetic resins, as well as the results of 
other tests. It is written in non-technical 
language and is attractively illustrated. 
Bakelite Corp., 247 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 





Wood Wizard Power Tools 
Shown In Catalog 34A 


This 30-page catalog describing and il- 
lustrating Wood Wizard power tools and 
accessories shows views of the plant. In- 
formation as to equipment and policy and 
illustrations of various steps in production 
are included. Jig saws, saw tables, bronze 
bearing lathes, ball-bearing lathes, band 
saws and accessories are some of the items 
described and illustrated. Large clear il- 
lustrations are used. Price information is 
given on some of the lines. Herberts Ma- 
chinery Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Hotpoint Redman: Shh! Gentlemen! 
Gentlemen! . . . quiet, please! And will 
the boys in the back row drop those har- 
monicas for just one minute? I'd like to 
start my spiel about this new General 
Electric Hotpoint Portable Mixer! 

Big husky dealer: This is a_ business 
meeting, gents—and by the way, pro- 
fessor, is $17.95 the list price of that 
mixer? 

Hotpoint Redman: Right! And when a 
customer sees a price that small on a 
mixer with juice extractor included and 
made by G-E—practically no more need 
be said! 


Some of the boys: What about perform- 
ance, professor? 


Hotpoint Redman: Glad you mentioned 
it! Why this portable mixer will do a 
job that will make any competitive mixer 
on the market green with envy! And as 
for looks—just give it the once over! 
Silver finish, black trim—one of the hand- 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC Hutfoinf- 





JULY 5, 1934 





GENTLEMEN...HERE IT IS! 
A PORTABLE G-E HOT- 
POINT MIXER WEARING 
A $17.95 PRICE TAG 


somest mixers that ever beat up a cake! can sell a thousand of those mixers if 


Same boys again: Is that a 3-speed Jcsadbainein 


motor, professor ? 

Hotpoint Redman: Three speeds — low, 
medium, and high. It has an exceptionally 
high-powered motor. And here’s a great 


That wag again: A thousand? Officer! 


. .. put that man out! He’s just T 
a die-hard pessimist! 





feature—the switch knob is right on top “HEY! WHAT ABOUT ME? 

of the handle, which provides single- I'm the big G-E Hotpoint Mixer and 

hand control for portable uses. And an- I'm not going to let that portable steal 
i, ; 

other feature—the motor stops when you the show! J’m a money-maker, too. 

hans ah ‘ aa if ° G've me counter space—and I'll give 

ay the mixer down, or il... that portable mixer a run for the cus- 


tcmer’s money! See your General Elec- 
tric Hotpoint distributor or write Sec- 
ticn E-577, Merchand’se Dept., General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.” 


One of the wags: Or if the user happens 
to be an old man and gets the beater- 
blades tangled up in his beard! 

Hotpoint Redman: That’s it—safe as 
well as convenient. And notice that wide 
base? No danger of an upset when you're 
using this as a stationary mixer. 

One of the boys: Let's see . . . motor 
and stand, double beater, two mixing 
bowls, juice extractor ... all for $17.95, 
eh? And a knife sharpener, grater, drink 
mixer can be had as extras? Swell! Say, I 




















‘Now is the time to buy.’’ 
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Hard Facts 


for the HARDWARE 
TRADE eoeee 










The cabin comes from the 
forest ... the skyscraper from the labora- 


tory. 
The science of the labora- 


tory created uniformity in building methods. 


And it is laboratory science 
that puts Newport Steam Distilled Wood 
Turpentine far ahead of the uncertain, 
off-color turpentines of the early steam- 
distilling methods. Today Newport offers 
you a steam-distilled wood turpentine that 
is always pure, water-white and crystal- 
clear. 

And scientific methods and con- 
trol actually cut production costs, so that today 
in Newport Steam Distilled Wood Turpentine you 
get an economically priced product of a vastly 
improved quality. Stock it in distillery sealed 
steel drums and lithographed cans . . . your paint 
trade will recognize its superiority. 


WATER WHITE 


CRYSTAL 


4 PURE 


URPENTINE 











GENERAL NAVAL SORES COMPANY, mc. 
3 ay : a oe . ae : es > 
ge LPEANTS: De Quincy,"Le;, Periseala, Fla; ‘Bay Minnetty Ala, 
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Address of E. W. Peterson ---- 


(Continued from page 27) 


I visited is better, people are spending 
and paying up old accounts. Merchants 
are hopeful and are buying stocks with 
confidence. Sales during convention 
time showed considerable improvement. 
Exhibitors, so well pleased with new 
conditions that contracts were written 
for next year and many taking addi- 
tional space. 

There is always an opportunity for 
profit after a long period of non-profit. 
Consumer income is improving, men 
and women are anxious to buy the 
things they have been waiting 
for. Phe independent dealer must be 
on his toes as he has never been before. 
The job is yours and it must be done. 
The association needs you and you need 
the association. It’s a mighty good 
combination and if worked in harmony 
is bound to succeed. 

I figure that the real test is not far 
away—will the American people con- 
tinue to spend so freely. It’s a ques- 
tion yet unsolved. There was never a 
better time for jobber-dealer hook-up 
than right now and each one realizes 
his position in the business world, if 
he is to remain in the picture of future 
destiny. We all must do a better job 
of distribution with less cost, and this 
is not maybe. 

Business is steadily undergoing the 
processes of change; that business men 
must change and move with the trend 
of business. 

One needs only to look back over 
the years to see the marked changes 
which have taken place in the hard- 
ware store. 

The customs of people have 
changed; their buying habits have been 
revolutionized. The introduction of new 
goods wholly foreign to the hardware 
trade has developed its most substan- 


tial competition; forced hardware re- 
tailers into new fields of merchandising 
endeavor in the effort to maintain vol- 
ume. 

All these changes are going on today 
as they did 25 years ago. Changes 
can no more be controlled than can 
the ebb and flow of the tide be stopped 
by natural forces. Adjustment is the 
only answer. Which is one of the rea- 
sons for holding an annual congress; a 
meeting at which hardware retailing in 
all sections of the United States can 
be represented by its duly appointed 
delegates, to consider, to plan, to reach 
conclusions. 

Take their findings back home and 
instruct the craft what is going on in 
the business world. 

“The greatest thing that we can 
make a mistake in today is by assuming 
that the factors which cover us today 
are going to cover tomorrow.” 

There isn’t any question but that 
business conditions have improved; 
whether or not by NRA, it’s evident 
and we should accept in good faith all 
that has transpired to now. NRA, that 
amazing offspring of hard times, cele- 
brated its first birthday last Saturday. 
Born in economic gloom, mothered by 
enthusiasm, the infant has drawn the 
attention of the whole world. Observ- 
ers everywhere are trying to assess its 
accomplishments and its future. 

Brushing aside the shafts of critics, 
some of whom say the vast undertaking 
is cracking up, NRA’s friends contend 
it has laid a firm groundwork of indus- 
trial organization. 

Final victory is not claimed for the 
daring experiment. NRA proudly de- 
clares, though, that it has gone a long 
way toward its goal of government-busi- 
ness partnership. 





Entertainment at the 


An enjoyable program of entertain- 
ment for those attending the Congress 
was arranged by the Iowa Association 
and local committees. Everyone par- 
ticipated in the evening affairs, while 
special afternoon parties were held for 
the ladies of the Congress. 

On Tuesday evening a pleasant mo- 
tor tour to places of interest in and 
about Des Moines terminated at the 
Western league ball park in time for 
the game. 

Late Wednesday afternoon the visi- 
tors played golf at the Des Moines Golf 
and Country Club followed by a dinner 
and dance. 

The social affairs for the ladies held 
on both Tuesday and Wednesday after-" 


N.R.H.A. Convention 


noons were arranged by a committee, 
of which Mrs. Thomas Gass of Des 


Moines was chairman. 


Westinghouse E-64, GB-64 
Ranges Available In White 


Model E-64 console type and GB-64 buf- 
fet top type electric ranges are now offered 
in white porcelain enamel finish. The 
standard finish adopted for the Westing- 
house range line has been ivory as it har- 
monizes with so many varieties of colors 
and finishes. To meet the demand for 
ranges finished in white to go with pieces 
of kitchen equipment which have white 
finish the Westinghouse company has found 
it desirable to add representative models of 
electric ranges in this color. Both models 
with white porcelain enamel finish are also 
furnished with acid-resisting platforms. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Pete’s not a Buyer—and he couldn't 


sell nails, 


Or help round an office with such 
like details, 


But at packing your orders he can’t 
be beat— 


And the best of it is—we’ve got 
plenty like Pete! 


Ever notice one of the shipping car- 
tons our goods come to you in? It was 
probably made up to our head packer’s 
specifications, based on his actual experi- 
ence. Also you may have noticed that 
your goods are packed in shredded paper 
instead of the usual excelsior. We find 


it is cleaner and keeps down breakage. 


Like any good distributor we must sell 
service as well as merchandise, and we 
must keep it so satisfactory that you need 


hardly give it a thought. 


THE GEO. WORTHINGTON CO. 


1829 Cleveland, Ohio 1934 





"LEGITIMUS" —in Eng- 
lish, legitimate, genuine. 
This Trade-mark is your 
assurance of highest qual- 
ity and value. 








LEGITIMUS 


“The FIRST 
HUNDRED YEARS 
are the HARDEST!” 














JULY 5, 1934 


ACK in 1826, there were no railroads .. . but 
there were Collins axes. 


Yes, the same Collins—but not the same axe. In 108 
years we have learned a lot 
about axes and _ hatchets. 
Almost the first lesson was 
that a good tool is cheapest 
in the end; and that a good 
tool requires the finest ma- 
terial and workmanship. 





This standard has_ been 
maintained. Collins quality MICHIGAN 
has kept pace with prog- SINGLE BIT 
ress. The Collins line em- 
braces all standard pat- 
terns, weights and finishes. 
It is therefore (1) com- 
plete, affording the tools 
demanded by your trade; 
(2) profitable, enabling you 
to sell with confidence; and 
(3) easily sold, because 
everywhere recognized ‘as 
the “Standard of the 
World.” If your jobber 
cannot supply you, write us MICHIGAN 
direct. DOUBLE BIT 

















COLLINS OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT AXE 


Approved and licensed by the 
National Boy Scouts of America. 


"® COLLINS © 


‘COLLINSVILLE, CONN. 
Axes and Hatchets 
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—— popularity of 
the new-type oilburning 
heaters assures you a rich, profit- 
able market this season. Buyer 
interest . . . buying power .. . 
sales—all are increasing. From 
years of experience, we know the 
market, we know the widespread 
demand for the new ‘“‘styled’’ de- 
s.gns—cash in with our new line, 
offering a REAL profit oppor- 


tunity! 
EVERY NEED— EVERY PRICE 


This new line covers every de- 
mand, every price range, every 
need in circulating and radiant 
oil-burning heaters. The designs 
have fresh “‘eye appeal’ that holds 
attention, creates desire. A new 
degree of heating efficiency and 
economy is built into every one 
of the five units, from one to six- 
room capacities. 


REMARKABLE NEW RANGE 
Our new cooking range, six-lid 
capacity, specially designed for 
oil, actually has the speed and 
convenience of gas, the economy 
of coal. It is a sales-leader for 
you! The new-design portable 
radiant heater sales will again 
run into thousands this year— 
— a highly profitable item. Get 


your share! 
EIGHT EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


The Radiant line is not just 
another line of oil heaters. There 
are eight outstanding and exclu- 
sive features which make it THE 
line for 1934. Just one feature 
alone, the STABALITER — the 
patented automatic lighting device 
—puts the Radiant head and 
shoulders above the parade. All 
these points of superiority are 
fully explained in our literature 
which is available to you on re- 
quest. Write today for full de- 
scription, prices, liberal discounts. 














RADIANT PRODUCTS, Inc. 
127 Radiant Bld¢. Akron, Ohio 
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The New Deal Partnership 


(Continued from page 29) 


line of trade has jurisdiction over the 
lines of merchandise of which it is 
the dominant distributor. Apply the 
rule to the hardware trade and we 
wouldn’t govern much. Not stoves, 
because furniture stores sell more than 
we; not electrical appliances, because 
other kinds of retailers distribute more 
than we do; not house-furnishings, be- 
cause we are not the dominant dis- 
tributors. Perhaps we could have been 
rulers over tools, heavy hardware and 
maybe paints. On other lines we would 
be subject to other Codes just as we 
are today on builders’ materials. 

Also, what would we have done with 
a separate Code? Code administration 
costs money. The estimate of annual 
expenses for the National Retail Code 
Authority alone is in the neighborhood 
of $125,000. This provides a Wash- 
ington office, fully and competently 
staffed to assure proper service and 
dissemination of information, as well 
as someone constantly protecting our 
interests in Washington, and for field 
work that must be done. 

It makes possible the establishment 
of local Code Authorities and I am 
convinced that no retail Code will ever 
be satisfactorily administered without 
these local groups. 

This is supplied to the hardware 
trade at a cost of $1.00 per employee, 
per year. With perhaps 15,000 hard- 
ware retailers subject to assessment, 
how much would we have had to charge 
them to maintain even a_ necessary 
Washington office? The expense would 
have been prohibitive. 

Question—Is it true that in its work 
in connection with various Codes, the 
National Retail Hardware Association 
has devoted more attention to interests 
of large dealers than small ones? 

ANnswerR—In partial reply I would 
like to quote from a letter from George 
E. Hall, of Hall Hardware Company, 
Minneapolis, who wrote under date of 
May 18: 

“T have just returned from my east- 
ern trip and am taking occasion again 
to thank you for the wonderful as- 
sistance you rendered us and all dealer- 
owned wholesalers at the Code hearing. 

“T appreciate the work it has taken 
to build up the fine confidence that 
the Administration seems to have in 
you and am sure your organization ap- 
preciates the work you are doing.” 

I hardly believe anyone would con- 
sider that the kind of work which Mr. 
Hall mentions was done in the inter- 
est of so-called large dealers. 

As a matter of fact it is extremely 
difficult to determine where the interest 
of one class of dealers separates from 
that of another. 

I do plead guilty to have attempted 
to maintain for all hardware retailers 
the buying privileges they have had 
in the past. Thousands of our mem- 
bers, even though they may purchase 


the major portion of their requirements 
from wholesalers, have factory connec- 
tions on certain lines. They have been 
able to purchase such merchandise at 
lower prices than thay could from 
wholesalers. They must do so to meet 
competition. The open price provisions 
of manufacturers’ Codes have tended 
to destroy those connections. We have 
opposed such efforts. 

Regardless of friendship for the 
wholesaler, and knowledge of his eco- 
nomic necessity, we are not ready to 
subscribe to the theory that every re- 
tailer should buy everything from the 
wholesaler, or, buying direct, should 
pay the same price the wholesaler 
would charge. 

We have particularly opposed the 
price provisions of the steel code— 
and I hope effectively so—which re- 
sulted in the elimination of buying 
privileges members of this association 
have enjoyed for years. 

Question—Large retail interests, 
such as mail order houses, syndicates 
and department stores have been vig- 
orous opponents of open price provi- 
sions in Codes. They claim such pro- 
visions deprive them of privileges of 
long standing and injure their busi- 
nesses. Representatives of the National 
Retail Hardware Association on the Na- 
tional Retail Code Authority are re- 
ported as joining with these interests 
in opposition to such proposals. Why 
should we oppose Code provisions 
which our principal competitors claim 
are detrimental to their interests? 

ANSWER—We have endeavored to 
keep for our members the buying privi- 
leges formerly enjoyed. Open price 
provisions tend to destroy them. They 
usually establish arbitrary classifica- 
tions of wholesalers and retailers, with- 
out regard for quantities purchased or 
other factors, and thousands of our 
members have been injured by reason 
of the operation of such provisions. 

In taking our position we were 
guided by the very large number of 
complaints registered against them by 
our members. Up to the time our ac- 
tions were criticised I cannot recall 
a single letter from a dealer, or asso- 
ciation official, favoring open price pro- 
visions. 

Personally, I believe hardware re- 
tailers will suffer more from such re- 
strictions than their competitors. I 
have no idea that all manufacturers 
will abide by their Codes. A large 
volume may tempt (has tempted), 
manufacturers to make secret conces- 
sions to large buyers. They will not 
take the chance with the smaller in- 
dividual. Hence, the possibility of 
continuance of special privileges to a 
favored few while others are placed in 
a less favorable position than formerly. 

Question —A_ hardware retailer 
writes: - 

“T hear a lot of complaints from 
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BRUSH..SIR!”’ 


Says the NEW COUNTER | 


PACKAGE Featuring 


RUSH SALES come 
swiftly under the 


persuasion of Packaging 














in brilliantly colored 
counter Displays—the 
modern method of sug- 
gesting “painting to do” 
—creating sales for paint 
and for Brushes. 


Colorful, magnetic, last-‘¥ 
ing—the Counter Dis- 
plays are available in 
popular assortments of 
varnish and wall 
BRUSHES by BAKER, 
priced to satisfy—to 
please! 





PUT THIS DOMINANT 
PACKAGING TO WORK 
FOR YOU!..Ask TODAY 
—for Details, Prices and 
Name of Nearest Jobber. 


JULY 5, 1934 








NW NEW YORK 





Philadelphia 


SF CONPANT nc | 


LEADERS 


in Their Class 





Every customer for hardware spe- 
| adios will buy twice in his lifetime if not thousands 


of times. You'll try if possible to sell him quality 


| | the first time. Even if you fail he will be sold easily 


on quality the second time—if it’s your store he 


comes back to. 


You cannot recommend a better double acting 


floor check for light interior doors, pantry doors and 


| office gates, than the Rixson Junior. You cannot fill 


the need of an inexpensive casement or transom 


| holding device better than with the Rixson Friction 


Stay. When you sell 
these leading quality 
devices, you insure the 
satisfaction that brings 
in customers a second 
time — back again to 


your store. 





THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 


4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New York Office: 2034 Webster Avenue 
Atlanta New Orleans 


San Francisco 
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News Flash! 


Still the Rusticide program grows 
and grows. The latest develop- 
ment: nationally advertised paint 
manufacturers are recommending 
Rusticide to be used before the 
application of their touch-up 
enamel. (Naturally they want 
the high quality of their enamel 
to show up and no enamel can 
do its work on a rusty surface.) 


Of more importance than even 
we hoped for is the chromium 
cleaning ability of Rusticide. 
Millions of radiators and head- 
lights are waiting to be derusted 
with Rusticide. As you know, 
there is no other practical way of 
removing the rust from chromium- 
plated parts because it cannot be 
scratched off—it must be dis- 
solved. And that is a job that 
only Rusticide can do. 


The housewife, too, is becoming 
a Rusticide fan. It cleans her 
porcelain enamel, rusty scissors, 
old brass and silver, rusted 
stoves, screens, and dozens of 
other items. 


The 25¢ package with its eye- 
compelling counter display does 
most of the selling work for you. 
If your jobber does not yet have 
Rusticide, write Rusticide Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 


we'll see that he supplies you. 


Your Jobber Can 
Supply Rust-I-Cide 




















hardware dealers because of price dis- 
crimination and they say that either 
the hardware association fell down on 
the job, or doesn’t have any influence 
and cite reasons that if the hardware 
dealer wants to buy woodenware he 
gets 33 1/3 per cent while chains and 
department stores get 40-2%4-2% per 
cent; hardware retailers pay 33 1/3 per 
cent for ladders, while department 
stores and chains are quoted 40-10 per 
cent; golf balls, 33 1/3 per cent, others 
10 per cent; dust mops and _ polishes, 
33 1/3 per cent, department stores 40 
per cent. While the salesmen admit 
that the hardware store sells the bulk of 
their goods, and always have, they 
claim that it costs department stores 
and chains more to do business. The 
dealers in this section think that the 
association let the others put it over 
them.” What is your reply to those 
statements? 


ANSWER—My reply for one thing is 
that some salesman has been salving 
a complaining buyer. Aside from lad- 
ders, I seriously doubt whether hard- 
ware stores sell the bulk of the com- 
modities mentioned. 

In the second place, the ladder dis- 
count is incorrect. In the third, all 
hardware stores do not have to pay 
the smaller discounts mentioned. In the 
fourth, large buyers have always got- 
ten better prices than small ones, and 
probably always will. In the fifth, the 
Hardware Association is not consulted 
by manufacturers before prices are es- 
tablished any more than dealers are 
consulted. In the sixth, to my knowl- 
edge, the Hardware Association has 
never conceived it to be its duty to 
interfere with the pricing policies of 
manufacturers except insofar as deal- 
ers were unable to meet competition. 
In the seventh, the hardware associa- 
tion buys no merchandise and _ there- 
fore its knowledge of price discrepan- 
cies must come largely from dealers. 
So far as I know, no dealer has ever 
complained regarding any of the items 
mentioned, except ladders. 

Frankly, this is not’really a Code 
question, except that under open price 
filing some of these discriminations 
have been brought to light, and ladder 
prices are an instance. In that case 
we promptly took up the fight, have 
already gained some measure of relief 
and expect to get more. 


Question—Our predecessors in busi- 
ness never found a partnership with 
the government necessary or desirable. 
Do you feel that present government 
intercession in business will be bene- 
ficial to the small business man, or 
is it so communistic as to be really 
dangerous? 

AnswerR—Coining phrases without 
reference to their real meaning is a 
favorite American pastime. “Partner- 
ship with the Government” is an ex- 
ample. There is nothing of a partner- 
ship nature in Code procedure. And 
despite the frequent use of the term 
“New Deal,” there is nothing in NRA 
that has not already been established 
in business, or zealously sought. 


Analyze the factors of Code making 
and administration. You have wages, 
hours, collective bargaining, limitation 
of production, price fixing, elimination 
of dishonest selling methods. 

Both minimum wages and maximum 
hours have been established both by 
laws and by union agreements for many 
years. Collective bargaining has been 
practiced as long as we can remember. 
Manufacturers for years engaged in the 
practice of price fixing and limitation 
of production. They abused the privi- 
lege and the anti-trust laws were en- 
acted. Ever since, they have clamored 
for a return of the practice. Retailers 
had resale price maintenance. Before 
and since it was outlawed they have 
clamored, and still clamor for price 
protection. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission was established to rid business 
of unfair competitive methods and Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus have done yeo- 
man service in ridding business of 
dishonest, misleading advertising. 

All of these practices were engaged 
in before communism was ever heard 
of. Individually we did not regard 
them as communistic, or even socialis- 
tic. All that has been done under NRA 
was to bring all these activities under 
one head, giving the government the 
right, or letting it take it, to both super- 
vise these renewed business laws and 
to enforce compliance. 

We operate today under the prin- 
ciple that if the majority of the units 
in an industry or trade desire to formu- 
late a constructive program it shall not 
be upset by a minority which selfishly, 
or otherwise, refuses to abide by the 
rules. Contrary to being communistic, 
I regard it as wholly democratic, and 
holding hope of great benefits rather 
than dangers to the small merchant. 


QuEsTIoON—Why is it so much has 
been said about voluntary Codes in 
industry and self-government in busi- 
ness and yet so many business men 
feel that hardships have been imposed 
upon them without their approval and 
that business self-control is considered 
almost non-existent? 


Answer—As a citizen I am presumed 
to have the right to live my life as I 
please, do what I choose, but I must 
‘abide by the thousands of laws placed 
on the statute books for the regulation 
of myself and others. 

Codes are of the same nature. They 
are not voluntary to the extent that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act pro- 
vides that unless submitted they may 
be imposed: They are voluntary to 
the extent that a trade or industry has 
the right to propose what it believes 
should be a trade law. 

But merely because a trade desires 
certain rules it does not follow they 
should be granted any more than I 
have the right as a freeman to hold up 
my neighbor. My right as a citizen 
does not permit me to infriige upon the 
rights of others. The same thing is 
true of Codes. I can conceive of noth- 
ing more chaotic than what we would 
have had if every trade and industry 
had been permitted to write its own 
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@ These are the miracle workers — nut machines that cut, 
cold punch, chamfer, trim and burnish in one operation. 


if “noe Bes be - - gle RABE’ ee 
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@And here are produced the strongest and most accurate 
threads that any nuts ever possessed. Specially designed tap- 
pers are run by specially trained operators. 


TWO PROBLEMS OFF 
YOUR MIND 


1. Stock Replacements 
2. Customer Satisfaction 


@ In each of the three huge, strategically located 
Empire plants is a vast stockroom where kegs, 
boxes and cartons of Empire bolts and nuts, in 
every standard size and style, are kept in reserve 
to meet your hurry call. That is why you can al- 
ways get immediate replacements when your 
stocks run short. 

And always the same uniformity of thread fit, 
strength, and finish. Attractively packaged for 
display, prominently labeled for quick identifica- 
tion. All to give you the service you want for 
yourself and the satisfaction you want for your 
customers. 


oth 
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WE Do ouR PaRT 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT & NUT CO. 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


ROCK FALLS, ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


Sales Offices at Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Ore. 


JULY 5, 1934 








“My tool kit is a complete one. It has No. 1166 at $1.50 


to be. When I get a repair job to do I 
usually find two or three other things 
that need fixing so I must have all kinds 
of tools. I certainly draw heavily on‘The 
Tool Box of America’. 

As you can imagine I use a rule time 
and time again every day. The handiest 
rule that I oe found is a Stanley “Pull- 
Push” Metal Rule. I carry it in my vest 
pocket and would not think of being 
without it. With it I can take inside and 
outside measurements ... around cor- 
ners and projections. In fact, anywhere.” 

This is just one more proof of the 
statement that, out of ““The Tool Box of 
America” come tools to meet every re- | 
ys saya in quality and price. As a 
dealer you can make more money and 
satisfy every tool user by concentrating 
on the Stanley line. You can meet com- 
petition in every price range with tools 
of better quality. 





No. 1266 at $1.00 





No. 3306 at 75¢ 


® 
STANLEY TOOLS of Highest Qual- 


ity —the choice of artisans for over 
80 years. 


| STANLEY FOUR SQUARE TOOLS 
| 





—unusual tool values. 

STANLEY DEFIANCE TOOLS — 
low priced, practical tools for the occa- 
sional user. 


STANLEY TOOLS 


| NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 























Going Over 


ina big way 
The 


Goldsmith 


Concealed Stitch 


(Patented) 
No. CSK-N-12 


As the game of Softball gains 
new players daily, so does the 
GoldSmith Concealed Stitch No. 
CSK-N-12 Softball grow in 
popularity. The patented Con- 
cealed Stitch method of sewing 
gives four to five times longer 
wear. 


A mighty fine item to keep in 


stock. A constant demand. A 
quick and easy seller. 

12”, each $2.00 
14”, each 2.25 


For those who prefer the regu- 
lation stitch Softball, the Gold- 
Smith GNA offers an outstand- 
ing value. 





GNA-12”, each $1.75 
GNA-14”, each 2.00 


The P. 


Goldsmith 


Sons, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Golf 
and Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI, O. 











Code without governmental restriction 
and supervision. 

We have a larger measure of self- 
government than we may realize. The 
task of administration is with us, both 
nationally and locally. The changes to 
be made come after consultation with 
us. 
Analyze complaints against Codes 
and you will find most of them grow 
from too large a measure of self-gov- 
ernment. When multiple assessments 
began to be levied against hardware re- 
tailers, that was self-government by 
individual industries. When the Ad- 
ministration halted the confusion by 
the ruling of one assessment except in 
special instances, some measure of self- 
government was lost and we were bet- 
ter off for it. 

It would not be possible to draft any 
Code, or law, which did not provoke 
complaints of hardship. Some are real. 
Most are imaginary. We are instinc- 
tively individualists. We want to do 
what we please regardless of who is 
displeased, helped or injured. If we 
can’t we call it a hardship. 

QuestTion—It has been charged that 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion’s Washington representatives de- 
termine course of action without con- 
sulting state association secretaries and 
state boards. Will you state whether 
or not this is the case and explain the 
reasons therefor? 

ANswer—Our work in Washington 
has been in accordance with the pro- 
cedure and policy that has always been 
followed in other National Association 
work, and to which there has never 
been serious objection in the past. 

Primary association policies have 
their genesis in this National Congress. 
The Board of Governors, selected by 
the Congress, determines the course we 
shall follow. But such a policy has 
never precluded suggestions as to policy 
from individual members, state associa- 
tion officers, or association secretaries. 
All such have always been given care- 
ful consideration. 

Since the beginning of Code making 
we have been especially careful to keep 
board members, state presidents and 
secretaries as fully informed as possi- 
ble of our activities. Since the passage 
of the Recovery Act we have mailed 
to them nearly 100 general letters, 
totaling more than 300 pages, in addi- 
tion to other hundreds of individual 
letters to them and to members, all 
dealing with Code matters. So much 
material has been issued that we have 
been fearful it would prove burden- 
some. 

It should be apparent that consid- 
erable latitude of judgment must be 
vested in those delegated to represent 
the Association in Washington and who 
are in intimate touch with all phases 
of the situations which arise. There 
are times when too many cooks can 
spoil the broth. Such representatives 
will doubtless make mistakes. If they 
make too many they should be re- 
placed. 

Question—Conversations with many 


dealers have indicated that they are 
thoroughly disgusted with the entire 
Code plan and would like to see it 
abandoned. There are reports of en- 
tire towns where absolutely no attention 
is being paid to Code provisions. There 
appears to be growing belief that the 
Code can never be enforced. It will be 
interesting to have your comments on 
the situation. 


ANSWER—The oldest living Code 
which we recognize was engraved on 
two tablets of stone, contained 10 pro- 
visions and was presented by Moses 
to the children of Israel several thou- 
sand years ago. Simple as it is, de- 
spite the efforts of Code Authorities 
in the form of preachers, churches. 
Christian laymen, and even the Son of 
God himself, there is nowhere near 100 
per cent compliance with all its pro- 
visions by the nations of the earth. 

I have no doubt that there are many 
who feel that this Code imposes burden- 
some restrictions upon them and should 
be abolished. 

Ever since I have been in associa- 
tion work I have been told by some 
dealers that the Association was ac- 
complishing nothing, was wholly value- 
less, and might as well be scrapped. 
But those who have been in actual con- 
tact with it, who have sought and par- 
ticipated in its benefits, have known 
that while it has not been possible to 
accomplish a great many things the 
individual has thought should be done, 
a great deal of value has accrued to 
the trade because of the existence and 
activity of the association. 

Today we face a similar situation 
with respect to Codes, only more wide- 
spread because so many _ thousands 
have thought they should accomplish al- 
most overnight what it has been im- 
possible to do before. 

As I sense dealer opinion, most Code 
disgust arises from the fact that large 
concerns can still under-sell. But even 
if that type of competition were elimi- 
nated I am sure we could still enroll 
thousands in the ranks of the disgusted. 

Many code benefits, like association 
benefits, are potential. They depend 
upon the activity of the individual. At 
one convention a dealer voiced the 
valuelessness of the Code. It developed 
there was no local Code Authority in 
his town. Another dealer who heard 
him told me that the merchants in his 
community had been able to obtain 
many benefits since organization of the 
Local Code Authority that had been 
impossible before. 

Business asked the right to adminis- 
ter its Code. It was given. If busi- 
ness doesn’t undertake the job, it should 
blame itself and not the Code for lack 
of results. 

There never will be 100 per cent 
compliance. But what compliance we 
have is on the plus side. A certain 
Missouri firm recently launched a fake 
paint selling scheme. The local Code 
Authority nipped the plan in the bud. 
That’s plus. A chain organization that 
has given hardware men plenty to think 
about launched an off-color two-for- 
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‘[EPAGE 


LEPAGES CASEIN GLUE 
LEPAGE’S LIQUID SOLDER 
LEPAGE'S GRIPSPREADER MUCILAGE 
LEPASE'S COLD WATER WALL SIZE 
LEPAGE'S WATERPROOF CEMENT 
LEPAGE'S PAPER-HANGERS PASTE 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO.,GLOUCESTER ,MASS. 

















MAILING LIST 


of 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWARE 
HOUSES 


Every One Selling 
Through Hardware 
Channels Needs 
a Copy 





Indispensable for 
I Calling on Hardware Jobbers 
2 Your Credit Department 
3B Direct Mail Work 


It Lists: 


Shelf Hardware Jobbers 
ae 4 Hardware Jobbers 





PRICE 


S10. 





= upplies — > Suet 

pd & Tinners’ Supplies A COPY 
Manufacturers’ Agents Remittance 
Hardware Chain Stores with Order 


Hardware Association Lists 


HARDWARE AGE VERIFIED LIST 
239 W. 39th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Ten Piece 
Assortment 


No. 3950 





Ten 10 cent toys packed in an attractive display box. New, 
live items that are outstanding values. Finished in brilliant 
color combinations . . . and each toy equipped with white 
rubber wheels, with colored centers . . . and they stay on. 
Assortment No. 3920... five 10 cent toys packed in display box. 
Assortment No. 3980. . . four 25 cent toys packed in attractive 
display box. 


Order from your jobber. Ask us for new catalog. 


ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO., Freeport, III. 


ARCADE itr TOYS 


“They Look Real”’ 
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The greatest brush selling system 


ever devised..T 














he Wooster SAMPLER 








The Wooster Sampler and its simplified brush selling system as a sales 
Ask your Jobber or write us. 


booster and space saver has no equal. 


THE WOOSTER BRUSH COMPANY, Wooster, Ohio 
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Changes 


New products and new 
trade names are constantly 
being added to the listings 
for the next Directory 
Number of HARDWARE 
AGE. 


Therefore, if you do not 
find in the current issue of 
the Directory Number the 
product you are interested 
“Who 
He'll be 


in, write to the 
Makes It” Editor. 
glad to serve you. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39th St., New York City 


@ 











And He Was Right / 





“Yes, Sir. If you are an 
occasional user, there is 
greater need for you to 
have the best in glass 
cutters. Try this Red Devil 
024 and neither you nor! 
need worry but that you'll 
get fast, clean cutting 
without breaking your 
glass.” 


Red Devil O24 Glass Cutter 
has a precision machine-made 
alloy steel wheel that requires 
no “breaking in’? — smooth 
cutting—lasting. Monel metal 
oversize axle that resists 
wear and eliminates wobble. 
Long reach head and easy 
finger rest handle. Every cut- 
ter Pregreased. 


LANDON P. SMITH, Inc. 
IRVINGTON, N. J., U.S.A. 


tZO ON MAIC GIy 




















one tire sale. The Code Authority 
stopped it. That’s plus. A chain 
which had built its business by adver- 
tising wall paper at one cent a roll 
changed its merchandising plan after 
consultation with the National Retail 
Code Authority in Washington. That’s 
plus. A Chicago firm that was found 
guilty of 100 violations of the Code, 
one of them being the sale of certain 
well known alarm clocks at less than 
cost, changed its tactics. That’s plus. 
A bulletin from NRCA under date of 
June 13, advises that a $28,000,000 
store will be under fire of the NRA 
compliance board the following day, 
and that a large chain organization op- 
erating in several states has been cited 
to appear. That’s plus. 

If I were a dealer I would get my 
new Code Eagle just as quickly as pos- 
sible, I would display it as prominently 
as possible. I would advertise it so 
aggressively that it would stamp my 
place of business as one that was play- 
ing the game and playing it fair. I 
would try to do the job so well that 
the disgusted ones would be afraid not 
to display it, and be afraid not to obey 
the rules which make its display per- 
missible. 

I don’t believe the majority of mer- 
chants in this country are ready to 
scrap the Code. And if they do, in the 
language of a good, clear-thinking 
friend of mine, “What then?” 

QuesT10onN—What is your opinion of 
the status of NRA within the next few 
months? Will it be discontinued or 
will its domination over American busi- 
ness be increased or decreased? 

ANnsweR—So far as the retail Code 
is concerned it probably depends to a 
considerable extent upon the attitude 
of members of the trade. I think they 
can nullify the trade practice rules if 
they so desire. I seriously doubt if 
they will be permitted to abandon 
wages and hours. So we perhaps have 
the choice of holding on to what there 
is of value, and of trying to make it 
worth more, or of letting it go and 
accepting the only part that can be 
burdensome. 

If I sense the attitude of the hard- 
ware trade it doesn’t want code dom- 
ination to be lessened. It’s principal 
complaint is that the rules are not 
stringent enough, particularly with 
reference to price competition. 

I note with interest that when a 
Washington announcement appeared to 
mean that open price provisions would 
be abolished there was such a flood of 
protests that General Johnson found it 
necessary to immediately issue a clari- 


| fying, and reassuring, statement. 


I note that though price provisions 
were eliminated from certain service 
Codes, that such dealers have taken 
advantage of the permission to make 
local price rules and have not aban- 
doned their Codes. 

I don’t think industry is ready yet 


| to abandon its experiment in com- 


pulsory fair business practices. I look 
for, and hope for, a period of reor- 


| ganization, coordination, simplification, 


and constructive accomplishment. 
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EAGLE ANNOUNCES .. . 


The New “HANDY GRIP” 
TRIPLE LOCKED GALVANIZED CANS 


with 2'/2 inch wide mouth filler opening—seamless drawn spouts 
—new type stronger ears—new handy grip for pouring or 


carrying. 
NEW FEATURES MAKE THESE 
CANS OUTSTANDING SELLERS 


Enameled red for gasoline or blue bands for oil, kerosene or 
pose Prey ya Made - . 2 and 5 gallon sizes; also faucet 
model in 5 gallon size. Made 

from standard gauge prime ASK YOUR JOBBERS SALES- 
—_ : oo leak- MAN FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
proof. Your jobber can sup- 

ply you; if not write us direct. AND PRICES 























BOTTLE OPENER 






Model No. 10 


Model No. 25 
Same as No. 10, but with Catalin 
handle and Stainless Steel hook. 


Removes bottle caps, anchor type and press-on 
jar covers. Also loosens glass jar covers 


From your jobber or direct 


EDLUND CO. , Burlington, Vermont 


Manufacturers of 


Can Openers, Egg Beaters, Jar Openers, Knife Sharpeners 

















SPRING HINGES 
Quality Plus 


In the “Relax” Spring 
Pivot Hinge users obtain 
a maximum in Quality 
plus the important spring 
action release feature. 


Dealers will find that it 

: pays to sell the ‘‘Relax”’ 
relax because satisfied cus- 

«TYPE 6001 

Spring Pivot-Hinge tomers are a valuable as- 

set and better profits can be realized on 

this Quality Hinge than on a cheaper 


substitute. 





Send for New Catalogue H 47. 


Chicago Spring Hinge Company, 
NEW YORK 
U.S.A. 


CHICAGO 
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Every Hardware Man 
Should have this! 


write for your copy today! 


. . It’s the new Stewart Fence Catalog . . showing 
beautiful illustration of actual installations—structural 
details—and it’s an avenue to more profits for you 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
213 Stewart Block 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ARMS?RONG 


Drop Forged Wrenches 
38 Types—Alll Sizes 








Standardize on ARMSTRONG 
Wrenches for your quality line 
and stop missing sales. With 38 | 
types, all sizes, Super-Carbon | 
and Chrome-Vanadium Steels, | 
ARMSTRONG | 

| 














there’s an 
Wrench for every need. Consis- 
tent leadership in designs, in 
finish, in Strength; backed by 
continuous advertising, has made 
ARMSTRONG Wrenches the | 
fast-selling, profitable quality | 
wrenches to build business on. ' 
' 


»)? Write for Catalog 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. | 


“The Tool Holder People” 
314 N. Francisco Ave., CHICAGO 











There’s a Mine 
of Information 


vitally-important 
facts, live merchan- 
dising ideas and 
sales- producing 
methods in HARD- 
WARE AGE. Make 
it a habit to read 
your business paper 
regularly and thor- 
oughly. 





» > >» 














| distribution structure. 


The Distribution Structure 





(Continued from page 31) 


tials are established it is possible to 
stick to them under the published 
prices of Codes. 


Question—On the assumption that 
the retail hardware store is an im- 
portant outlet for manufactured prod- 
ucts, what does the manufacturer do to 
ascertain, and how does he determine, 
proper compensation to the merchant 
for the retailing service? 

ANSWER—The manufacturer estab- 
lishing prices for the retailer should 
consult, from time to time, representa- 
tive retailers and their associations so 
as to determine retailer selling costs 
and what they consider an adequate 
margin of profit. Available statistics 
should also be consulted before the 
manufacturer decides on prices for the 
retailer. 


Question—The conflicts in objec- 
tives and confusions in action of the 
several factors involved indicate that 
something is obviously wrong with our 
Is the trouble 
in our retail system, our wholesaling 
practices, or the multiple policies of 
manufacturers? 


Answer—In many instances, it is 
due to the multiple price policies of 
manufacturers. The retailer has to 
some extent been responsible for per- 
mitting price differentials that exist. 
While retailers cannot legally take col- 
lective action against any manufacturer 
who discriminates against them in 
favor of some other channel of dis- 
tribution, there is nothing to prevent 
all retailers from acting individually 
in whatever manner they choose. When- 
ever facts of discrimination become 
known, the retailer can compel the 
manufacturers to discontinue this dis- 
crimination. Wholesalers do not want 
to buy from manufacturers who dis- 
criminate against them, but they must 
carry the merchandise that is called 
for by the retailer, If the retailer 
would refuse, not only to order lines 
of an offending manufacturer, but 
would also so advise the wholesaler, it 
would add much to the wholesaler’s 
strength in protesting to manufacturers 
against discriminating price policies. 
By pursuing this course retailers can 
compel any manufacturer, whose prod- 


ucts are largely sold through the re- 
tailer, to change his price policy on 
short notice. Retailers would be serv- 
ing their own interests if they all 
favored only those manufacturers who 
accorded their channel of distribution 
fair treatment. 


Question—What further suggestions 
can you make, for the greater co- 
ordination of the several branches of 
the hardware trade and a more efficient 
distribution structure? 


ANSWER—AIl retailers should make 
it a part of their business to learn what 
manufacturers are practicing price dis- 
criminations against their channel of 
distribution, or selling substantially the 
same article, or a cheaper quality of 
an article in other channels of distri- 
bution without offering the hardware 
trade the same quality at the same 
prices. The lines of these manufac- 
turers should be discontinued. 

Some manufacturers sell their stand- 
ard factory brands to the chain store 
and mail order house as well as to the 
wholesaler and retailer. This, coupled 
with a possible price differential on 
these lines, makes the chain store and 
mail order competition just so much 
more difficult te meet. Therefore, is it 
not to the retailer’s best interest to 
stock only those brands which are not 
sold through the chain store and mail 
order house? If the retailer offers a 
nationally known factory brand, which 
has consumer demand or acceptance, 
and which the manufacturer will not 
sell to the chain store or mail order 
house, the retailer’s position is much 
strengthened in meeting the competi- 
tion from these two channels of dis- 
tribution. 

It is to be hoped, for the bene- 
fit of the distribution industry, that 
Codes will be continued after the ex- 
piration of the present National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. If not, there still 
remains a powerful factor for putting 
a stop to price discrimination. This 
factor is publicity. Any price policy 
based on secrecy is unsound, but pub- 
licity can correct all unsound policies. 
The instrument of publicity is in your 
hands and it will be effective if you use: 
it. 





What Is Fair Competition? 


(Continued from page 33) 


Answer—No. I believe the re- 
tailer should be put in position to sell 
such trade. 


Question—In your opinion, will pro- 
hibition of loss leaders tend to reduce 
competition, or appreciably raise prices 
to consumers? 

ANSWwER—I have always considered 
offering “loss leaders” poor merchan- 
dising. The only defense is as a mat- 
ter of advertising and I think the money 





could be far better spent in legitimate: 
channels of advertising through the 
newspapers or by direct mail. I can- 
not see how the prohibition of “loss 
leaders” could appreciably raise prices 
to consumers. It would not raise the 
price on the general lines of merchan- 
dise. 

Question—If a _ merchant buys 
mostly in original packages, or amounts 
that suppliers can handle most eco- 
nomically, pays his bills promptly and 
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‘SUPER APEX 


ctro -ZINC - plated 











Higher Quality Merchandise 
at No Higher Price 


Ask Your Jobber 


HANOVER WIRE CLOTH CoO. 











Hanover Pennsylvania 





Cross Sterilized 


TAChS 


every tack a good tack 
exact length - uniform 
heads — needle -sharp 


points— 1007 usable 











Ask your jobber 





WW. CROSS & CO. INC. 
EAST JAFFREY NH. 
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ATTENTION HARDWARE CONVENTION DELEGATES 





The President 


ATLANTIC CITY'S NEWEST BOARDWALK HOTEL 


cordially invites you and your friends to make it your 
headquarters while attending the conventions in 
October of the National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation and the American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association. 





500 Rooms with Fresh and Sea Water Baths 
American and European Plans 
Service Bar and Grill 
Swimming Pool 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY 
Special Rates 
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Get Profit 
SELLING 
Your Share 


Right NOW, there is more de- 
mand for Hoppe’s Products. 
Because of new greatly in- 
creased interest in shooting 
holidays. Everybody likes to 


shoot. 


Display Prominently 


Hoppe’s No.9 


Famous Hoppe’s No. 9 is the popular gun 
bore cleaning preparation. Needed daily 
after shooting. To prevent leading, metal 
fouling, rust. America’s leading choice for 
30 years. Display Hoppe’s No. 9 NOW. 
Remind all shooters to buy a bottle. 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 


All shooters want it to oil the working parts of 
their firearms, clean and polish the outside sur- 
faces. Light, penetrating, will not gum. An ideal 
a — fishing reels. any handy uses around 
the home. 


Order today from your jobber. Write us for free 
Gun Cleaning Guide for your customers. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2314-A N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, Ed. W. Simon Co., Inc., 302 Broadway 
Los Angeles, H. L. Bowlds, Mason Theatre Bldg. 
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} Let Your Show 
Windows Draw 
The Summer Trade 
In DIETZ Lanterns 


OD the profit of one or two Dietz 

Little Wizard Lanterns when 
equipping customers for Summer 
Homes and Camps, Overnight Hikes, 
etc. 


Unfailing light—ability to stand abuse 
—usefulness in dozens of ways—all are 
reasons for pushing and displaying 
Dietz Lanterns to increase your Sum- 
mer-Time income. 


at NS 
A ER 
S ie 


E. unm COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Lanterns for the World; Founded 1840 











EVEREDY 


Bottling Equipment 








No. 250 Climax Capper: Big- 
gest selling post capper in the 
low-priced field. A great val- 
ue to retail for only 65 cts. 


No, 150 Everedy Gear Top Cap- 
per: With Everedy's exclusive, 
unbreakable, U-Beam steel post. 
Retails for $1.35. 





No, 400 Everedy 
Syphon, Filter: — 
ons and filters 
erages in one quick, 
easy operation. Re- 
tails for $1.00. 





Sold by all good jobbers. Prices 
slightly higher in Far West and 
Canada. Write for circulars today. 








FREDERICK 
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otherwise helps to keep down costs, 
should he be required to pay the same 
price as those who do not do these 
things? 

ANSWER—This is a hard question to 
answer. Undoubtedly a supplier can 
reduce his cost of distribution if his 
eustomers will buy from him in orig- 
inal packages and will pay their bills 
promptly. No large percentage of mer- 
chants do this. If a majority of them 
would follow these practices there is 
no question but that cost of distribu- 
tion would materially decrease and 
there would be benefit all around. It 
is difficult to see how a system of lower 
prices to dealers who buy in original 
packages and pay their bills promptly 
could be worked out. Many whole- 


| salers have tried giving lower prices 


in full package quantities but there has 
always been a constant pressure upon 
them to sell less than an original pack- 
age at the same figure. 

Question—In the interest of lower 
distribution costs, how might whole- 
salers be induced to forego unprofitable 
areas and accounts, and retailers to 
concentrate their buying with fewer 
wholesalers? 

AnsweR—These things are very de- 
sirable but it is hard to see how they 
can be brought about. It is certainly 
silly and expensive for a wholesaler to 
attempt to sell in distant territories. 
This is bound to be unprofitable busi- 
ness and only adds to the cost of dis- 
tribution for the industry. Retailers 
themselves could do a great deal to- 
ward discouraging wholesalers from en- 
tering distant territories. Unfortunately 
the bit of a slightly lower price is too 
much for many of them to resist. 

Undoubtedly it would be of advan- 
tage if retailers would concentrate 
their buying with fewer wholesalers 
but the human equation enters into this 
problem and makes it difficult to solve. 
Many retailers have told me they know 
they should not buy of such and such 
houses but they liked the salesman who 
came there and hated to turn him down. 
Probably all of us agree that on both 
these matters we should use better busi- 
ness judgment, but very likely we will 
go on much as we have in the past 
and the cost of distribution will not be 
reduced much through this method. 
This plays directly into the hands of 
the chain store and mail order house. 

Quest1on—How else may wholesal- 
ers and retailers cooperate to protect 
their place in distribution? 

Answer—Retailers and wholesalers 


| can cooperate by backing each other 


up in insisting that manufacturers do 
not give price advantages to other 


| channels of distribution. Any effort 


along these lines requires aggressive- 
ness, intelligence and tenacity. Most 
manufacturers feel that we do not have 
these qualities and they can, there- 
fore, continue to ignore our complaints 
very much as they have in the past. 
We think we could receive preferred 
attention to our protests if we made up 
our minds to work together. 


Question—How may this coordina- 


tion of wholesalers and retailers be ex- 
tended to bring in manufacturers? 


Answer—Manufacturers are just as 
much interested in reform of existing 
evils and in bringing about stabilized 
conditions of distribution as are the 
other branches of the industry. The 
better and more intelligent manufac- 
turers realize this. Very few manufac- 
turers could exist on the profits made 
on their sub-standard business with ir- 
regular outlets. The profit afforded by 
that portion of their product which 
moves through legitimate channels is 
necessary for their existence. Possibly 
more and more as time goes on manu- 
facturers will realize these facts. The 
temptation for increased volume at no 
profit is, however, too great for many 
of them to resist. We have before us 
the task of educating ourselves as hard- 
ware merchants and of educating the 
manufacturer to the benefits of en- 
lightened self-interest in the distribu- 
tion of hardware. 


Question—In the light of your defi- 
nition of “fair competition,” briefly out- 
line a practical program for eliminat- 
ing existing disparities and putting all 
distributors on a fair competitive basis. 

ANSWER—The different questions we 
have discussed during this hour have 
presented many of the most pertinent 
problems confronting our industry. 
do not think I am able to present a 
practical program for eliminating all 
existing disparities and putting all dis- 
tributors on a “fair competition” basis. 

There is a program, however, which 
I maintain is practical but which many 
wil! consider too ideal for practical ap- 
plication. This program would be to 
move the biggest part of the merchan- 
dise we know as regular hardware lines 
through a regular channel of distribu- 
tion consisting of manufacturer to 
wholesaler to retailer to consumer. 
Such a movement would greatly de- 
crease the cost of distribution, would 
benefit our industry, would work in 
with the general plans for business re- 
covery and would result in the con- 
sumer obtaining a quality of merchan- 
dise which would satisfy him, and he 
would have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he is obtaining this merchan- 
dise for the proper money value. 

Very few of us have any idea how 
extensively the cost of distribution 
(which includes selling cost, advertis- 
ing and transportation costs) enters 
into the ultimate price the consumer 
must pay. The plan outlined above 
would greatly reduce these costs. Where 
a manufacturer sells chiefly to the 
wholesaler his selling costs are almost 
nothing. When the wholesaler’s volume 
increases, his selling costs are very 
greatly reduced. The same reasoning 
applies to the retailer who can, with 
increased volume, take a lower per- 
centage of profit. The consumer will 
receive the greatest benefit but the 
benefit to us as members of the hard- 
ware industry will be very great in 
that we will be able to preserve our 
businesses and have an opportunity to 
make a reasonable profit. 
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SELL THIS NEW, EASY 
FINISHING : 
METHOD- A@=> 








UY 
Wy Mp 
Wile 
and make 
a 


GOOD PROFIT! 





Here is a truly successful VAR- 
. NISH that needs no brush! The |~NOT WAX 

new MOP-IT-ON is making sales |[—NOT POLISH 

for dealers everywhere—and at a —NOT LACQUER 














good profit. Its ease and speed 












of application—saving in work 
—sparkling, durable finish—all-around use—at no 


IT-ON an attractive product for householders. 
@ WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Send for full information, prices, discounts, advertising 
program, sales helps, etc. 


THE THIBAUT & WALKER CO. 
of SS 46th Road, Long Island City, N. Y. 


MOP-IT-ON fie veer thet, 


. 
- ‘@ 3 
5 ia 3S e ‘Se . oF wa? ae, 
cor ALL KNOWN 
: - 


AMER | 
Ses 


For Hardware and Supply Trades 


We manufacture SHEETs of recognized reputation and 
value. For roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, air con- 
ditioning systems and general sheet metal work, use 


Keystone Copper Steel Sheets 


for lasting service and maximum 
resistance to corrosion. Insist upon 
AMERICAN Black Sheets, Keystone 
Quality Sheets, Apollo Best B!oom 
Galvanized Sheets, Galvannealed 








Sheets, Heavy-Coated Galvanized 
Sheets, Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products, Terne Plates, and USS 
STAINLESS and Heat Resisting 
Steel Sheets. Write for information, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED Uc STATES STEEL CORPOR: 
TEED 
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greater cost than other finishes, is making MOP- 














BETTER 
SOLDER 





ERRY'S "Leek-Pruf" Acid Core is a better 
solder. Leakage, sputtering and fumes are 
completely eliminated. And that isn't all. 


"Leek-Pruf" is made to sell at a handsome retail 
profit. That's because it's packaged, priced and 
displayed right. Ask your jobber about Berry's. 
BERRY SOLDER CO., Inc., 19 Rector Street, 
New York. 


Industrial and Packaged Solder. 


BERRY’S 
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STAONAL Marking Crayons are 
free from grit and always make a 
clear, indelible, waterproof mark. 

NO. 4 STAONAL is the one 
satisfactory answer to the problem 
of marking Transparent Cellulose 
and Glass. NO. 2 STAONAL is un- 
excelled for marking Parcel Post 
and Express Packages. NO. 29 
STAONAL is a hard-pressed Lum- 
ber Crayon for marking on green, 
wet and dry lumber. All three are 
furnished in Black and Colors. 

Made by the Sole Makers of 
CRAYOLA, the world’s largest-sell- 
ing drawing crayon brand. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1952 41 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Why do poe 
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THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 


SOUTHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


OUR PLATFORM: 
In our 2nd CENTURY of 


experienced manufacturing; and 
our POLICY places your Jobber 
in position to have you own our 


tools at prices which enable you 


Tos) of a 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 








philadelphia’ 








Gracious living that takes for granted delicious 
food... spotless rooms... luxuriously restful beds 
..+ painstaking service . . . and sensible rates. Spa- 
cious living, too—for this is the city’s modern hotel. 

But another thing that has caught the fancy of 
the travel-wise is the new and livelier tempo— 
for which, perhaps, the only words are: “Now, 
IS this Philadelphia? 





1200 
OUTSIDE 


PHILADELPHIA'S MODERN HOTEL 
CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
The Largest Unit in the United Hotels Chain 
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Operating Under Codes 


(Continued from page 36) 


of dealers in small towns had a serious 
competitive effect on them. However, 
the overwhelming opinion is that it has 
made little or no difference and that 
stores in towns of 2500 and over were 
not injured because of the exemption. 
Most of them recognize that stores in 
smaller towns always kept longer hours 
before the code went into operation and 
probably the difference, as to store 
hours, is less now then before, as the 
general effect has been to shorten store 
hours in small towns as well as larger 
communities. 


Question—In what ways have code 
conflicts and confusion hampered the 
average retailer? 

ANSweR—I cannot say that it has 
hampered him particularly. In the early 
days of NRA, dealers were pretty un- 
certain as to what they could or could 
not do and just how they would be af- 
fected. However, after the first few 
months when they had become dizzy 
with reading and hearing about the 
code, they took code problems with a 
great deal of philosophy and with the 
observation that they would worry 
about them when the time came and 
not before. 

So far as the average dealer is con- 
cerned, code questions have been more 
or less “fuss and feathers” for some- 
body else to worry about and, when 
the shouting is over, to tell him what, if 
anything, had happened. In most cases 
he was quite reconciled to the idea that 
nothing probably would happen. 


Question—Give any additional rea- 
sons why hardware retailers generally 
have found operation under codes 
easier or more difficult, as your expe- 
rience and observation may indicate. 

ANSWER—A very general opinion is 
expressed by dealers that operations 
under codes have not made any great 
amount of difference. A common ex- 
pression of opinion is that if dealers 
could have the use of the full time of 
their employees it would help the av- 
erage retailer serve his trade better, 
that price agreements are good if lived 
up to but a menace if not, but the 
greatest hindrance is non-observance 
and non-enforcement. Some dealers are 
of the opinion that codes are impracti- 
cal and complicate business, confuse 
the customer and dealer. 

Others maintain that NRA gave quick 
relief, have made adjustments easier 
and have placed stores of all types on 
about the same basis as to labor, em- 
ployee hours, wages and store hours. 
Some dealers maintain the code has 
served as a bluff for manufacturers to 
raise prices. This is probably true in 
a good many cases. 

One bad feature about the retail 
codes is that some of them are strictly 
price control measures and others are 
not. Trades that have price control 
codes are observing the codes so far as 
their own line is concerned and using 


cut-price tactics on hardware. I know 
of cases where lumber yards, for ex- 
ample, have sold wire at present cost, 
paint at very close to cost, while main- 
taining code prices on lumber and build- 
ing products. 

Drug stores have advertised garden 
hose, lawn rakes, electrical merchan- 
dise and many other hardware items at 
extremely low prices while they are 
protected, on their own lines, against 
price competition from other lines o! 
the business. 


Question—Has NRA benefited the 
small independent dealer? 

ANnsweR — Dealers in large towns 
seem to be more inclined to believe 
NRA has not benefited the small inde- 
pendent dealer. They seem to feel that 
preferred buyers get a price which the 
smaller dealers do not enjoy. 

Dealers in medium size and small 
towns are somewhat divided on this 
point. Frequently, the dealer who gives 
it as his opinion that NRA has not bene- 
fited the small independent dealer will 
mention, in discussing other points, 
that benefits have accrued to him 
through NRA. 

Expressing a personal opinion it 
seems probable that dealers were led 
to expect too much from NRA and, 
those expectations are not being re- 
alized in full, were inclined to believe 
NRA has not helped the small dealer. 
I believe the net result has been favor- 
able to the small dealer. 


QuesTtion—Have codes produced a 
better conception of fair competition 
and a keener sense of the need for 
better coordination of efforts among dis- 
tributors? 

ANSWER—It is evident to any one 
who has studied advertising and 
claims of advertisers that the extreme 
statements formerly made by many ad- 
vertisers are no longer used. Also it is 
apparent that the irresponsible state- 
ments of superiority and value are not 
used to as great an extent as formerly. 
Guarantees do not cover as much ter- 
ritory as formerly but terms of guaran- 
tees are more closely observed. Also, by 
reason of the more frequent contact of 
distributors in different lines it seems 
obvious that, while there are still many 
points of difference, they have a bette: 
conception of merchandising principles 
and the need for working more closely 
together. The chief difficulty has been 
that the people have expected too much 

. consequently they find it difficult 
to measure the advance that has been 
made. 


Question — Might our economic 
problems have been better solved if 
codes had included wage and hour pro- 
visions only? 

Answer—There is a divided opinion 
on this point. Apparently many dealers 
are not really familiar with trade prac- 
tice provisions chiefly because they have 
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Sell Them 
bythe set 


Sets of 9, 11, 17 bits are fur- 
nished in compact cases for 
the convenience of the users. 


It isn’t hard. Every mechanic needs the entire set in hig work, and it 
resolves itself to a question of selling him once or seventeen times. Bring 
out the value of the case, its use in keeping the bits in order and near at 
hand, preventing loss, etc. Try it. 


Forstner Bits are the only bits that are not dependent on a center or a 
level to guide them. They cut from the outer rim. The entire surface is 
at work all the time, no jagged ends; every part of the work is smooth and 
polished. They bore their way through hard, knotty, cross grained wood, 
leaving a smooth hole and clean, polished surface. 


Let us send you catalogues. Order through your jobber or direct. 


The Progressive Manufacturing Co. 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 











Bommer 
Checking Floor Hinges 





Suitable for 
all sizes and 
kinds of 
doors, metal 
or wood 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
Bommer Spring Hinge Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 












REAL sales representa- 
tives advertise in the 
"Sales Accounts Wanted" 
columns of the classi- 
fied advertising section 
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Cobblers’ Nails . . 





ATLAS ‘“‘flat style’? BOXES 


Here they are . . . four fast-selling old favorites 
packaged in the ATLAS “flat style" '/g Ib. boxes... 
all known to the trade for generations, and now ready 
to bring you even greater turnover and profit 
through the safe, convenient features offered by the 
most popular tack box ever devised! 


HONEST WEIGHT Carpet Tacks; INVINCIBLE Wire 
Carpet Tacks; ATLAS Carpet Tacks; FAIRCO 
. all reliable brands of superior, 
time-tested quality. Packed in colorful, self-selling 
counter Display Cartons. Make up your order today. 


Distributed through Hardware Jobbers 


ATLAS TACK CORPORATION 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 





Cash in on this 
AUTOCRAT of 
the SIDEWALK 


T is the classy, balloon 
| tired Velocipede 
that all the kids just 
have to have. Any other 
vehicle falls short when 
put beside this sturdy, smooth rid- 
ing, easy steering super-vehicle for 
youngsters, with its flashing green 
or red, its sparkling chromium plate 
finish. One inch tube frame is 
reinforced and welded at joints. 
Wheels and pedals ball bearing. 
Two inch pneumatic balloon tires. 
Easy adjustable bucket saddle. 
Three sizes, 2to5 years. Areal lead- 
er for your children’s vehicle line. 


THE COLSON COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


nIse 















BICYCLES, TOO 


Be sure to keep pace with the 
increasing demand for really 
modern bicycles... the 
demand created by Colson 
Bicycles with the new 


Hi-jo 


DRIVE 


that flattens out the hills and 
makes easy riding through mud 
or sand. New Colson Catalogs 
tell you all about the complete 
Colson Line of bicycles and 
children's vehicles. 

SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 
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Soldering and 
Tinning Flux 
The old favorite for 27 years. Has 
literally done 7 ae = a © the 


satisfaction of Now 
obtainable in two "additional forms. 


Send for Free Sample. 


The Ruby Chemical Co. 
58 McDowell St. Columbus, Ohio 











Guaranteed 
Non-Shrinking 
Non-Sagging 
No waste—no deteri- 
oration with Stay-Tite 
Wood Crack Filler. 
Rapid-setting. Sands 
like wood. Takes all 
finishes. Steady seller. 
Send for sample and 
prices. 


STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO. 


3107-H Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 








You can make a 
real profit by han- 
dling some of the 
larger and better 
grade Rim _ Locks. 


SKILLMAN 


makes the most complete 
line 
Order through your 
Jobber. 


Skillman Hdw. Mig. Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 





job, to build 
business. 





STEELGRIP een 
in Boxes, Handy Packages 


This is the lacing 
tosell, torecom 


feature: 
Treated Steel 
(20% Stronger). 


e for Catalog 
ARMSTRONG: BRAY & co. 

“The Belt Lacing People’’ 
304 N. Shaldon St. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


SUPERIOR SILENT DOOR CLOSERS 
Every siamming door a ‘‘prospect."’ Superior 
Door Checks are made in four styles and in four 
price ranges. We manufacture the most complete 
line of air checks. With Superior losers 
- R.. supply every need in every price range at 
4 ira Write for circular catalog. 
others Bs try Value in Superior Hardware’’ 

ERIOR SPRING HINGE CO. 
tae W. Lake St., _ 


a ' 
L BIC SUMMER SELLER. - 5 » 


CLARK 
8 QUALITY PRODUCTS 


FAIR DEALING 
GOOD PROFITS 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALO 


CLARK BROS BOLT co. 


MO OBEMISS ST DA 





not had much publicity and Local Re- 
tail Code Authorities have either not 
been established in many towns or are 
not functioning. Many dealers can see 
only two parts of a code, one the wage 
and hour provision and the other the 
price fixing provisions. I believe that, if 
they were more familiar with the trade 
practice provisions themselves, they 
would see the benefits of this particular 
part of the code and would be more 
firmly of the opinion that this part of 
the code should certainly be retained. 
A considered opinion of one dealer, 


with which I heartily agree, is that 
something besides wage and hour provi- 
sions is needed, that NRA seemed nec- 
essary to start us on the up grade, that 
many adjustments are probably neces- 
sary but because these adjustments are 
necessary the whole scheme should not 
be condemned. 

Without a doubt, many of the codes 
in which price fixing is a part will ex- 
perience considerable change but let us 
hold to the trade practice sections of 
the retail code as well as to the wage 
and hour provisions. 





The Ascending Price Curve 


(Continued from page 49) 


and purchasing power have been rather 
futile. 

Therefore, price advances now, with 
little prospect for greater consumer in- 
come, would be almost a tragedy and 
would result in business reverting to a 
level as low or lower than that existing 
during the first four months of 1933. 

Some observers state that increased 
prices stimulate buying and is helpful 
to business. It is true that it does en- 
courage some buying, but I am afraid 
it is largely speculative buying and as 
such is not particularly desirable in the 
program for permanent recovery. 

It is my opinion that continued ad- 
vances at this time would result in a 
silent buyers’ strike. 


Quest1ion—Considering all factors— 
the low state of business, need for re- 
sumption of profits, upward trend of 
prices during the past year, present 
and prospective state of consumer buy- 
ing power, and consumer psychology— 
what should be the course of hardware 
prices in the near future to avoid any 
slowing of recovery? 


Answer—-Prices should not be ad- 
vanced at this time for the fear that all 
of the gains already accomplished in 
the recovery program would be lost as 
a result. The past six weeks’ consumer 
reaction definitely indicates that the 
public does not look with sympathy on 


present price trends. Business is recog- 
nizing this danger to recovery, and 
downward adjustments of price have 
already been forthcoming. An example 
is that of the automobile manufac- 
turers. 


In the hardware industry, it would 
seem that certain prices should be re- 
adjusted downward in order to smooth 
off the high points, which have become 
sO apparent in certain lines. A great 
many items are priced entirely too high 
to sell, due primarily to the fact that 
hardware quotations did fall as much 
during the period of price weakness 
as did other commodities, and this re- 
sults in an unfavorable situation for all 
of the trade. 

Certainly price fixing does not seem 
to have any place in the picture. It is 
contrary to American principles and 
leads to oppressive and unfair prac- 
tices. It would be difficult to enforce, 
and its ill effects would without doubt 
overshadow what little good that would 
come of it. 

In his effort to meet competition, 
the independent retailer is entitled to 
fair consideration by the manufacturer, 
and schedules of price differentials 
should be constructed so that no well- 
managed and well-financed retail estab- 
lishment would have to suffer because 
it happened to be a small user of goods. 





Retailing in Action 


(Continued from page 58) 


adequate understanding of retailers’ 
problems and are they seriously con- 
cerned in helping to solve them? 
Answer—No. Too many of them are 
not far sighted enough to see that as 
the retailer prospers, so he prospers. 
Just recently, since codes were sup- 
posed to govern such cases, I had a 
retailer relate to me some experiences 
with a wholesaler in his city, in which 
he stated that this wholesaler would sell 
wire and netting to anyone who wanted 
to buy in full rolls, but if he wanted a 
piece of a roll he would send them to 
the retailer, as he did not care to break 
rolls. He also related an incident in 
which he was trying to sell a customer 


a lawnmower that he had bought from 
this wholesaler, and the customer told 
him he could buy it direct from the 
wholesaler. The dealer had him step 
back to the phone and inquire to see 
if he really could, and the wholesaler 
assured him he would be glad to sell 
him at wholesale price. At another 
time the dealer went over and had 
placed an order for some $200 or $300 
worth of merchandise, and while he 
was in the office one of his own cus- 
tomers came in and bought a bull ring 
at wholesale price. Had I been in his 
place I would have torn up the order 
just given and bought my requirements 
elsewhere until that wholesaler had 
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SELL BOTH 


and profit from both 

Sales. Speedy Sprayers 

operate with auto, 
truck or tractor motor 
for power, or from elec- 
tric light circuit. A va- 
riety of modeis priced for 
all pocket books. Inex- 
pensive and dependable. 
Attractive counter display 
for quick, easy sales. 


DEALERS: Write at once 
for complete details and prices. 








SUPERIOR 
BRAND 
HARDWARE 
CLOTH 


Copper-Bearing 
Steel 
Standard 


Size Wires 


It costs no more 


for this quality 
product. 


At your jobber 


G. F. Wright 
Steel & Wire Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Atlanta 
Chicago Los Angeles 
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quality 
fittings e 


inspected 
by experts 





fittings 
FRETZ 
nipples 


@ Eagle-eyed inspectors minutely examine each 
casting after it has been rough-cleaned in the 
tumbling barrel. Broken castings are thrown 
out, burrs of metal are cleaned off. Any unit 
with the slightest defect is removed from the 
production line. Carefulness in every stage of 
manufacture keeps Devlin Fittings of one uni- 
form high standard. 


THOMAS DEVLIN MANUFACTURING CO., INC, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Devlin Fittings and Fretz Nipples 


Next advertisement—‘‘The Galvanizing Process.’ Watch for it. Save 
this series of advertisements, they tell a complete and valuable story. 
If you do not have preceding advertisements, write us. 


Dealers everywhere 
are profiting by the 
unprecedented de- 
mand of mechanics 
for the new “Moly” 
hack saw blades. 


They look better and 
do better work. They 
increase your sales. 
"Moly" Dealer sales- 
helps are always 
available. 


blades ore die-stamped: 


GENUINE “MOLY” BLADES ARE MADE ONL} 
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STEEL ee HODS 


No dripping onto 
the user’s bac 





Made entirely of 


steel with wooden 
shoulder saddle 
and handle. 
Kdges are heav- 
ily reinforced. 
The fork is 


pressed from 
heavy gauge 
steel. 


Write for prices. 
The Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 
E. 38th St. and Hamilton Ave. 
e te Cleveland, Ohio 2 <7 








SNELL 


Improved Ship, Public Utility, 
Expansion, and Solid Centre 
Bits. Send for catalogue, or 
see our advertisement, the 
Catalogue and Directory of 
Hardware Age. 
SNELL MFG. CO. 
Fiskdale, Mass. 


BITS 


Batablished 
1790 








ROCHESTER 
SASH BALANCES 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION 

Are Not Sold 
To 
Mail Order Houses 
When ordering Sash Bal- 


ances from your Jobber 
oe) specify them by name. 


Rochester Sash Balance Co., Ine. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














KRUSTOFF 


Cleans and _ prevents 

rust on polished = 

enameled stoves . 

ovens... furnaces.. 

stove-pipes ry tools 
.. machinery. 


Made and sold by the 
makers of Stovink. 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, 


Worcester, "Mass. 








Good 
Management 


@ is merely the transmission of 
@ the intentions and purposes 
@ of the management through 


@ the staff to the customers 
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learned, through the enforcement 
agency of the code authorities, if not 
otherwise, that wholesalers are not deal- 
ing fairly with their customers when 
they sell at wholesale price to retail 
trade. 

Not all wholesalers are thus in- 
clined. Some of them have a fair un- 
derstanding of the retailers’ problems 
and are trying to offer assistance in 
every way possible. 


QuesTIon—Suggest a program of co- 
operation between wholesalers and re- 
tailers that will strengthen the position 
of both and make for more efficient dis- 
tribution. 

ANSWER—To ask for an outline of 
such program is to give an immensely 
big order. If this could be done satis- 
factorily, then all the other problems of 
both retailer and wholesaler would be 
relatively insignificant. Through whole- 
saler, retailer to consumer channel is 
the way hardware should be distributed 
considered from an economic stand- 
point, and if all hardware distribution 
had to be confined to any one channel, 
it is the only one that could function at 
all satisfactorily. Because we con- 
nected with such system of distribu- 
tion, we have failed to cooperate with 
each other and have fallen down on 
the job in some respects, have given 
cause for the rise and spread of the 
“new competition.” I am not afraid of 
the wholesaler and the retailer being 
put out of the picture by such compe- 
tition. Far from it! I do believe, how- 
ever, it is going to force us to a closer 
understanding of each others problems 
and a closer cooperation with a sur- 
vival of those most capable of tackling 
and solving their problems, with a re- 
sult that we will have a much more effi- 
cient system of distribution than we 
have had in the past. 

As to my idea of how this could best 
be accomplished, I would start with the 
consumer, our class of trade we want to 
cater to, and determine by careful and 
constant study the merchandise he 
wants and the price ‘he is willing and 
able to pay. Such study would deter- 
mine what the dealer’s stock should 
consist of and would be priced on a 
basis to meet the price of any compe- 
tition—service considered. The inde- 
pendent retail dealer must sell identical 
merchandise as low as any other retail 
outlet or mail order house. Such stocks 
would be very different from most hard- 
ware stocks of today where we start 
with manufacturer rather than con- 
sumer and are sold goods by high-pres- 
sure selling, rather than governed by 
demands of consumer. 


Perhaps another step to be consid- 
ered would be to determine the quan- 
tities that could be sold of the various 
items, so as to determine the units in 
which they should be packed, so the 
wholesalers’ part of the program may be 
economically solved. If his established 
prices were based on a unit package 
and he should be asked to break such 
packages, he would then be justified in 
charging a differential for so doing, 
but such cases of breaking packages 
should be made rare. 

The retailer should concentrate his 
purchases as far as it is at all possible, 
for such would prove more economical, 
not to mention the other advantages to 
be derived from such a source. 

Another step would be to determine 
the merchandising help needed, such 
as, price cards, window trims, news- 
paper mats, circulars, etc. Some of these 
may be economically supplied through 
the retail associations, and some of 
them through the jobber, but the thing 
is to work it out in an economical way. 

A very important step would be for 
the jobbers to have buyers who are just 
as capable as the syndicate buyers— 
who can transmit to the factory the de- 
mands that come from the consumer 
through retailer to wholesaler—who can 
properly select, inspect and compare the 
merchandise, and obtain it at a price 
comparable to any other outlet. 

The wholesalers salesman should be a 
merchandising man, capable of advising 
with the retailer—one who will make a 
study of the retailers’ problems, and be 
a proper contact between retailer and 
wholesaler. If he would qualify thus 
and the retailer was confining his pur- 
chases to limited course, the salesman 
would not be interested in unloading all 
he could to get in ahead of a competitor 
for he would realize that he would sup- 
ply all the retailer could sell and he 
would then be interested in helping the 
retailer to sell more. 

This sort of set up would auto- 
matically reduce the cost of distribution, 
and with efficient retail management, 
would prove extremely troublesome to 
syndicate competition and put the re- 
tailer in position to meet any competi- 
tion on price, or any other standpoint. 

If such program.is an ideal situation. 
the next thought-is, how can it be at- 
tained? Much has been accomplished to 
such an end, but before extended re- 
sults can be accomplished, the first step 
would be for the different branches of 
the hardware industry to be sold on the 
idea. This would also be the hardest 
part, but if this could be done; the re- 
mainder of such program could be 
worked out. 





Through the Consumer’s Eyes 


(Continued from page 42) 


comparative prices and women buyers 
are better informed on prices than men. 
This is particularly true in cases of 
cutlery, stoves, washing machines, and 
men’s clothing. 

Question—Is the average hardware 


retailer adequately conversant with lo- 
cal consumers’ desires as to goods and 
prices, and his competition? 
ANswerR—It is true that hardware 
stores are still doing a business regard- 
less of competition, and that partially 
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BY THE SPOOL 


Gardiner Repair- All Solder 
(Acid-Core) offers an oppor- 
tunity to increase your sales 
volume and your profit. The 
same high quality solder as in the popular fast selling 18 
cent household package is obtainable from your jobber in 1 
and 5 pound spools. 
Each spool packed in 
an attractive carton. 


aM diner GARDINER METAL CO. 


NS 4821 So. Campbell Ave. 
(py MNS |e O10) °1 10) WD) a *) Chicago, Illinois 

























Because they can be hammered 
into walls without breaking 


Moore 
Aluminum Push-Pins 


are steady sellers in hardware stores. 
6 for10Oc. In window-front packets 


Ask your Jobber for our attractive Coun- 
ter Display, which quickly sells itself out. 
New Price List of all our products now ready. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
113-125 Berkley St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ay WASHERS 


CAREFUL BUYERS KNOW 


There Is a difference in Washers. Your stock 
should include only merchandise satisfactory to 
the most critical buyers. 


We have been the outstanding he ot 








baa Washers, Brass Washers, Special Wash- 
ers, Rivet Burrs, Machinery Bushings and_re- 
lated products to the industry for 47 years. This 
is your guarantee of high quality and dependable 
service. 

Your jobber will supply Milwaukee Wrot Wash- 
ers in bulk or in one or five pound packages. 


Wroucut WASHER MFG. CO. 


The World's Largest Producer of Washers" 
MILWAUKEE EST. /887 WISCONSIN 
















CARRYING TRACK 


For Transporting Heavy Loads 


@ These installations are sturdily 
built and designed to meet ail 
shop requirements. Each type of 
carrier is thoroughly tested and 
will stand up under hard usage 
for years. Our engineers will 
gladly submit a layout for your 
requirements. 


Since 1888 Coburn Products Have Been Dependable 


COBURN TROLLEY TRACK CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 






























‘T DELAY! 


ery this new mending material 
Dt a hundred daily uses and watch 
\ a fast seller work. 
High Grade Rubber in Paste Form—Dries to 
Tough Elastic Rubber. Not a Cement—Non- 
inflammable. No * Required—Can be 
Thinned with WATE 
Makes: gashets, ~~ shapes, insula- 
tion, ete. 
Mends: rubber, fabrics, leather, etc. 
Packed 12 lithographed tubes in individ- 
ual cartons with one attractive 4 color 
display card. Order from your Jobber. 


FRUND RUBBER co. 


Chicago 





as 
yids PLASTIC 
‘< AAENDING RUBBER 











MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
- & Lp i 


We stock a complete assortment of rubber 
tips and bumpers, and are equipped to manu- 
facture most anything for your special re- 
quirements. Catalogue No. 50 on request. 


ELASTIC TIP COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, waa 


er 
































DIRECT MAIL 


Addressing 
and Mailing Service 


Our Names and Addresses of Hardware Retailers Are 
Up-to-Date. 

Do Not Contain Dead Names—Have No Duplications. 

Include All New Names. 

Bring Maximum Success to Your Direct Mail Campaigns. 

——_@————— 
Our Mailing Operations Are 
EFFECTIVE *ECONOMICAL*PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
Prices Reasonable. Write for Details. 


HARDWARE AGE ADDRESSING DEPT. 
239 W. 39TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CrlAINS 
STRONG 
DEPENDABLE 


for all purposes 
in all sizes 


* 
Ask your Jobber, or write 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Ww 




















answers the question. However, it is 
never wise for any dealer to let his 
customer know more about comparative 
prices than he does.. He should visit 
competitors’ stores. He should visit 
various types of stores that carry his 
line of merchandise. It is wise to talk 
to the clerks and find out their method 
of presenting their articles. Most of 
us know of many department stores in 
large cities which employ certain indi- 
viduals to make special tours of com- 
petitors’ stores and check up on prices, 
sales methods, and inspect merchan- 
dise. This is felt to be a most satis- 
factory way of keeping yourself in- 
formed in regard to your own business. 


Question—Could hardware retailers 
strengthen their position with the pub- 
lic by spending more time visiting cus- 
tomers at their homes to learn their 
views and needs? 


Answer—TI think a hardware retailer 
should show a friendly interest. I am 
not sure that it is absolutely necessary 
to drive out to the farms and visit—yet 
it is true that he should learn the needs 
of the customer and his desires, when 
he comes into the store. The old method 
of visiting the farmer on Sunday was 
the successful hardware man’s method 
in the past generation. However, this 
could hardly be renewed since I fear 
Sunday finds no more farmers at home 


ready to receive than it would find 
hardware men at home. In spite of the 
depression, we are still a pleasure-seek- 
ing class of people—and Sunday is the 
day of freedom. But there are other 
ways beside visiting homes which will 
show your interest. 

Question—If consumers generally 
don’t understand and appreciate the 
problems and costs involved in provid- 
ing an adequate merchandising service, 
and if hardware merchants are not well 
informed about consumer views and at- 
titudes, what procedure would you sug- 
gest to create sympathetic considera- 
tion? 

ANSWER—It is most important for a 
retailer to frequently take his customer 
out and explain how products are made, 
and point out the different steps which 
are taken in making a piece of merchan. 
dise. The average buyer is prone to 
take things for granted, and never stops 
to think about the expense involved in 
turning out such an ordinary thing as 
a tea kettle or a screw driver. 

Another important thing is the fact 
that every store should put on a pros- 
perous appearance. Recently, I ob- 
served a clever trick which was used in 
a florist shop. This florist has a small 
window because he appreciates the 
value of displaying a few beautiful bou- 
quets. Recently, a very small variety 
of plants in thimble-size flower pots 





were put on the market. He bought his 
first supply and filled his windows full 
of these tiny, little standards of desert 
plants. A good price was put on them, 
but because they were so colorful and 
so unusually attractive, crowds of peo- 
ple stood around and Oh’d and Ah’d 
and exclaimed, and the result was that 
many people went in and made the pur- 
chase. Being attracted to these tiny 
flower arrangements, myself, I naturally 
stopped at the window next day and 
found only two or three of these small 
standards were left. Suddenly the 
thought flashed through my mind, “My, 
how popular those must have been, to 
be sold all in one day.” Still, not feel- 
ing that I could afford to buy them at 
the original price, I kept watching the 
window to see how sales were going. 
For two days, I noticed that there were 
only a few in the window; then, on the 
third day, the window was filled again, 
which showed, of course, that he had to 
get another shipment. It also disap- 
peared as rapidly as they did the first 
time. 

Regardless of whether this fellow 
actually sold the flowers, or stole them 
out of the window, he did create the 
desire and without a word convinced 
the public that the people were showing 
good taste in buying these plants, which 
was the best type of buying psychology 
one can praise. 


Sound Standards of Operation 


a salesman extends beyond that sales- 
man and affects the store. 

When employing a salesman I tell 
him, first of all, that he can sometimes 
lose a sale; that only that sale is de- 
sired that is profitable to both buyer 
and seller. This relieves him of any 
nervous anxiety that he must make a 
sale regardless of the method. My in- 
structions to my salesmen are to pleas- 
antly greet the customer, after which 
to listen intently to his remarks, then 
to visualize his problem and see how 
our service can be of benefit in helping 
him solve his problem. Even if the re- 
quest is only for a can of paint, the 
salesman’s next question will be one to 
carry him to the customer’s home and 
find out what he is painting. By this 
method sales opportunities present 
themselves which were never thought of 
before. In this style of salesmanship, 
profit and sales are secondary. The serv- 
ant is worthy of his hire. 


Question — Are retail hardware 
stocks generally well adjusted to local 
demand as to timeliness, kinds of goods, 
quantities, quality and prices? 

Answer—As a general rule not as 
completely as they should be. The aver- 
age hardware merchant is so busy that 
he gives too little thought to the prop- 
er time to give certain goods prominent 
display in his store and windows. 
Neither does he have complete knowl- 
edge of the kind of goods his com- 


(Continued from page 42B) 


munity is needing, though he thinks he 
knows. And having made no survey nor 
kept adequate records he cannot de- 
termine positively the quantity or qual- 
ity they will purchase nor the prices 
they will be willing to pay. 

Question—How can the hardware 
retailer know which lines and items sell 
and which do not, when and how fast 
each moves, and buy with assurance of 
adequate service to his trade, yet with- 
out undue investment in any item at 
any time? 

Answer—The answer to this question 
discloses the difference between a suc- 
cessful hardware merchant and one who 
is fighting for existence. Unless one 
definitely knows which lines and items 
are selling and how fast, he cannot ex- 
pect to endure as a successful hardware 
merchant. Yet this knowledge is avail- 
able through a simple system of mer- 
chandise control. 

For several years is was a question in 
my mind as to whether to continue in 
the implement business or not. Every 
year the carryover was such that it con- 
sumed the entire profit of the depart- 
ment. Stock control was inaugurated in 
this department and a record covering 
two years was made. It was discovered 
that the volume of this department 
could not be ignored, but it was dis- 
covered also that five items in the line 
produced that volume. Thereafter our 
purchases centered on five items. 





The same method was used in the 
paint department, In enamels alone, we 
reduced the inventory $40. Our meth- 
od before inaugurating stock control 
was to buy six each of all sizes in all 
colors, Merchandise control showed that 
some colors sold not at all during the 
two years, We still carry all colors, but 
some in quantities of one instead of six. 

The same was true of bolts and 
screws. Bolts were reduced one-half. In 
doing this we not only reduced the in- 
ventory but now have a better assorted 
stock in a much more saleable condi- 
tion, 


Question—How important is cash 
discounting in buying and as a con- 
tributor to store profit? 


Answer—lI have been in business 25 
years; the last 15 as sole owner. Dur- 
ing those 25 years I have never know- 
ingly failed to take a discount or an an- 
ticipation. Having always had adequate 
records to govern me, I have never had 
a financial problem which gave me any 
concern as to its solution during those 
25 years, 

Aside from the fact that the taking of 
discounts has in a great many instances 
been the only difference between 2 
profit and loss is the great advantage 
gained from a credit rating showing a 
firm discounts its bills. When special 
favors are shown by jobbers in offering 
limited quantities of merchandise to re- 
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GRANITE STATE LAWN MOWERS 


SERVE ALL GRASS CUTTING REQUIREMENTS 


LEADERS !N QUALITY AND SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


@ Built with 8, 9 and 10 inch wheels—3, 4 and 5 knives. 
New fool-proof self-adjusting ball bearings—Spring 
cover oil cups—Easy knife adjustments and high grade 
throughout. 


@ 12” TO 20” CUTTING WIDTHS @ 


GRANITE STATE MOWING MACHINE CO. 


HINSDALE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 









A2 years of Consistent 


Sereen Cloth Service to Dealers 


TiaS 


Hard drawn bronze metal wire, 
full gauge, perfectly woven with 
uniform mesh, lacquered, Bright 
or Antique Finish. Sold by leading distributors. 


New York Wire Cloth Company 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York ’ 


Hard drawn steel wire screen cloth, full 
gauge, perfectly woven, heavily zinc 
coated after weaving, lacquered, attrac- 
tive White Satin Finish. 





Factory: York, Pa. 


Equipment For Range and Fuel Oil 
Tanks, 








Handle operates 


faucet. 
No obstructions whe 


oil. 
Straight flow of oil to 


tacl 
34” Thread— a 


3, ” 
4” Outlet oil, and will not warp in cold tem 


perature. 


ECONOMIC Steel Rack Co. 


Everett, Mass 


Stands, Faucets, Gages, Vents, etc’ 
N. B. Self Closing Faucet 


conve- 
niently from front end of 


plunger is open, allowing free flow of 


Plunger of synthetic rubber and 
fabric. Proof against chemicals in 








Eno —- a2 
To completely satisfy your customers, ask your jobber for COLUMBIAN 
Tape-Marked. You can tell it by the Tape-Marker in all sizes and 
the red, white and blue surface markers in 34 inch diameter and larger. 


Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, “The Cordage City”, N.Y. 


WATERPROOFED - GUARANTEED 

















For All Heavy and Exposed Work 






as well as the sever- gam 
est indoor wrench fam 
use, the sturdily con- (i 

structed N 


COES “Steel-Handie” WRENCH 


is a safe tool to sell. All steel—extra strong—permanently 
serviceable. Used by railroads, mining companies, power plants, 
machine shops and leading industrial companies. 7 sizes: 6 to 
21 ins. Smallest opens to 7% in., largest to 4¥% in. 


Ask Your Jobber 
Feros) BEMIS & CALL CO. 


d eA Springfield Mass. 






























































Easily fastened to shelving or wall—out of way—saves space. 


best materials. No metal touches the main pane of glass. 


? | 
GZ 
Y 
| ~% VA ? 
WY { 
| y/ main pane of glass is made of White Maple. 
4 sizes will accommodate glass 42” x 48”. 
we es Marvel Rack Mfg. Co., Inc., 


y Cut Your Glass With Perfect Confidence 
By Using The New “Marvel Glass Holder” 


No time lost clearing 


counter for cutting. Holds glass on edge—no scratches or breakage as when glass is 
laid flat. The cushion grip straight edge holds glass firmly while being cut. This 
straight edge is on a hinged bracket held open by an automatic lock, while placing 
the glass to the exact measure. Then the lock is released, holding the glass securely 
by spring tension at top. A Mechanical Safety Breaking Device breaks off all the 
salvage at one time. Hands do not touch salvage. 


Entire holder well constructed of 
Base upon which rests 
Rack is perfectly squared. Standard 
Dealer price $19.75 F.O.B. Minneapolis, 


Minn. Shipping wet. 30 lbs. Other sizes on request and prices quoted. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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tailers it is the discounters who get the 
breaks. 

[ think so much of this matter of 
credit rating that I once protested the 
rating granted me by one of the report- 
ing agencies. The representative calling 
on me gave as an excuse that I had an 
unusual fire hazard. I prize greatly the 
letter I received from him the following 
month wherein he stated, “You now 
have just as good a rating as Mr. 
Rockefeller, only a little less capital.” 

QueEsTION — Outline a reasonable 
credit policy for hardware stores, under 
present conditions, and describe an ef- 
fective procedure for enforcing it and 
effecting prompt collection of accounts. 

ANSWER—To begin with there must 
be a definite relationship between ac- 
counts receivable, notes receivable, 
yearly sales and capital in order to en- 
able a merchant to know how much 
merchandise he can safely sell on credit 
without impairing his capital structure. 
Having decided this, his next step is to 
establish definite terms. A large major- 
ity of firms are now insisting on “end 
of month” terms on open account and 
not more than ten months on install- 
ment sales, with a substantial down pay- 
ment at time of delivery. 

Just as discounting invoices builds 
character in one’s relation with his sup- 
plier, so the rigid enforcement of credit 
terms builds prestige and character for 
his store. It is well in collecting to 
maintain dignity. Never send a letter 
asking your customer for money be- 
cause you are needing it. He needs it 
too; that is why he has not paid you. 
Insist on payment because you sold on 
definite terms and payment is due. The 
best collector is the salesman who has 
an understanding with the customer 
when the goods are sold. 


QueEstion—How important is the re- 
cording of business transactions? What 
would you recommend as the simplest 
forms for the purpose? 


ANsweR—Have you ever had a fire? 
A fire once broke out in a town in 
which I was living at five o’clock in the 
evening. It was one mile from the fire 
to my store. At 5.30 I recognized it as a 
conflagration likely to sweep the whole 
town as the wind was blowing 55 miles 
per hour. Entering the store I closed 
two sets of books and carried my rec- 
ords outside the fire limits. In just 30 
minutes after the adjusters called my 
claims were passed and I had the pleas- 
ure of hearing that my records were 
among the best in town. 

Is there a record of any successful 
business operated for a period of time 
without records? I think not. There was 
a time when my records were burden- 
some. They have been simplified by 
using the Association forms and it might 
be well to call on the Association staff 
to briefly outline the forms necessary to 
properly conduct a hardware store. 


Question — Should the hardware 
store handle goods that other stores will 
not or cannot sell and service? 

ANSwER—Yes, providing that before 
these goods are taken on and service 
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established, a survey has been made of 
the potential sales possibilities in the 
territory and it has been shown that the 
addition of the line will be profitable. 
Present day ingenuity is developing 
many useful wonders. It is well for the 
hardware man to be alert to see how he 
might fit in the scheme of things. Other- 
wise, his dentist may get the agency for 
articles which rightfully should be mar- 
keted through hardware channels. 


Question — Should hardware stores 
put more emphasis upon their ability 
to service the merchandise they sell? 

ANSWER — Yes, the hardware mer- 
chant is in a better position to service 
merchandise than most of the stores 
which constitute his competition. Unless 
this matter of servicing received more 
attention by the hardware dealer it is 
to be expected that the sale of the larger 
electrical units will go to the garages 
and other houses having adequate re- 
pair shops to handle the servicing. This 
phase of selling should not be an added 
expense. Servicing can be made a profit- 
able department in the store. 


Question—Are hardware stores op- 
erating costs at the minimum consistent 
with a proper merchandising service? 
Wherein could costs be cut without im- 
pairing efficiency, or efficiency be in- 
creased without adding to store ex- 
pense? 

ANswEeR—The July, 1933, issue of 
Hardware Retailer gives the U. S. aver- 


age total expense for hardware stores as 
35.21 per cent of sales. This of course 
was much higher than usual because of 
the smaller sales for that year. I under- 
stand that operating costs for last year 
averaged 31.35 per cent. A letter from 
a jobber in my territory last month 
states that the U. S. average cost for 
wholesalers in 1932 was 21.75 per cent 
of sales. 

So it is easy to see that there is a 
grand opportunity in distribution for 
far-sighted men and women who can rec- 
ognize that this is entirely out of pro- 
portion to the service rendered and that 
sooner or later the ultimate consumer 
will rebel. 

This same survey also disclosed the 
profit makers. Their average expense 
was down to 24.30 per cent of sales. In 
this group will be found those who rec- 
ognize their calling as a profession, re- 
quiring definite preparation and study 
to make them proficient in their tasks. 
These are the unselfish ones who give 
of their time and talent to enable the 
association to gather data that this prob- 
lem of merchandising may become more 
of a science; that the entire nation of 
consumers may benefit by lowered costs 
of living brought about by a study of 
up-to-date merchandising methods, such 
as stock control, proper buying, pricing 
and knowledge of goods. When this is 
accomplished the hardware man will be 
that which in truth should be and for 
which his store exists; “A purchasing 
agent for his community.” 





The Movement of Business 
(Continued from page 42H) 


in 1932 and fully 20 per cent below 
1931. 

Margin rose from 25.61 per cent in 
1932 to 28.58 per cent last year. Ex- 
pense was reduced to 31.35 per cent of 
sales from the 35.21 per cent charac- 
teristic of 1932. Income from cash dis- 
counts was about the same in both 
years. / 

With the outstanding exception of 
losses on notes and accounts, all the 
more important individual cost items 
were reduced in terms of sales. Sav- 
ings were most pronounced in salary 
expense and rent. 

The typical financial statement was 
excellent, with current assets more than 
four times the amount of all liabilities. 

Any industry should be proud of this 
showing. 


Quest1on—What do you believe will 
be the probable trend of production, 
retail trade and commodity prices dur- 
ing the rest of 1934? 


Answer—Under present conditions 
it is foolhardy to make any specific pre- 
dictions as to the trend of production, 
retail trade and commodity prices dur- 
ing the remainder of 1934. 

Action of the federal administration 
has become so much of a determinant 
that any opinions must take into ac- 
count the course that will be followed 
in Washington. This fact prevents def- 


inite conclusions as to what is going to 
happen to business. 

It is indicated, however, that we are 
now experiencing a mild reaction char- 
acteristic of the summer months. By 
August, production seems likely to fall 
as much as 10 per cent more than the 
normal seasonal amount. Any wide- 
spread labor troubles would aggravate 
the decline. 

A similar lull in retail trade is prob- 
able. Communities where the drought 
and insect damage have reduced farm- 
ers’ income to a serious extent will suf- 
fer most, of course. 

Wholesale and retail prices in sev- 
eral lines have fallen somewhat, which 
seems paradoxical in view of continued 
strength for raw materials. 

There is reason to believe that pro- 
duction, tfade and prices will resume 
their upward swing this fall, for we 
unquestionably are in a _ recovery 
period. 

Retail hardware sales up to June 1 
were more than 40 per cent above the 
same interval of 1933. The gain for 
the entire year will fall below this high 
ratio because comparisons from now 
on will be made with months when vol- 
ume of business was improving. 

Final sales figures should compare 
favorably with 1930, in most parts of 
the United States. Earnings are ex- 
pected to be the best since 1929. 
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WASHERS 


In Kegs or Cartons 
7 


All our washers are hand 
sorted after tumbling, no 
scrap or slugs in the kegs. 












ae 
Riveting Burrs 
e 
THE MASTER PRODUCTS CO. 
6410 Park Ave., S.E. Cleveland, Ohio 


















Made in 
3 Quality 
Brands— 
‘Northe 
western,’’ 
‘‘Crown’’ and 
“Union’’—in the 
modern plant of the 

oldest horsenail manu- 


Sturdy, rigid 
shank, polished 

finish, drives where 

you want it to go. 


Sharp, perfect point, 






facturer — est. 1865. easy to drive. gMAtiONn ABoy, 
AOF PA 
s00* Os 
; - é 
In all popular sizes, priced for your profit ° = 

—jobber, retailer, blacksmith and user. 29 LONG-WEAR 
nell Write for prices—order from your dealer. * Ard RUBBER ea 
< test 





Nodell. 
TIE OUTS 


Other Hodell Chains 


WELDED — Proof Coil Chain @ Steel 
Loading Chains @ Trace Chains @ Well 
Chain @ Cow Ties @Log or Binding 
Chains @ Heel and Butt Chains @ Breast 
and Wagon Chains @ WELDLESS— 
Coil Chain @ Pump Chain @ Porch 
Swing Chains @Cow Ties @ Dog Chains 
@ Sash Chain 


THE CHAIN PRODUCTS CO. 


3934 Cooper Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1886 

























Any experienced file user notices the 
quality of Genuine Nicholson Files. For 
durability and ability to produce results 
they cannot be beaten. 
Sell your customers Genuine Nich- 
olson Files for their summer filing 
needs. Your jobber carries all shapes 
and sizes. Nicholson File Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Geni? 


a 7 


witise, 
Osa NICHOLSON FILES 
A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





S SHIELD BRAND DRILL SETS 8S 


Packed in a neat leatherette 
case. No delay or confusion 
in hunting for the correct 
size drill. 


A QUICK SELLER 


S THE STANDARD TOOL (0. Ss 


New York CLEVELAND Chicago 

















R. MURPHY’S STAY-SHARP > 


Paper Hangers’ 
Knives 

Shoe Knives 

Oyster Knives 

Skiving Knives AND 


cngllercny MANUAL TRAINING KNIVES 


Mackerel Knives 


Cigar Knives pte 
Pruning Knives wary 3 : 
Oileloth Knives —— ae 


Plaster Knives 
Kitchen Knives R. MURPHY’S STAY-SHARP Knives have met the most exact- 
Stencil Kniv ing requirements *so satisfactorily for 84 years that they are 

es standard equipment in schools thé world over. Are you in a 





Manual Training position to supply your neighborhood schools? Remember too— 
Knives the boys in your vicinity—always ‘‘making things’’—offer a 
Roofing Knives big market for R. MURPHY STAY-SHARP SLOYD Knives. 
Once tried—they prefer them! For Professor or Layman they 
Shirt Cutters, are the FINEST Sloyd Knives made. 
Blades and 
Handles Write for complete Catalog and Price List 


ROBERT MURPHY’S SONS CO., Ayer, Mass., Est. 1850 





SAMSON TRAOE MARK 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SASH CORD 


SAMSON SPOT, PHOENIX and SACHEM brands 
each the standard of quality for its particular use. 


‘*There IS a Difference in Sash Cord”’ 
OTHER BRAIDED CORDS* COTTON TWINES 


Send for catalogue, samples and gelling information 


JULY 5, 1934 













A Ap. 
Wy 4 ILL. 
YY YA, 24) the 
: FOR YOUR 
COASTER WAGON 
SALES | 


? 


MFGD. BY....RADIO STEEL & MFG. CO. 


6515 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 





Positions Wanted Adver- 
tisements at Special Rate of 
one cent a word, minimum 
fifty cents per insertion. 











<== 


Use the “Classified Opportunities Section” to Reach Hardware Manufacturers, 
Manufacturers’ Agents, Jobbers, Jobbers’ Salesmen, Retailers and Retail Salesmen 


THE FOLLOWING RATES 
apply to “Help Wanted,” “Business Oppor- 
tunities,” “Sales Accounts Wanted” and 
“Sales Representatives Wanted” advertise- 


ments. 
Set Solid, Maximum of 50 words..... $3.00 
Each additional word ...... cocee 6836 
All Capitals, Maximum of 50 words.. 4.00 
Each additional word ....... eees 06 


Allow Seven Words for Keyed Address. 
Remittance Must Accompany Order 





Send check or money order, not currency 


Samples of merchandise, literature, catalogs, etc., will not be forwarded 


ee DISPLAY RATES 





Discounts for Classified Advertising 
4 insertions, 10% off; 8 insertions, 15% off. 
Due to the special rate, these discounts do 
net apply on Positions Wanted Advertise- 
ments. 





HARDWARE AGE is published every other 
Thursday. Classified forms close 13 Days 
previous to date of publication. 
Address your advertisements and replies te 
BARS SES AGE, Classified Gone nities, 
239 West 39th St., New York City. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 





FOR SALE—HARDWARE STORE—at sacri- 
fice for quick disposal. Stock is new and clean 
and will inventory about $8,000. Store has best 
location in Indiana-Ohio town of 5,500, situated in 
productive agricultural section. Address Box 
B-440, care of Harpware Ace, New York City. 








SALES ACCOUNTS WANTED 





WE COVER NEW ENGLAND. Incorporated 
organization of hardware men of wide experience 
and acquaintance and with large warehouse on 
side track in the wholesale district of Boston 
solicits accounts of manufacturers for New Eng- 
land representation. Address Atlantic Hardware 
Company, 205 A Street, Boston, Mass. 


LINES WANTED FOR N.E Active sales 
organization covering territory requires additional 
lines—rope, sash cord, shovels, winter lines, gal- 
vanized ware, etc. Only lines willing to stock 
with us considered. Commission basis. Excep- 
tional opportunity. We moved 20 cars from ware- 
house this season. What have you? Address 
om B-446, care of Harpware Ace, New York 

ity. 





EFFICIENT REPRESENTATION IN NEW 
YORK TERRITORY. Manufacturer’s representa- 
tive, well and favorably known for eleven years 
to the wholesale and retail hardware trade of 
New York City, Long Island and Westchester 
County can give effective coverage of this highly 
important market for a good line of hardware or 
housefurnishings. Address Box B-433, care of 
Harpware Ace, New York City. 





MANUFACTURERS, ATTENTION — ARE 
YOU SEEKING distribution in New York City 
and nearby sections? We can offer you our 46 
years of representing staple lines with unusual 
stock and shipping space in the heart of the 
hardware trade. We desire additional lines on an 
exclusive agency basis for brass goods, nuts, 
bolts, factory, machinists’ supplies, replacement 
parts service, house furnishing items of merit. 
Address Box B-424, care of Harpware Ace, New 
York City. 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 





ARE YOU THE MAN? The man we want has 
a following among hardware and department 
stores, plumbing and heating contractors, etc., 
and he is looking right now for an additional line 
to offer to his trade. Such a man will find in 
our line of Iron Pipe Fittings the opening he is 
seeking—plus an unusual opportunity for sub- 
stantially increased earnings. Are you the man? 
If so, write now to Box B-441, care of HARDWARE 
Ace, New York City. 
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SALESMEN, CALLING ON _ LARGER 
HARDWARE dealers, machinery, electric, mill 
supply houses, to represent manufacturer on com- 
plete line high quality V-Pulleys. Outline terri- 
tory covered first letter. Only men who furnish 
first-class references in first letter considered. 
Commission basis. Inquiries from national ad- 
vertising referred to salesmen. Credit allowed 
all repeat orders. All territory including Canada 
open. Address Box B-442, care of HarpWARE 
Ace, New York City. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED SALESMAN WITH KNOWL- 
EDGE of wire and wire products, for traveling 
mp which will include promotional work. 
ome knowledge of jobbing trade desirable. 
References — Age — Experience. Address Box 
B-425, care of Harpware Acg, New York City. 





WANTED—BY ONE OF THE larger hard- 
ware manufacturers—two good salesmen familiar 
with the hardware trade in New York and Chicago. 
Applications will be treated in confidence. Ad- 
dress Box B-439, care of Harpware Acze, New 
York City. 





WANTED—SALESMAN FOR NORTHERN 
N.E. Only experienced man Aaving following with 
jobbers and large retail trade. Must be financially 
responsible and of exceptional ability. We rep- 
resent a number of the largest manufacturers in 
country and will consider only man of high quali- 
fications. Tell all first letter with reference. Ad- 
dress Box B-445, care of Harpware Ace, New 
York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





WANT CONNECTION WITH ESTAB- 
LISHED MANUFACTURER for California or 
Pacific Coast. Wide experience selling hardware, 
mill supply, electrical and automotive jobbers. Un- 
usual record as salesman and manager. Best 
bank and commercial references and bond. Liberal 
arrangement with reliable concern offering perma- 
nent connection with future. Address Box B-444, 
care of Harpware AGE, New York City. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WHO HAS 
SUCCESSFULLY introduced new lines to the 
hardware, auto, mill, mine, plumbing and sporting 
goods jobbers, railroads, large industries and 
dealers, would appreciate at this time a place with 
a manufacturer who is expanding. Active, con- 
vincing, pleasing personality. Address Box B-443, 
care of Harpware Ace, New York City. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





SALESMAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE in hardware, tools, paints, plumbing, elec- 
trical and housefurnishing supplies, wishes posi- 
tion with reliable up-to-date retail hardware 
concern. Willing to go — where; compensation 
secondary consideration. xcellent references. 
Address Box B-434, care of Harpware Acz, New 
York City. 





SALESMAN—14 _ YEARS SUCCESSFUL 
SALES experience with wholesale hardware, fur- 
niture, and floor coverings. During past five 
years represented national advertised line to hard- 
ware jobber and dealer, department’ stores, and 
manufacturing accounts in Michigan, Indiana, and 
Ohio. Good following. Age 42. Married. Uni- 
versity education. Good appearance and ability 
to work with others. Seek connection with manu- 
facturer desiring representation in this territory, 
but willing to travel any other. Fair compensa- 
tion with participation in results desired. Address 
Box No. 7541-A, Harpware AGE, 802 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 








Hardware Personnel 


FOR THE HARDWARE 
AND 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 


Men and women are registered in this bureau who 
ean successfully fll any tien listed ode. Well 
recommended and tra in their 


mamneenAs DEPARTMENT 
anTwenT’ it managers. 
sates DEPART ENT 
istant sales salesmen, inside and 
eutaiae, sales correspendsate, price elerks, order 
clerks. 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


orrice MANAGER 
Cashi stenographers, clerks, mail 


clerks. 
sHIPPine gan al 
Shipping clerks, assis . truck or chauffeurs, 


stock DEPARTMENT 
Stock men, order pickers. 
ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 
Catalogue compilers, circular layout men, ma- 
chine operaters. 
CREDIT yp te 
Credi 





t Wy assistants, 
ae a PARTMENT 
operators. 
RETAIL DEFARTME 
) assistants, cashiers, clerks, 
salesmen, store beys, shi; clerks, re- 
esiving clerks, locksmiths, mea. 


NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS FOR THIS 
SERVICE 


i Oe ate ene eee ae pete. 
izes in the hardware and allied industries 


Asseciated Placement Bureau 


152 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Wis. 7-1802, 1803 
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woe PEARL IVORY ENAMELED WARE 
rs, ILCO QUALITY PRODUCTS 
om 6 Padlocks, Night Latches, Door Closers, 
_ Soe Key Blanks and Key Cutting Machines, 
4.00 om" oR bearing the ILCO trade mark, represent 
a Staples “ No70 Tea Keltle oR hang the finest in materials and workmanship. 
Sell Look for full page announcement 
ae PP 4 in an early issue of Hardware Age 
hee $74.00 INDEPENDENT LOCK COMPANY 
— *2 Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. 
es, " “8 
wean Pom No 100-8 Gap Percolator oN (0) 
Write for Special Prices THE SYMBOL OF SUPREME LOCK PROTECTION 
— UNITED STATES STAMPING CO. 
Moundsville, W. Va. 
_ Mational : 
ar HARDWARE i 
hes posi- 
hardware 
ferences. ECOGNIZED everywhere as a 
scien product of quality. A complete 
line to meet every building require- bs 
iit WATIONN e 
ment. Send for illustrated catalog and é 
ESSFUL \ join the ranks of National dealers. 8 ae i 
past. five - -_ 
om ae National Manufacturing Co. ! 
Une STERLING *: ILLINOIS mr cooks . : 
id ability 
ith manu- a eee ee 
territory, 
om pensa- 
Address 
tis Bldg., 
a 
iel 
TAIL 
| HE ADVERTISED IN THE RIGHT MEDIUM 
This man wanted to represent a good hardware 
do aad | manufacturer—he told his story in the Classified 
Opportunities Section of Hardware Age— 
linea, A nationally known company replied to his adver- 
aa, tisement and he secured a desirable position through 
advertising in the right medium. 
HARDWARE AGE is noted for quick results — 
try it—send your ad to— 
an re 
rme HARDWARE AGE 
les. 
rau Classified Opportunities Dept. 
nines 239 W. 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
on) 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS 


MEANS “RUSH™ 
WITH REDUCED 
SHIPPING COST 


No service equals Railway Express when 
you need something in a hurry. Merchandise 
shipped by this swift, dependable method 
comes through safely at passenger train 
speed. And express rates include liability up 
to $50 on each shipment of 100 pounds or 
less; proportionately more on shipments of 
over 100 pounds. 

A telephone call brings Railway Express 
to your door in principal cities and towns. We 
give a receipt on collection and take one on 
delivery. There is not any better way of ship- 
ping than Railway Express and there can’t be 
acheaper one for the quality of service offered. 

Telephone your local expressman for infor- 
mation or service. 


The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, Inc. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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Floors, Rugs and2 


They Save 
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Carpets 


The Ball Bearing Ball Caster 


Armes, with the ball bearing feature, 
save floors, rugs, carpets. They roll 
easily, smoothly, quietly, in any direc- 
tion without effort. Real protection 
for all floors and floor coverings. 


Roll an Arme on the Counter 
A demonstration makes a sale and 
sales build profits. Hardware mer- 





chants everywhere stock and sell this 
very profitable item. 






THE SCHATZ MANUFACTURING Co. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





HARDWARE AGE 
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No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


Every 


care will be taken to index oorrectly. 











| HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. Ine. 


Manufacturers 
of the famous: 


Hill Champion, Eureka 





Atlas Style D 
Spartan Style H 
and Roof Dryers 


HILL 


CLOTHES DRYER CO., Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


New York Distributor 
H. Kornahrens, Inc. 





MOULTON LADDERS 


Strong and Safe 


Profitable, Satisfactory Sellers 
YALE (MECHANIC TYPE) STEP- 
LADDER as shown. A quality step- 
ladder, made strong, e and dur- 
able. Has malleable top hinges 
clamped over top—¥% in. Steel rod un- 
der each tread with truss block. Steel 
braces under bottom tread. Cad- 
mium plated hardware. Sides 3% 
in. Legs 2% in. with 1% in. rungs. 
Treads 3% in. Sizes 3 to 12 ft. 
Wet. approx. 3 Ib. per ft. 

EXCEL STEPLADDER—a safe, light 
weight stepladder at a lower price 
than the Yale. Sizes: 3 to 12 ft. incl. 
Wet. approx. 2% Ib. per ft. 

Send for Literature and Trade-prices. 


The Moulton Ladder Mfg. Co. 
Somerville Mass. 



























Moe’s Poultry Waterer 


A Modern Sanitary Fountain, easy to 
clean inside and outside. 

Has Double Walls which keeps the 
water cool and fresh. Operates on the 
vacuum principle, no valves or com- 
plicated parts, and the water feeds auto- 
matically to the pan without waste. 


Write for 72 page Catalog of Moe’s Big 


—@e Line of Supplies. A profitable line to 
sell. 


OEFT & COMPAN 


2305 Davis Street 





North Chicago, Ill. 








OFAIN TAPES— 
RULES and TOOLS 


In distributing them the dealer sells perfect 

satisfaction in the form of accurate mark- 

ings, easy, convenient operation and long 
service. Handle them with confidence. 


Send for Catalog 


THE [UFKIN fpULe £0. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


106 Lafayette St., New York City 
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a » _-- Rar oecaloe AN attractive, fast-moving 


item. Descriptive folder 
and prices from your 
jobber. 
THE RAYBESTOS DIVISION of 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT CONN. 























BRUSH-NU COMPANY , A 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND (cs) 









































Ask your 
Jobber 
and KEROSENE S90 Salaam 
see that sie 
our Trade- obert E. 
Mark i __ Inc. 
we Gy iomes oO 
pigs on Silence, Inc. 
package. UER AL RUBBER CUSHION GLIDES Rees Swedish 4 
If he is > wonoeon rh Reso Pad hae fd s , 
not supplied 9 rime woe BORAK 35 poet Seer. 
—uwri ew York, 
write us. \ a YY 
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Follow the black line down the record chart and you 
get a good idea of the close regulation of furnace tem- 
perature applied to all Upson heat-treated products. 
The automatic pyrometer is set at the point that exper- 
ience has proved best suited to bring about the correct 
grain structure and hardness of material, at the same 
time relieving heading or forging stresses. This tem- 
perature is maintained automatically within very close 
limits throughout the furnace run. 

In the making of all Upson products, nothing is left 
undone that will promote uniformity—in the steel—in 
the forging—in the heading—in the threading. That’s 
why Upson bolts, nuts, rivets and similar products are 
used so widely by the leading railroads, automobile and 
ship builders, industrials, manufacturers of products and 
in construction work. Buyers know that 


when performance hangs by a thread, 
the positive uniformity of Upson prod- 
ucts is a safety factor upon which abso- 
lute dependence can be placed. 

Prices quoted on your specifications. 


JULY 5, 1934 
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Announced FOR SUMMER SALE 


F 


Ce PRICED TO Sell! 


% 
Ce Ctl a / 


with } x ; New Winchester supe- 
S52 . “—< sume . rior rear peep sight. 


> Jiffy Finger-Control 


N EW graduated click adjust- 
ments for BOTH Wind- 


age and Elevation. 


be a Regular removable eye 
. disc provides target or 


hunting peep as desired. 


Unequalled in a 


vite Wy The NEW 


-22 Rim Fire 
Bolt Action 
Single Shot 
ay oY 6 


ERE is a new Winchester .22 of the same new improved 
design as the Winchester Model 67, recently announced 
and enthusiastically received, with entirely new sight equip- 
New low front sight on ment, unequalled in rifles of this class. 

non-glare ramp base. Non- See the close-ups. See that new Winchester rear peep 
tarnishing metal bead. | i sight—com plete finger control, click graduations for ALL ad- 
een es ne eee , justments, removable knurled eye disc, target and hunting 
peeps. See that new low “stream lined” front sight, with 

always-bright bead, non-glare ramp, slip-on cover. 
See the whole rifle—what a Buy! Designed with Winches- 
ter engineering skill. Built with Winchester precision, to 
Winchester standards of dependability and accuracy. New 
safety action—safe FOUR ways. Full man’s size—not just a 
CHOOTS .22 Short, .22 Long “boy’s gun”—yet only 5 Ibs. Balanced. Handsome. Attrac- 
~ and .22 Long Rifle rim fire tively packed in a strong carton. Priced for EVERY beginner. 
cartridges—regular or supetr Performance to tickle the pride of all shooters—at targets, 


speed. 27-inch round tapered s . : 
barrel, crowned at muzzle. plinking and hunting. Stock Now for heavy SELLING. 
Genuine walnut stock, full pistol 
grip. Long, deep, well-rounded 
forearm, semi-beavertail type 
with finger grooves. Single shot, 
military type action. New mili- 
tary firing pin safety lock. New, 
large pear-shaped bolt handle. 
Quick, easy take down. Overall 
length 421, inches. Weight ap- 
proximately 5 Ibs. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U. S. A. 


Model 68’s new safety equip- 
ment—safe FOUR ways: (1) 
New firing pin safety lock. 
(2) Safety firing pin—rebound- 
ing type. (3) Breech locked for 
firing. (4) Safety cocking 

by hand. 
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ester supe- 
eep sight. 


Elevation. 
ovable eye 
S target or 
as desired. 





